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INTERRELATIONS AMONG 


THREE 


CRITERIA OF IMPROVEMENT 


IN GROUP THERAPY: COMFORT, EFFECTIVENESS, AND 
SELF-AWARENESS 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 


National Institute of Mental Health, 


HE widespread use of global evaluations 
of improvement in psychotherapy as 
that 
phenomenon, 1.€., 


sumes improvement 1s a unitary 
that the different criteria of 
improvement vary together. Clinical evidence 
suggests that this assumption may be unwar 
ranted. It therefore, 


spell out separate criteria ol improvement and 


becomes necessary, Lo 


to develop measures for each. Only when spe 
cific criteria and objective measures are avail 
possible to gain some under 


able will it be 


standing of the nature of changes produced i 


therapy and the process by which such changes 
are effected. 
Criteria of 
posed by Kogan and Hunt (6), who distin- 
} 


guish three points of view from which psycl 


improvement have been pro 
lO 
therapy is evaluated: that of the person who 
receives the psychotherapy, that of the other 
persons who come in contact with him, and 
that of mankind more generally. They suggest 
another way of distinguishing criteria of im 
provement when they write that, “Pervading 


all of the theories fof psychotherapy] either 


explicitly or implicitly is the conception that 
the primary aim of therapy is improved ad 
ustment of the individual, his level of adjust 
nent be gy a function ol his understanding of 
the self and the world, his handling of anxiety 
und the effectiveness and social! acceptability 
f his behavior 6 p 132 Miller (7 1st 
four criteria that have been used in the evalu 
1} researc! this pape Vas < i le 
PI Psycl Clinic, ] Hor Ho i 
‘ G I hera Research | ct 
I nec i cart out the ex e! r 
} were : the Vetera \ 
tra | ct plet he r itlo 
ported | 1 research ¢ t! tl National I t 
of Mental Health. He t ¢ Kelman was a | 
Health Service Research F« vw of tl National | 
tute of Mental Health while participat the 
The writers are gratef to fe me DD. Fra I) 
r of the Group Psychotherapy Research Proje 
ade immeasurable contributions to tl! tud ind t 
the thinking behind it, and to Eduard Asche tank 
Imber Farl Nash DD 1 } enthal and Anthor 
Ss for thei coopera ti and ze 4 
are the r earch 


AND MORRIS B 


S. Department of Health 


PARLOFI 


Education and W elfare 


ation of therapy: (a) the disappearance of 


symptoms, (6) the patient’s social adjustment, 


(c) the patient’s personal satisfaction, and (¢) 


the therapist’s satisfaction with the patient's 


adjustment. Miller considers these criteria ss 


conflicting with one another, and therefore 


stresses the importance ol studying to whut 
they 


extent and under what circumstances 


are correlated 
dist) 


\ 


and by y 


Kogan and 


departure, 


Using the nctions made by 


Hunt filler as a point of 


the authors derived three criteria of improve 
ment (10): 1. Comfort: The patient’s stated pur 
pose in coming to treatment is usually to in 


crease his comfort in his daily functioning, and 
This 


does not represent the 


particularly to alleviate his symptoms 


conscious goal, of course 


complete picture of his motivations regarding 
therapy. Secondary gains derived from the 
illness, for example, may produce forces in the 
opposite directior 2. Eflectiveness: Those with 
vhom the patient interacts in hi daily life 
are usually most concerned with his effective 
e a i cial be gy, i ucces the yx 
formance ot his sé roles and in the n ape 
ment ol } I iSa ) th other ,] 
. ] aqwar é \i ! ra} ca bye 
i imea ire » Cf erned wit Increasing 
the patie omfort and effectiveness. They 
end to dge the effects of herapy however, 
by reference to certa additional value 
hich are ) lered prereq i to the a 
i¢ of greater comfort and effectivene 
I‘hese values include, for example, the acquisi 
on of “insight the correction ol perceptual 
I ind the release ol repre ) 
SC il-a irene 0 h Va hich l 
hared by a number of therapeutic approache 
ind was therefore selected as a third criterio 
or in pl ement 
It reasonable to ¢ ect a certain amount 


of overlap be een these three criteria, par 
ticularly since they may often involve evalua 
ons of the same behavior from three different 
viewpoi Neverthele it 1s quite like hat 
her ) have aifiere tia effect ‘ ict 
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rite | innot be mply a umed that a 
patient who improve one re pect neces 
il mpro f ! i other re pects i ve} 
| tead, it Is nece I to establish the Spe 
fic relationships between different kinds of 
hanges and to study the conditions affecting 


riteria proposed here 
repre ent ome way ol! classilying the different 


kind 


purpose ol the present tudy was to 


ot change ti 
invest! 


among these criteria, 


ol patients participating 


\leTHop 


riteria are very broad concept iti 


devise a variet of measures for each, cde 


to tap different aspects of the criterion. It is 


that the 


conceivable kinds of relationships found differ 


with the specific operations defining any given criterion 
In order, therefore, to represent some of the manifold 
aspect ot each criterior three 1 easures of comilort 


two easure of etlectivene and two measures ol 
4 iswarene were used in the present stud It would 
“ re accurate. « ‘ rently, to say that the purpose 
of the study was to investigate the interrelations among 
even measure # improvement representing though 
t exhaustive three eparate criteria of improve 
rie 
Yubrect 
The sample used in thi tudy consisted of filteen 
eurotic patient even men and eight women, who 


ticipated in one of three therap groups at the Out 


Henry Phipps P 


ra period of at least 20 week The therapeutic 


par 
Patient 


{ nie ? 


department of the ychiatric 


nethod was analytically oriented group thera; lwo 


of the group by one psychiatrist and 


‘ i] were conducted 
the third by another. Both therapists had had a mini 
mum of 12 years of experience in therapy. Their orien 
urgely on the theories of 


I ac h 


details about the sample, 


tation was eclecti based 


sul a Freud, and Meyer group met once a 


the therapists can be found 


The patients were tested at the beginning of therapy 
ar Ava alter () week | treatment The aiftlerence 
between the helore core and the alter score on 
each mea ‘ nstitutes the index of change or im 
prove ent. A descript\ if the seven mea es follow 


eif-satisfaction © rt. Roger 11 and others 
eg 4) have ised the degree of congruence between 
the patient perceived self and ideal self, obtained by 
wrelating two ©) sort is an index of self-satisfaction 
The ame general etl ! was used in thi tu but 
~ sort ite elevant to tl rroup situation 


concepts (1) as modified by 
StOCk 13 


interaction in 


vere devised? t 


Rosenthal (12) and six drives were distin 


guished which underlie group situations 


counter pairing 


dence. For 


pairing fight, flight dependence, and 
were 

group 
to be characteristic of this particular drive (e.g 


counter-deper each drive, ten items 


elected describing behavior of a patient in a 


judged 


Fight 


dependence 


I prolong or intensify arguments.” Counter 
I resist doctor” The 
1 the 6O items 


suggestions of the 


patients sorte twice: once to describe 


their characteristic behavior in the therapy group, and 


once to describe how they would ideally wish to behave 
For each © sort, sums of 
obtained and rank d.* The 


Perceived Self O sort 


scores for each drive were 
rank-order correlation 
and the Ideal Self 


vatient provided the measure of his 


ordere 
between the 
Q sort of a given 
satisfaction with his behavior in the group. The differ 
obtained after four weeks of 


ence between the rho 


the rapy and the rho obtained after 20 weeks constitutes 
the measure of change in the patient’s degree of self 
satisiaction 

Sym ptom-disability checklist. A 


Index 16 


modification of the 
was administered before therapy 
lhe list contained 41 physio 


Patients 


Cornell 
and again after 20 weeks 
logical, behavioral, and affective symptoms 
were asked to check those symptoms which they ex 
perienced in the preceding month, and to rate on a 
these 
their 


three-point scale the degree to which each of 


symptoms was disabling, i.e., interfered with 


social activities, and over-all feeling of well-being 
f symptoms 


work 


based on the number « 


rhe total score wa 
checked, each weighted by its degree of disability. The 


difference between the “before” and “after’’ scores 


constitutes the measure of syn ptomat« relief. A patient 
does not improve in this measure simply by losing his 


presenting complaints, but by demonstrating a net ce 


cline in number and intensity of all symptoms. 


Discomfort evaluation scale. This scale consisted of 


ten items, describing areas of the patient’s behavior 


and especially of his interpersonal relationships in 


which he might experience discomfort, e.g., feelings of 


dependence, guilt, social uneasiness, etc. For each 


patient, these items were rated by each of three staff 
members who had seen him before therapy and again 
after 20 weeks: a psychiatrist conducting a psychiatric 
interview which concentrated on the patient’s present 
history, and situation; a 


ing symptoms, life present 


social worker, conducting an interpersonal relation 


interview (14): and a psye hologist administering 


PAT 


each item which represented an area of discomfort for a 


ships 
a Rorschach and The raters were asked to check 
given patient, and then to rate the degree of disturbance 


The in 


structions to the raters spelled out a specific procedure 


in this particular area on a three-point scale 


designed to insure that each rating would be based on a 


2 The writers are greatly indebted to David Rosen 
thal for his extensive 
Q sorts. 


* The test-retes 


help in the construction of the 


t reliability within a month for these 


rank orderings was computed for three randomly se 
lected patients The rho ce 
Self Q sort were .93, .84 


Ideal Self Q sort, .84, 84, ar 


rrelations for the Perceived 
and .94 respectively; for the 


d 1.00 respec tively 
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\ ) leration a ghting of a ‘ i ‘ % thera and the score 
ir patient's significa t rsona relationship or ta ilter 20 eeks constitutes the measure ol 
which information was availabk er each stall me hange etlectivene It must be stressed that this 
nad er had complete independent ratings, the three easure 1s bas on change in effectiveness im the 
. met together to dix the i und to che« nte rou it! nha the community. Increased 
up tations derived f their separate mett igainst elles ‘ the g yt necessarily accom 
y ie eviden Ch eet ie a cor ) Stall ine I cs} i changes in datl life, Cor 
. rating for each item, which was not a simple average \ f me patients, behavior in the community 
he the three independent rating b otte 1 new rat y i “ re etlective ar et behavior in the 
hye based on the poo information trom all three s« Y ip ma t iin unchanged or even deteriorate To 
nd The common staff ratings on all items were immed tain more direct measure ol etiectiveness in. the 
re thus yielding a total score m discomiort separate mmmunit vou ot course, require different sources 
ve scores were obtains on the isi yf pre-therapy test 1dgt ta Dp erent instruments (10 
nn and interviews and again on the basis of post-therapy Ineffective behavior evaluation scale. This scale con 
elf test and interview The differences betwee the isted ol xteen iter 1es bing kinds of dithculties 
is before” and “after cores constitute the mea é of 1 patient rht experience in achieving goals that are 
7 change in degree of discomfort important to him and in carrying out the social roles 
of which he is expected to assume, e.g., difficulties due to 
es Measures of Effectivenes ubmissivene lecisiven¢ inability to control feel 
if ° ing inadequate use of capacitie et The three staff 
ciomets ic ralin by croup. It mmonlv a ime embe vho filled out the discomfort evaluation scale 
he iat the therapy group gives the patient the oppor ilso completed this form, checking each item which 
tunity to try out new responses and, in an envir ment represented an area ol dilhcuilty tor a given patient and 
Oo relatively free of real life threats. to de lop a teat then rat ma three point cale the degree to which 
ts new social ski which he can transfer to his ever , this difhculty is characteristic of the patient. The pro 
x elationships (3, 5 I'o the extent to which ti true edure or making the ratings, for arriving at common 
‘ one would expect that the patient’s increased effective taff ratings, and for developing a total score, were the 
ne in the group would eventually be reflected in } e as those ed the comiort evaluation scale 
Pir terpersonal atl hips outside the group. A 
z me of our measures of ellectivent was tne VU easure velf-awarene 
ns i i evaluation of each pati tt I Ie Nf | 
he embers on a modified sociometric questionnaire. Each elf awareness ( sort. Self-awareness was defined a 
es patient was asked to rate all other patients in hi the extent to which a patient sees himself as others see 
t therapy group on three dimensions: the extent to which h and was measured ! the degree of congruence 
he respected them, regarded them as leaders, and ce tween the patient’s perceived self and his behavior 
r ired to be friends with ther The ratings were mace lescribe t trained observers. To determine a 
on a four-point scale, ar were assigned scores from patient degree of self-awareness, the Q sort items 
of zero to three lo arrive at a measure of effectivens described earlier were used. The Perceived Self () sort 
or for a given patient the average rating he received on was the ame as the one used for measuring self-satis 
in each dimension was computed and the three average faction. The Observed Behavior Q sort was obtained by 
ot vere then summed The lifference between the core asking observers to sort the 60 items tor eac h patient in 
ch ich a wa as to describe his behavior in the group.® 
fi Since it was suspected that the psychiatrist might The observers were two clinical psychologists and one 
in be exercising a greater influence on the fina taff rating ocial worker, each of whom was assigned to one of the 
ie than the psychologist or social worker, a comparisor three groups. Each had considerable training in group 
t vas made between the final staff ratings and each of observation. Moreover, the were completely outside 
i the three independent rating his analysis showed the therapy group and played no role in the therapeutic 
n that there was no overall tendency to adopt the rating proce I these reasor t was assumed that thei 
ng of anv one of the three. It can be concluded. therefore percepti of the patients’ behavior in the group were 
ch that the staff ratings do in fact represent a joint product relative objective For each sorting, the six drives 
" ‘It was not p ble for the staff members to fill out were rank ordered and the rho correlations between the 
ce the pre-therapy evaluation scale and to hold the nt Perceived Self and the Observed Behavior QO sorts were 
taff ‘ ior int afte the post-therap teat and pute The difference between the rho obtained 
re nterviews had been a nistered. Altl gh the rating ulter four weeks ol theray ind the rho obtained after 
4 were hase the , if the pre-therapy tests and 20) weeks constitutes the measure of change in degree 
interviews, it is quit ke that the were affect } f self-awarene A seriou itation on this measure 
the t-therar ests al interview The he re and is the fact that the observers had seen the patients out 
he sfter-scores derive fron he eva tior cale , ide the thera f Ip order either to test or inter 
therefore not complet i ne er A cautiou view the also, they observed the groups throughout 
a er etat I the ge x A hat the 
‘ ire essentia ralin n her tha ea { ‘TI test retest i t was obtained b asking 
ha ase f he pat il ( i alt ! tor at the 4 t randor ‘ 
Y heral IT} i t i t ( 4 t I ut ise, the ri f 
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Lowest Highest Mean Mean p-Value 
P 1 re re Before After for 
I ble® Pp ble* score re Difference** 


_ 1235 0 44.13 36. 33 <.01 


‘ 4% 0 16.27 ] oo Ol 
) 1.00 1.00 13 44 
‘ 9 0 2.88 ) 
‘ ‘ the ble 4 ‘ the fa able « the « id ting wor 
. . e in t aioe ft eat . w lered 
a oy a , o al erence be 
‘ res of thera Pe unce int uy 
bye , ‘ eve an set isa usona x of cha in the 
na t, particularly ce the fa est h ty 
licted for self. Inf tudy i relatio al different vsure ithe 
Lire ( han to evaluate a give ! or tu i 
edict tl it ! ( hree additional n r vi nt t help in pre 
I ul ‘ i dynamic explanat patient beha 
‘ t ive ‘ tained. Fact the staff i lent ted each « 
‘ expect i the ra I patie vith re ird to the ce ‘ f increase ¢ 
| t i lecre anxiet pla 1 } t} pat t in the 
} ; ‘ } } } ’ nt 
i ‘ ‘ therap he ¢ ) P 1c | ie 
! ] ed to accept reves rel r ms to hi 
+ } and (c) the ¢ aie he } . Ret ene 
ili [ il ma A 
et 
{) 
| ULTS 
lable 1 summarizes the data on the amour 
‘ » al ol change that took piace between the before 
f a) t test and the after-test on each measure. It 
rect hould be noted that these data do not con 
ute a proper basis for evaluating grou] 
{) ’ | 
; therapy since no control group wa ised. The 
, , ire presented here in order to pr vide a basi 
lor interpreting the interrelatio among 
‘ hanges found on the different measure 
Three of the seven measure how signifi 
int change for the group as a whole: the 
, \ ' symptom-disability checklist, the discomfort 
‘ evaluation scale, and the ineffective behavior 
€ ylelde evaluation scale. It is interesting to note that 


} 0 ) the « . : . 
these are the three measures which are based 


on some kind of rating of well-being by either 


the patient or tne stati The lack « signiical 





CRITERI F IMPROVEM 
INTERRELAT AMONG CHANGE Scor? N 
elf ' 
; abilit 
Check 
m-<« ty cl { 
WI i é latior l 14 
scale 
clomet rat ’ 6 { 
grou} 
Ineffective be rr eva ) a 
at Cai 
ell-awaren 0 1] oe 
CIOMDENT tu 1 14 
dicted for self 
. oie ‘ : ; = , 
ghe ‘ t ‘ emenut. A ‘ 
€ t } t Zz the 
Over-all Changes ¢ the other measures do¢ 
not essarily mean that no changes occurre: 
A review of the data sho that some patie 
cna red il i posi ve dj 110 ad other ! 
i negative rectio ind that these two tend 
enc te ce 1 to Cance eaci other out An 
example of this type of riability is found in 
in ana I | ite no snows | il re r 
u! t} é vho showe i decrease n sei 
awarengé Wher tne ¢il-awarenes () rt 
data were compared th the Stall ratings or 
changes in patient anxiety level, it was found 
that patients whose anxiety decreased in the 
ourse ot t cTal pecame lore iware ol the I 
ywn behavio vnerea Lnose vyhose anxiet' 
I ised hye a 1¢ t awafre 
lable 2 presents the rreiations between 
hange scores on all pairs of measures. It can 
De Set that I the 21 correlation oethcents 
isted in the table. on one reaches signifi 
ince at the .O5 lev the r between the self 
iwarene () sort a 1 the mpto check t 
Chere ire x nevat e I nonsigni nt 
orreiatio! live of them 1 olvil the socio 
net! rat by e vrour 
I} over-all pi re indicates that t lea 
is far as the present measures are concerned. 
there no support for the assumption that 
change on different easures go together and 
that improve! I n be dered a unitary 
proces Even the IT easul that refer 
pe ical to the ent be ivior 1 the 
erap' roup-—tl e | f onthe O sort and 
the st er re \ dem l¢ cf 
imong criter ae te the { tt ese tour 
measure re bases f e limited 


EN Mi ! F IMPROVEMENT (A i 
D I ect é elf 
Fvalua a r Evalua awareness 

aie ty ‘ ) rt 

) 

14 Is 

ik 31 14 

{ 9 0 02 

‘ : ‘ that a e ame direction c the 

! ere ¢, that ia who improved according 
range ol group be ivior whi h maximizes the 
ikelihood of gnihcant correlations. In short, 


these Cata underscore the necessity for speci 


lying the criteria and measures used in evalua 


tion whenever results of psychotherapy are 
reported 
Che single rite orrelation that was 
obtained obviou has to be viewed with 
tution n t could « y bea chance phe 
nomenon. It tempti to speculate about 
ts 1 ng ywever. One hypothesis that 
might explain the correlation is that both the 
mpt 1 checklist and the self awareness ‘) 
ort are responsi to reduction in anxiety 
lo the extent to which the patient’s anxiety 
decrease his nptom will tend to disap 
pear Also, hi ell-awareness will tend to 
ncreast ince there w be le ot a need for 
i cele ( eil-concept. Some Suggestive ev! 
dence for 1 hypothe was obtained from 
‘ iff ratings of changes in patient anxiety 
the patient oO were rated as “decreased 
inxie he | the greatest change both 
( the mpte b t and on the self 
varene () 
DISCUSSIO 
rhe findings of ihe present study seem to 
provide no evidence for the assumption that 
hange on different measures go together 
[he over-all picture presented in Table 2 
make mpo ble to reject the hypothesis 
ol no relationshiy Ihe status of this fir | 
however t remat imbiguou ry 
Y I que o! ! reliabilit ind of inter 
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pretation which cannot be answered by the while lor other patients it will go with reduced 
present data effectiveness. Which interpretation is correct 
first, there ome ambiguity regarding has to remain ambiguous for the moment 
eliability. There are at least two statistical Kither interpretation, however, points to the 
eason vi e finding ol » relationship need for payir g attention to the specific criteria 
might fail to show up | replication of thi and measures that are used in evaluation. At 
tudy. It may be t t p ve though smal the very least, it seems likely that not ali 
relationships exist, bu t rger sample measures of improvement go together or—if 
ecessal } ( yl rate their signif the second interpretation is correct—that not 
f burtherr re four 1 the even i measures go together for all patients and 
measures there no nificant ge for inder all conditior further research would 
( roup e ove! a | 1 of er have to indicate hat tl elevant condition 
et ble ] While f [) Ile ol ire Such knowledges ould help not only in 
irse, that ( nt owed rea he selection of appropriate therapeutic pro 
v eve 1 the roup a ole did not vran lor particular kind ol patients, but 
possible 7 e ol ed chang ilso the understanding of the therapeut 
ere repre ( re er | ( proces 
( ru¢ en one © Ver ( The prese tu I lggested some hy 
} relat clwee €asul potheses about the conditions under whic] 
here ‘ re Oo ¢ ( ‘ ‘ tive correlatilo! between changes on LWwo 
elation be et two sé ‘ indom erro measure vould be expected, and the condi 
be a ed it re es had o tions under which negative correlations would 
red ( r ryt ver ( ! e been related be expected ly general, it would ippear that 
each other. Where ere nificant the kinds of changes that occur in group 
inve to beygin } ( irement error « therapy can be related to the activities and 
be reected as a possible ¢ | nation experiences of the patient in the group The 
In view ol these tat one il nly relations between change therefore, can 
the modest col na he data do ilso be understood in terms of these activities 
it confirn nd hence throw doubt on the ind experiences 
frequent a imptio hat rovement i Consider, for example, the relationship be 
lary proce tween changes in symptoms and changes in 
econdly, eve il ere vere no questo ell-satisiaction. One may hypothesize that 
ibout the reliability of the finding of “‘no rela for ‘“‘under-controllers,” i.e., patients whose 
ionship the interpretation ol t! finding evo-control is overly flexible, who tend toward 
vould still be ambiguou An over-all lack of variable and impulsive behavior, and who are 
relationship among measures would be found quite conscious of their emotional difficulties 
f the measures wert mpletely independent and their low self-satisfaction (2), the correla 
it would also be found, however, if the meas tion would be positive. As these patients gain 
ures were related to each other in a complex greater control over their impulses and learn 
iv. That is, if under some conditions (or for to stabilize their behavior, they will become 
certain types of patient two measures art more satisfied with themselves and also lose 
positively correlated and under other cond their presenting symptom For the “over 
tions they are negatively correlated, then an controllers,” on the other hand, 1.e., patient 
over-all correlation of around zero ikely to whose ego-controls are rigid, who deal with 
result their difficulties in a defensive and repressive 
Che second interpretation provides a mode manner, and who deny that there is a dis 
lor analy ind hypothe building which is crepancy between their perceived self and 
probably more meaningtu Iron a clinica ideal self, a negative correlation may be hy 
point i view. It hard to beheve nat change pothesized These pat ents Wlill tend to lose 
elf-awaren for exal ‘ will be com their presenting symptom only as they learr 
pletely unrela ed to change in etlectiveness to relax their controls and to adapt to hang 
On the other hand uite reasonable to ing condition lo the extent to which the 
exper tl ome tie ncreased i relax their controls, however, their defensive 


iwarem \\ » wil ncreased ete iveness seli-satisiaction Wi tend to diminish Thus 








CRITERIA OF IMPROVEMEN 


is the patient improves symptomatically, his 
self-satisfaction may go down. Suggestive evi 
dence for this hypothesis was obtained when 
staff members rated each patient in terms of 
(typical of 


his tendency to be “‘self-revealing”’ 
the “‘under-controller’”’) as against a tendency 


to hold back’”’ 


troller”). For the patients who were rated as 


typical of the “over-con 


self-revealing, there was a significantly higher 
correlation between the two measures than 
for the patients who held back 

Aside from personality factors, such as ego 
control, the nature of the patient’s group ex 
perience is likely to affect changes and hence 
correlations between changes. The correlation 
between changes in self-awareness and changes 
in self-satisfaction, for example, may be posi 
tive if the patient is given warmth and sup 
port in the therapy group. For such a patient 

to become more objec tive about his own be 
havior” may mean to learn (perhaps for the 
first time in his life) that others really like 
him. As his self-awareness increases, therefore 
he would also become more satisfied with his 
interpersonal behavior. On the other hand, if 
the patient is criticized and rejected by other 
members of the group, one would expect a 
negative correlation between the two meas 
ures. For such a patient, ‘‘to become more ob 
jective’”’ may mean to learn how unacceptable 
to others he really is. ‘I hus, as his self-aware 
ness increases, he may become more dissatisfied 
with himself 

The above example points to the possible 


negative or antl therapeutic” effects that 
group therapy may have. These possibilitie 
become particularly apparent when the pa 
tient’s effectiveness in the group (defined by 
sociometric ratings in the present stud is 
ised as a measure of improvement. A grea 
deal depends on who the other group members 


ire and what kinds of group standards have 


developed. For example, in some groups a pa 


! 
tient who has insight into his own behavior 


may alienate other patients by threatening 


their defenses.* Here one wou!d expect a nega 


tive correlation between changes in self 
awareness and changes in effectiveness in the 
group In those groups however in whict 
‘Th pos igge é 1a stud N 4 
ds I a i t pop ati He ) hat 
1 who na a higl ‘ I A 
P ace te ha } ¢ ‘ 
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insight is enc~uraged, a positive correlation 
would be anti ipated 

To take another example, one might hy 
pothesize that increases in_ self-satisfaction 
depend on the extent to which the patient 
engages in frank interaction with other pa 
tients and expresses his true feelings. In 
therapy groups in which this kind of free 
expression 1s generally accepted, it would also 
be expected to lead to in reased effectiveness 
in the group. In groups in which such expres 
sion 1S not sam tioned, however, it may antag 
onize the other patients and hence lead to 
reduced effectiveness in the group. 

Finally, the group norms may be such as to 
accelerate the drive towards improvement. A 
patient who improves may receive the support 
and encouragement of his fellow patients, who 
in their turn are encouraged by his progress 
Where that is true, a positive correlation 
would be expected between changes in symp 
toms and in group effectiveness. It is also 
possible, however, that patients mutually rein 
force their defenses and develop group norms 
favoring a “‘slow-down”’ in improvement.’ The 
more disturbed a patient is, the higher may 
be his status in the group. The patient who 
loses his symptoms may also lose his status; 
he may constitute a threat to the others and 
therefore be rejec ted by them 

As can be seen from Table 2, there is a slight 
tendency for the char ge scores on sociometri 
effectiveness to be negatively correlated with 
the other measures. This would suggest that 
some of the antitherape utic agents discussed 
may have been present in the groups studied 
at least during the early phases of therapy. It 
is important to keep these possibilities in mind; 
one cannot assume that patients in a group 
will always be ace epting and supporting of one 
another. Such negative possibilities exist in 
all forms of therapy, and it is important to 
identify them in order to make possible a ra 
tional choice between different forms of ther 


ipy lor a given patient 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present tudy was to in 


rate the interrel 


vests lations among seven meas 
In Ul respect t interesting to compare the 
thera pw th tl tria rk group. Numer 
' es } e show tha j tandards can have 

e ¢ t ! i r i ga lua 
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ures Ol improvement in therapy, representing 
three separate riteria ol improvement: con 
fort, effectivene and sell-awareness. Comfort 
1 measured b i S€il-Satisiaction 2] Sort, a 
mptom-disability check t, and a discomfort 
evaluation ale. Iflee ene vas measured 
by oOcvmet ratings and an ineffective be 
havior evaluation scale sell-awarene my 
Irie isured by iY sort and predictions ol socio 
metric rating scores on these seven measure 


vere obtained for fifteen neurotic patients 


the beginning of a course of group therapy and 


iwain alter 20 weeks of ther The change 
between betore- and alter ores In each case 
onstituted the measure ol improvement 
igniticant change was found on three meas 
ure the ymptom checklist and the two 
evaluation scale ft the 21 intercorrelations 
betwee! hange core oniy one was gnil 
cant at the .O5 level. It was concluded that, at 
least as far as the present measures are con 
cerned there is no Support for the trequent 


assumption that changes on different measure 


nd criteria go together and that improvement 
can be considered a unitary process. The need 
for specifying the particular criterion and 


measure used for evaluation of psychotherapy 
sed 


of the a 


Wa sire 


Some regarding reliabi ity 


dis 


mbiguits 


and interpretation ol the findings were 


cussed. It wa suggested that some of the 
near-zero correlations.found may be due to the 
fact that under some conditions (or for certau 
types of patient two measures may be 
positively correlated, while under other con 
ditions these same measures may be negatively 
correlated. Some hypotheses about the condi 
tions that may affect the direction of correla 


tions were offered. They included hypotheses 
about the role of personality factors, such as 
ego-control, and the role of group experiences 
uch as the amount of support or rejection a 
patient receives from others and the kind of 


group standards that evolve 


\ 


si) 


Morris B. PARLOF! 
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DETERMINANTS OF CONFORMITY 


KENNETH 


Br } 

hi inding ofr hu 
ehavior requires the simul 
taneous study of the nature of social 
niluence and the cause f individual la 
tions in susceptibility to that influence \ 
not ible exan r I ne recent trend o stud 
tnese concomi itiv Is seen n the work 7 
Asch on independence and submission to 
group pressure (2, Ch. 16). The study reported 


nere had two obiectives First, to extend the 


work of Asch from perceptual to attitudina 


| 


udgment from public conformity to attitude 
change as well. Specifically, this objective was 
» compare the effects upon conformity and 


! 
ittitude change ol unanimous group pressure 


is contrasted with near-unanimous group 


pressure. The second objective was to invest! 


the role of affiliative motivation in 


rate 


susceptibility to group normative 


affecting 
pressure 

Attitude change is here considered to include 
the “ motiva 


iny change in organization of 


onal, emotional, perceptual, and cognitive 


» some aspect ol the 
152 Attitude 
change arises from changes in perc eived social 


from other 


processes with re spect 


ndividi il’ world 10, p 


reality, or influences which are 


thought to reflect objective” reality de 


pendably, such as the opinions of experts or 
evidence of 


like 


social reality” 6, 16 


other prestigeful persons, the 
research, personal experience, and the 


rhe 


defined in 


importance ol 


terms of the shared consensus of 


significant) people in the person’s environ 


ment is now idely acknowledged i 
determinant of social attitudes 
Conformity is here defined as the publi 
ywal of a belief or at ude at variance I 
Thi t c , 4 i 
University of Mi ya 954 vyhich 1 on ‘ } 
University Microfilr \i ga 
publication N R311 e $1.5¢ i whicl i 
the raw data, instrume iscd, and a ltulier discu 
theor method, and rt ] 
The author wishes to ex } eciat 
Dr Dar ( Kat i } er é « t 
ittee for thei y ‘ é i ent. He also 
rrateful to Dbr. J. W. At Dr. J. D. Birch, J I 
Verol i Ha i Y i 


AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 


HARDY 

ln 

ne’s pri DO ' 1 ivowal tends to 
( espond to he position approved by the 

I I 
rroup in which the a il occurs. It may occur 
‘ eotecad } 

i in accompanimel ol i ude change 
pase pon It erce ed social reality 
It ma iso of ir in tl absence of attitude 
change in Situations where it 1s believed to 
be instrumental to the satisfaction of such 
motive sex nievement, aifiiation, power 


The Lype of social! situation under investiga 
tion is one in which a small group of men meet 
their 
unity of opinion. What 


position on the issue 


intlorma They state opinions on a 


given topic, expressing 


Vlii a lo whose 


person ( 
has hitherto been at variance with that of the 


Will he 


will he, at 


others? change his mind about the 


issue, or the least, publicly express 
agreement with the group? What will he do if 
another 


person in the group expresses a sim) 


larly deviant position? The predictions in 
First, there would 


and (b) 


attitude change under conditions of unanimous 


vestigated were as follows 


be (a) greater conformity greater 


opposition to the subiect’s prior position, 


than where the subject has a “partner”? who 


shares his opinion. This is presumed because 


in the partner” ituation the pressures 


toward conformity are and the criterion 


of social reality loses much of its force when 


there is a difference of opinion expressed 


Secondly, there would be 


and (/ 


M ho Nave 


within the group 


a) greater conformity greater attitude 


change by those greater affhiliative 


motivation than by those with lesser affiliative 


prediction is based partly on 


e ore er desire of the former to he iccepted 
ind well thought of, combined with the com 
mon realization of the tendency of groups to 
re yec those ‘ int tron group norms (17), 

nd part on their esumably greater inte 
( eper ( pon e) il re ality 
4 
Ve THOoD 
i iment pla the research was to t 
‘ t » a i fl tuation where I 
att e wou or sed 1 or alternat 
" t one { the r ‘ [ ent The foc 
j wa 4 } eto tuati« 
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In « a th i at i J tr rathe tha dea super 
‘ y ‘ ‘ i il post he it extensively with many attitudes as the 
te v ‘ Male er te Classe preceding ] tionnaire had done The t page asked 
i | 1g ra tr il the t 4 le yur attitude and = [ee 4 toward 
the | M i I he were asked to volu divorce a e reaso ou feel the wa 1 do about 
tee tw ! irs ¢ ‘ t a stu he relative il He wa LOW imout ter inut » this. The 
ethicac " j t! ea y " ice 0 tive 9 ection was to vide arguments that 
The at ‘ ‘ j was that toward divorce ! ipporter could use in the group situation. The 
‘ oO f and ¢ edie to tl next section " ed of three par first part was 
tes on which S indicated his own position and those of his 
Prete The prete i ered t all groups o parents and frie This scale was also used in the 
" " ‘ te ‘ j jim liscussed grou nfluence ituatior wher y had to state his 
be , te representing methods of m« position pul 4 comparison of the two positior 
ing attitu \ i the i ! re taken | ) rovided the operational definition ol 
was to se son the fl tive r ivatior i conformit The second part consisted o 12 attitude 
attitue al } re ( v ( © that the statements dealing with various aspects ol divorce the 
ild ‘ yrie t the ropriate experime i nature of the marital contract, divorce as a solution to 
Variali an unhapy irriag effect of divorce upon children 
The f i trument given was the Al type mea and societ genera the degree of present abuse of 
ire of al i ei! t ator Athi) developed by divorce und the obligation partner should feel to 


Atkinsé ble hiple nd Veroff (3, 19 The remain married. There were six iberal”’ and six co 








ta lar tor i N¢ adists ted and tand | ordinate conservative’ state ent Thi set of state 
tructior {; “ { ng a proj ive measure oO ment aiso given alter the grou situalior provided 
tivation were then read f. 13). Four ture were the operational definition of attitude change For 
hown in the gs r two en conver example, if an S marked id disagree) to a 
ing b) gre of sever ‘ sround a table older give tale ent initially, but afterward marked =. sid 
mal wate OOKINE ‘ Iron ung man y il agret th would te ored a i change olf two 
ndow 1) ma umn t (TAT 20 init If he irked +--+” trong agree) initially 
It was te dg to structure a tuatie that would and ’ later, three units of change would be recorded 
he of rou g ol afl ative ot slior - If the change occurred | the direction of the group 
that athiatior mager vould be aroused mosti Dy influence, it is scored positive and if in the opposite 
the picture how! The ill grou ested cot ted directior scored negatively The algebraic sum of 
trang ri i ( jal ac ial ance meeting these hifts over the twelve statements wa the ys 
j i seminar ‘ on cal j The testing was usua attituce hange core The third part of th question 
precedes i! r amount ol ull tal as the naire contained two questions that asse ed the strength 
men arrived in the roo 1} jtuation thus appeared und certainty of the S’s attitude toward divorce 
t be about a ifhiliative arousing as the neutra The final instrument in the questionnaire booklet 
‘ clitu of Shiplk und Veroti (19 a conjecture that was a Serie yf ratings for 23 personality traits Most 
j i t ate Lé irison ol re plainer h 7 who in turn 
the present st with those d 4 si ed by Cattell (4 
populatic } hese gato 1 of the self-rated 
Following the ompiletic of the tori were n a centroid tactor 
isked to write their arnee 1 ich f each sheet 
Assurances were given ol the ce lential treatment of Experimental manipulation The group-influence 
t} und other it ‘ ed gy the stud The ituation came after an interval of four to eleven week 
blanks were then collecte I i ie naire booklet following the pretest. In the interim, the 1 thl scores 
ontaimming the other three trument vas distributed were col puted and the result ng distribution divided 
The first esti sire was the California F scale into high and low n-Afthl group These groups were 
1p 2 254 troduced as dea g with genera then assigned to the partner or n iPport variation 
public of ol I} ‘ und =the ‘ ra Xv l © as to control tor imtial positio on the divorce 
cussed below, were ma ed t olster the facade issu is indicated by the graphic i ind time elaps 
that the tud Nit il t gia Vv if ethor ( ing since the pretest I uch S met with a group ol ix 
measuring attitudes, at the same i g atte ‘ other students, all of whe vere presumal ss. Actu 
away fror t he P 1} ere o used 1 a these were confederate who had been instructed 
explore possible rela 1} ave with the to give sta irdized “argument ing five kinds of 
experimenta iria ippea emo ma ( onal contact or experience 
The secot r hich pert é to the cientific evidence, appeal to authorit and accept 
divorce issue va trodu is dealing with a ‘ allt of change a 1 result of further thought and 
2? Analysis of result i ( t etwee ' Rehabilit va established cor aring the 
the F scale a either ce ty or attit change author coring of two samples of stories obtained by 
Negative re t were a 1 betwee the 0 previous research with th ooled Ss x of the authors 
formity” factor of the stings and these dependent of the n-Affil manual (7) on these same stories. The 
ige ri the two sar es W 40) for tota ores 





ONFORMITY 


and there is nor 


situatio Ss were 
the onfederate were free 
acing the E, who began by stating 
During hour wi 
Today 
method which I n 
What I shall do 


each of y i ! you to tell r 


ali a groul 


lal 
ul then 


accurately 


next 
was repe; 
S, had spoker 
support variauio! ill of the confederat« 


previously indi position. Since 


uments had been cons 1, one tavor 


able to dive . set used 


po it 


th 


AND 
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to do this 
h man was 
vent to his 


ne who filled 


filled out 
the group 
it measures 
letion of the 
xplained to 
time 5S was 


rate (which 


rviews’’ wert 
onditions were 
ontederates to 
upporters due 


} 


are ised upon 


RESULT 


first question to be answered i he Did 


the situation really provoke conformity and 
With regard to con 

hifted 
graph 


direction of the group influence 


changes in attitude 


formity, 14 men (4 two or more 


cale points on the scale, in the 


he average 


distance from initia position to the group 


norm was 4.36 ale In contrast, only 


hifted in the 


point 


three men opposite direction, 


none of them changed than one 
Similarly 14 


change score olf six or 


and more 


men had a_ positive 
more points; 
they changed their position on at least 
he attitude statements (or the equiva 
t). Only two men had a negative score this 
high. It 


tion between conformity and attitude change 


hould be noted here that the correla 


wa 51. Observaticns of these men confirm 


those of Asch in detecting more or less severe 
emotional activation in the 


One S lor 


Signs ol group 


situation example, spoke very 


rapidly (atypical of him) in pronouncing his 
blurted, 


we open a win 


agreement wi he s, then 
Boy, it’ 


dow ? He was ne 


here; cant 
only one to notice the 

/ flect Or ial 
indicated that the absence of social support was 


re lated to 


support Results of ¢ tests 


iwnificantly ittitude change but 
the relationship to conformity fell short of 
significance, a OW! } able The hy 


of social support 


ved confirma 
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TABLE 1 rABLE 3 
Evrect F A ON ONFORMI Ervect oF n AFFILIATION AND SUPPORT ON ATTITUD! 
4 re ( HAN ( HANGE 
1. Attitude Change in Variations of n fhiliatior 
and Support 
| 
n Afhliation 
P ‘ Degree of support High Medium Low 
fear 1.81 6 1.30 ! 
D 1.12 No support 
Attitu Mear 6.75 11.00 BB. 
Mear 6.97 » Ow 1.79° <.0 SD 7.37 11.37 3.36 
dD 9 44 0 \ 6 6 } 
Partner 
° A Sula re ne 1 Masse j ‘ Mean Ww) 1.20 4.40 
an ed here because of het meneity of e betwee the SD 41.84 4.26 5.08 
“ \ 5 5 5 
PABLE 2 , 
b. Results of Variance Analysis 
Lrrect ¢ 1 AFFILIATION AND SUPPORT ON , 
cs re wrt , 
source as Mean quare I 
1. Conformity in Variation fn Affiliation and Support oo ES . 
, m" Support 153.78 2.51 
n Affiliation 2 43.44 
\fhliation Interaction 2 242.85 3.96 
Degree of support Hig! Medium Low Within cells 25 61.35 
No F o« = 3.38 for 2 and 25 df 
Meat 1.97 2.97 175 
D 1.41 58 43 
\ 6 6 4 by Lowell (12), McClelland and Liberman 
Partner . (14), and Moulton (15), who found more 
Mea 06 1.83 1.58 , 
Sp 6 115 59 clear-cut relationships with certain perceptual 
N 5 5 5 and behavioral phenomena on the basis of a 
high-medium-low division than with a dichot 
b. Results o ariance alysis . . 
Re { Variance Analysi omization of the n-Ach distribution. They 
ae found the high group, which is conceived to 
ource df juare / be positively motivated toward achievement, 
to suffer no decrement in performance nor 
upport l 1.51 1.49 ee , ws . = cal : r 
n Affiliatic 4 0 a2 9 7 perceptual defense under achieveme nt-arousing 
Interaction 2 20.85 20.62 conditions. The middle n-Ach group, which is 
Within cell 2 1.01 conceived to be ambivalently motivated 
j 7 for 2 and 25 di toward achievement, does show defensiveness 
to perception of failure words, and a per 
formance decrement under arousal conditions 
tion, but the evidence is ambiguous respecting Interaction of social support and n A ffil 
the effect of support upon conformity lo examine these two possibilities, analyses 


Effect of affiliative motivation. A comparison — of variance were made, using the two categories 
of high and low n-Athl groups showed no of go ial support, and three categories of 


differences between these groups on either p Affil based upon a division of that distribu 
conformity or attitude change. However, tion into three groups as nearly equal in size 
it seemed possible that social support might az possible. Table 2a reports the Ns, means, 
be interacting with n Afhl in such a way asto and SDs of the six resulting cells for con- 
cance! out differences between the afhliation  formity; Table 3a the corresponding data for 
groups, or that an alternative division of the attitude change. Before analyses of variance 
n-Afhi distnbution might show positive rela~ were made, the cell frequency (with the 
tionship accompanying sums of squares) of the “Low 

This second possibility recommended itself n-Affil, No support” cell was adjusted to 


from some research done on n Achievement make possible an analysis procedure based 











{_ONFORMITY AND 


upon proportional cell frequencies (cf. 11, 
pp. 151-15 Also, before each analysis 
the assumption of homogeneity of variance 
within cells was checked by using Bartlett’ 
test. and was verified in each case Table 2b 


gives the results ol the variance analysis for 


contormit' lable 3b for attitude change 
The re or conformity indicate that bot! 

n Afhl and the interaction component are 

highly significant factors, but support 1s not 


Within the table the following results were 


each support variation. In the no-support con 
dition, the high and medium groups are sig 
nificantly more conforming than the lov group 
In the partner variation, however, the medium 


ind low groups 


re signilicantly more con 
forming than the high group 
) If the support Variaiulions are combined, 


then the medium n-Affhl group is more con 
forming than either the high or low groups 

3. The no-support variation is more con 
formity-producing for the high-need group and 
less conformity-producing for the low-need 
group than the partner variation. There is no 
difference between the support variations for 
the middle-need group 

From these results it would appear that con 
| 


formity is a joint function of the social con 
I~ the 


individual. For those high in n Affil the pres 


tions and the afhiliative motivation 
ence of a partner results in the disappearance 
of conformity that is definitely present under 
conditions of no support Those in the middle 
range of the n Affil distribution do not drop 
significantly in conformity with the presence 
ol a partner Those in the low n Affil group, 
who do not conform at all under conditions of 
no support, show a § gnificant increase in con 
formity when a partner is present 

In regard to the other dependent variable, 
attitude change, somewhat similar fluctuations 
in mean values occur, but none of the factors 
Is Statistically significant If the between 
groups variance is tested before the intera: 
component is accepted as significant (cl 11 
p. 166), the resulting F ratio is 2.37, which 
leaves the interaction of doubtful! significance 

Though there are somewhat simuar patterns 
for conformity and attitude change, there 
one important difference. The medium-nee 
group conformed whether or not a par 


pre ent: b it they tended to cl inge le in 
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tude in the partner situation than in the no 


These results can reasonably be interpreted 
in a way comparable to that previously em 
ployed for achievement motivation Che per 
son scoring high in n affiliation is conceived to 
be positively motivated toward afhlation 


When he is unanimously opposed in attitude, 





I ges his attitude to join his potential 
friends. When this group of people is divided 
in attitude, the social reality of the opposing 


position is much less compelling, as also the 


perceive 1 necessity to conform to gain social 
icceptance Under these conditions, his 
thinking and outw ird action change but 
hittie 


Lhe person obtaining a moderate score on 
n Affil is conceived to be ambivalently and 


anxiously motivated toward afhiliation His 


fear of rejection leads to a more pronounced 
conformity. His thinking, as in the case of the 
positively motivated person, leans heavily on 
social reality, so that he shifts attitudinally in 
the nonsupport situation, but much less so 
under conditions of support. In contrast to the 
positively motivated person, however, his anx 
iety for approval tends to maintain his con 
formity even in the support situation, since 
he derives less assurance from the presence of 
i lone partner 

il the low-scoring person experiences a neg 
igible arousal of affiliative motivation in the 
social-influence situation, then his behavior 
should be a function of other factors present, 
in particular the content of the influential com 
munications. To the extent that he is less de 
pendent upon $06 ial reality, he should be more 
iree to cle vel yp beliefs based on other ¢ onsidera 
tions. Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (9) 
report that for those initially opposed to a 
point of view being advocated, greater opinion 
change resulted when both sides of the issue 
vere presented (with the favored view given 
preponderant consideration) than when only 
the favored POSILIO! Va considered This dif 
ference Was especially pronounced for those of 
high school education or better. It is apparent 
that their situation and results are similar to 
lation group In the present 
ittitude change occurred 


both sides of the issue 











D4 K ENNETI 


product 


ol nad ic Cast the poste 


questionnaire ind intervie and the pretest 


elf-ra ings give equivocal support to these in 
terpretation which of course remain highly 


tentative. Atkinson, u personal communica 
ports data indicating a curvilinear rela 


Affil, with the 


/ 


on, I 
tion p between I Ach and n 


high n-Affi 


group also high on! 


medium n-Affil group low on Ach. Since Me 
Clelland (13) found a strong negative relation 
hip between n Ach and independence from 
group pressures (witl ubjects from Asch’ 
tudie Atkinson believe the greater con 


Affil group in the 
Ach 


influ 


formity of the medium n 


present study to be due to their lower n 
It 1S probable that acceptance ol 
ence 1s mediated sometimes by the desire to 
be right”’ or accurate vhich ts 
Ach), sometimes by 
ince (n Afi i 
Whict 


ype ol issue a 


the desire for social accept 


d sometimes by other tactors 


factors are involved will depend on the 


i] the nature of the situation, as 


is on the motivational structure of the 


Asch 


tressed accuracy cl 


well 
ubjec ts, tor 


2, p. 452 


persor The task set for 


example 
while the present task did not 
hould systematically vary 


Further research 


the nature of the task situation and the impor 
tance of the issue under study, among other 
ir il ‘ to clarify the relation hips involved 


SUMMARY 
tucied the effect of afhl 


al support upon con 


This investigatior 


ative motivation and so 


formity and attitude change. College males 


; 


varying in affiliative motivation were subjected 


to a group-influence situation where their pre 


iously measured attitude toward divorce was 
either unanimously opposed, or opposed with 
the exception of one supporter The subject's 


public reaction (conformity was measured, 


ind also his private response (att tude char ue 


The results indicated conformity to be a joint 
function of afhliatrive motivation and condi 
tions of social support, with roughly similar 
but less significant resu for attitude ¢« hange 


Phe group with medium-need scores, interpreted 


to be ambivalently motivated toward social ac 


ceptance conformed under both conditions 
but changed in attitude only in the no-support 
situation The high-need group, conceived to 
iM positive Vy motivates oward affiliation, con 


Ach, but the 


R. HARDY 


tions of no support, but not under support 
conditions The 


affected, 


Low need group, which was 


least changed more under conditions 


of support than no support, but were con- 


sidered as responding more to the content of 
the influence situation than to its social struc 
ture 
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TEST-RETEST STABILITY OF INTERACTION PATTERNS DURING 
INTERVIEWS CONDUCTED ONE WEEK APART! 


GEORGE SASLOW, JOSEPH D. MATARAZZO, JEANNE S. PHILLIPS, anp RUTH G. MATARAZZO 


Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical School* 


wo previous studies (5, 6) were devoted Briefly, the “rules” of the standardized 


‘ 


to an investigation of the stability of interview used in this and the two previous 


interaction patterns during interviews investigations require the interviewer to follow 


conducted on the same day by two different certain behavioral patterns during each of five 


nterviewers. In the first study (6) of 20 sub prescribed subperiods of the interview. Periods 
ects, we reported that interaction patterns 1, 3, and 5 consist of free give-and-take inter 
for any given individual during a partially viewing, while Periods 2 (silence) and 4 (inter 
standardized psychiatric interview had mark ruption) are stress phases of the interview 


edly high stability coefficients across the two The interviewer’s varied behavior during 
interviewers. In addition to demonstrating, these five periods constitutes a sequence of 
for the interview as a whole, the stability of different behavioral situations, or what can be 
patient interaction patterns (effects) when the thought of as varying miniature interpersonal 
stimulus (interviewer’s behavior) was con situations, designed to elicit the interviewee’s 
trolled along certain dimensions, we observed characteristic interaction patterns. It should 
that the highly stable interviewee patterns be noted that the stress of Periods 2 and 4 is 


could be reliably modified by planned changes provided by the overt behavior (“‘not respond 


n the interviewer’s behavior from one sub-_ ing” and “interrupting,” respectively) of the 
period of the interview to another. The second interviewer, and not by “‘content’’ of what he 
study (5) was an exact replication of the first says to the interviewee. The durations of 
and all the major findings were cross validated Periods 1, 3, and 5 are fixed (10, 5, and 5 
Having thus studied stability and predictable minutes, respectively), whereas the durations 
modifiability of individual interaction pat of Periods 2 and 4 are variable. The latter 
terns during two interviews conducted on the — periods consist, respectively, of 12 failures to 
same day, we decided to examine also the respond or 15 minutes, whichever is shorter 


stability of the interaction patterns when the and 12 interruptions or 15 minutes, whichever 


test-retest interval was extended to one week is shorter 

In order to control for possible interviewer More complete definitions of the interaction 

interaction effects (interaction in the statistical variables can be found in our earlier reports 

sense) the same interviewer was used for both 1, 6). Briefly, they are: (a) A’s Units, the 

nterviews of the present study frequency of the patient’s actions; (b) Action, 
The Interaction Chronograph, devised by the average duration of A’s actions; (« 


Chapple (1, 2) for recording certain temporal Silence, the average duration of A’s silences; 
uspects of verbal and gestural interaction, was (d) Tempo, the average duration of each a 
the instrument of measurement used in this tion plus its following inaction as a single 
ind the two previous studies. A more com measure; (¢) Activity, the average duration of 
plete des ription ol this method of observa each action minus it following inaction ex 
tion and the variables studied will be found in Pressedasa single measure; (f) A’s Adjustment, 
an earlier report ae) 4 detailed review of the the average duration of A’s “interruptions” of 
B minus the average duration of A’s “failures 


pertinent literature, and a history of the ; ny j 
to responce to”’ 5 4 B’s tdjustment, the 
theory and developme: t ol the interaction ; } ‘ 
: , average duration of the other (usually the 
chronograph V1 be found in a recent il ’ 
, nterviewer) person’s adjustment; (hk) J/n 
ticle ' 
itialive, the per cent frequency with which A 
This investigation w ipportes a researct initiates to B following a double silence, as in 
unt (M-1107) from the National Institute of Menta Period 2: (1) Dominance, the relative fre 
Health, of the Nat i Inst te f Healt { ‘ r] | 
ental quency with which A dominates B in a double 
eaith Ser é 
in dite al Gln ide ween cated © , action (interruption), as in Period 4; (j) A 
uthors were at the Washington University Scho Synchronization, the frequency with which A 
Me cine lalis to sym hr ynize with } either DY failing to 


95 
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respond to B or by interrupting 


Synchronization, the frequency of the other 
person’s (usually the interviewer failure to 
synchronize with A: and (1) B L nit the 
irequen y ot the otner persons (usually the 
interviewer actior 
METHOD 

In 4 ect twe ne J ol of one ter 
‘ er L seve i té test terva the preset 
study is an exact replication the two earlier exyx 
ment I went i mai outpatient > were inter 
iewed twice eve i apart, | the older of the 
tw“ inte ewe arti ate the previ 
tucie The ' d the obser were the ume 
the s were all white; the ranged ige from 16 to 61 
median age of 34 ind they |} presenting com 
plaints typical ot the two earli« ere ye pa 


tients each. In the first and second stucli« there were 


ll men and 9 womer and & me ind 12 womer 
respectively. The present sex distribution was 9 men 
and 11 womer 

The present serie was begun at the ame pout i 
time as the first study 6) and was completed at 


approximately the same point in time as the second 


study (5). Since the present interviewer was one of the 


two participants in the earlier studies, it is assumed that 


the amount of previous experience of the interviewer, 


himself, with the tandardized interview is not a 
relevant variable in the present stud 
RESULTS 


As indicated above, twenty minutes of the 


standardized interview are fixed and, depend 
the 


subject’s behavior in Periods 2 


thirty 


Ing upon 


and 4, up to more minutes, totaling 


fifty in all, are possible to complete the stand 


Table 1 the 


{) pair ol for 


show be 


mean 
both 


ardized interview 


length of the 2 


interviews 
initial test and retest 

that both on initial test 
lasted 


minutes with 


Ihe results indicate 
the interview 


and retest one week later 


on the average approximately 32 
a finding similar 


rhe 


t identical 


the third sample of subject 
to the first 


irom 25 4 to 


and second studies range, 


411.6 minutes, is almo 


rABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF MeAN LENGTH OF TOTAL INTERVIEW IN 
MINUTES roR Group OF 20 PATIENTS INTERVIEWED 
Twice BY THE SAME INTERVIEWER 
Mean Range 
Length of all 40 inter 31.94 25.3 to 41.6 
views 
Leaogth of all first inter 31.50 25.3 to 41.6 
views (A 20 
Length of all second in 32.40 7.1 to 40.6 
terviews (N ”) 
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24.5 to 41.1 
Also 
lengths of Period 2 (7.40 and 7.72 
Period 4 (2.37 and 2.34 
are free to vary were almost identical on both 
value of rho (.564) 


the 


with that of our second study (5) 


as in both our earlier studies, the mean 
? minutes) 


and minutes) which 


occasions. The test-retest 
for length of Period 2, as in two earlier 
studies, is significant at the .01 level; whereas, 


once more, the extremely limited 
Period 4 the 


180) of little practical use 


range in 


makes obtained value of rho 


lable 2 presents, for the 20 new patients, 


the means, standard deviations, and ranges 


for the total interview) of nine of the inter 
action chronograph variables. 

Mean values for the first and second (repeat 
interview are given, with rho and Pearson co 
efficients of correlation (stability coefficients) 
the last 


these 


shown in the second from and last 


columns, respectively. In last two 
columns, rhos and Pearson coefficients of cor- 
relation (r) are reproduced from the two earlier 
studies for comparison. For any given variable 
the three values in these columns, from top to 
bottom, represent: the values for the present 
study, those for the replication study (5), and 


he original study (6), in that 


the values for t 
order 
Whether rho or (r) 


lable 2 show for the present study that, for 


is used, the values in 


the interview as a whole, there is again a fairly 
striking stability in interaction variables for 
the 20 pairs of interviews separated in time 
by a seven-day interval. For rho, eight of the 
nine variables are significant at the .01 level 
while the remaining one reaches the .05 level 
Using r, six coefficients are at the .01 level and 
the 
r for these nine variables are 
164* to .890**, 

When these are compared to the range of 
rho for the original (.668** to .874** 
to 941** 
| (.726** t 


original 
741°" to 


despite their statistical signifi 


The ranges for rho and 
528* to .776**, 


three at O05 level 


and respectively 


and 


replication studies (.717** , and the 
range ol r tor the o .956** 


and replication studies 926**), it 
that, 


cance, the obtained stability coefficients of the 


Is seen 


present study are slightly lower than thos 


obtained in the two earlier studies with a 


test-retest interval of a few minutes and the 


use of two different interviewers 


} 


The variables which seem to have relatively 


a one-week interval 


at 
Pt.’s 


lower stability over 


Dr.’ 


are 


{djusitment and Synchronization 
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rABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF DATA FoR Major I[-C VARIABLES AcROssS TOTAL INTERVIEW WiTtTH One Doctor ON Two OCCASIONS 


One Week Apart 


Variable rho! rt 
First Interview Second Interview 
1. Mean Pt.’s Units 72.30 78.30 765** 890** 
Sp 15.75 19.54 917** 926**) 
Range 43 to 118 48 to 131 807** 747°*) 
Mean Pt.’s Action® 45.70 37.75 688** 404° 
Sp 10.58 16.68 914°* 786**) 
Range 19 to 143 11 to 80 joe”) 956**) 
3. Mean Pt.’s Silence 9.15 9.50 642** 648** 
sD 1.8 2.16 §28°° 744°*) 
Range 6to 14 7 to 14 731°*) 759**) 
4. Mean Pt.’s rempo 46.00 44.40 735°* 764** 
SD 14.19 14.59 941°* 905** ) 
Range 27 to 96 22 to 84 805**) 908** ) 
5. Mean Pt.’s Activity 28.00 25.75 738** 768**) 
SD 14.19 13.60 910** ) (.891°*) 
Range 8 to 76 3 to 62 (.874°*) ( 930**) 
6. Mean Pt.’s Adjustment &Y 1.15 776°* ise” 
SD 77 1.39 821°") (.853"") 
Range + .58 to 2.50 + 89 to §.24 (.716** (,802**) 
Mean Dr.’s Adjustment 2.09 BE, 558** 554° 
SD 77 87 780**) 749**) 
Range 98 to —3.34 95 to —3.69 (.668** ) (408) 
8. Mean Pt.’s Synchron 86 88 544°* 526* 
SD , 05 07 717**) (.741°* 
Range 76 to .93 73 to 1.01 @i**) (.726**) 
9. Mean Dr.’s Units 59.65 66.25 528° 823°* 
SD 13.88 18.49 880** ) (.909**) 
Range 37 to 96 37 to 118 (.782°*) (,J¢a’ 
'.# The three values shown in the Pearson r (and rho) columns for each variable are, from top to bottom, the r for the present study 
the ¢ for replication study, and the r for the original study 
* Values for variables 2 through 7 are given in hundredths of a minute. To convert to seconds, multiply the given value by 0.6 


* Significant at the .0S level of probability 


** Significant at the .01 level of probability 

both dropping irom stability values of approx! 
mately .740** in each of the two earlier 
studies to approximately .540* in the present 
study. On the other hand, the most stable 
variable was again found to be P1.’s Units 
with a rho of .765** and an r of .890** 

As can be seen from the means, standard 
deviations, and ranges in Table 2, all the 
interaction variables, with the possible excep 
tion of Dr.’s Adjustment and Pt.’s Synchroniza 
tion, show an absolute as well as relative 
stability across th two interviews for the 
interview as a whole. Thus, for example, the 
ranges for Pt.’s Units show that during the 

ime standardized interview one SS interacted 
$3 times during the first interview and 48 
times during the second interview one week 
ater, whereas a second S interacted 118 times 
during the first interview and 131 times during 
the second. Similar comparisons can be made 
for each of the other variables shown in Table 
2, although it is apparent from the magnitude 


of the correlations that, for some variables 


unlike the case just described for Pt.’s Units, 
the extremes of the range need not necessarily 
represent the same individual in every case 

In all, the data in Table 2 would thus appear 
to cross validate our earlier finding that, using 
partially standardized interview conditions, 
and taking the total interview as the sample, 
patients show similar interaction patterns from 
one interview to another. This finding appears 
to hold whether the test-retest interviews occur 
on the same day (as in the earlier studies) or 
one week apart (as in the present study). The 
similarity on retest is marked in al! three 
studies, but is somewhat greater when the 
interviews occur only a few minutes apart 
even if they are conducted independently by 
two different interviewers 

lable 3 presents a further cross validation 
of the earlier finding that these interaction 
patterns are invariant only as long as stimulus 
(interview) conditions remain the same acros 
the two interviews for the total interview 
Whether on test or retest, as the interviewer 
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MEANS AND 


Il 
if 
Ill 


Period 


rotal 


varied hi 
Irom 


I able 


one 


in 


means obtained by 


one variable 


Thu 
views 


rence 


the 


in 


from &.30 up to 14.75 and back down to &.85 


and dowt 


till further to 5.40 and fu 


again to &.45 hundredtl ol a minute 
nterviewer! own silence behavior va 
rule in earlier report from re 

quickly within one second of the | 
last utterance) in Period 1 to not re 

for 15 seconds in Period 2, to res 
within one second again in Period 3, t 
rupting the patient in Period 4, and tor 
ing within one second again in Period 
shown in Table 3 is the almost identi 
tern for the econd, or retest, intervie 
value for F across these correlated 


ally up 
is the 
ries (see 


ponding 
yaatient’ 
ponding 
ponding 
o inter 
espond 
Also 
cal pat 
w. The 


silence 


= 


v¥, J. D. Matarazzo, JEANNE S. Pui_tips AND RutH G. MATARAZZO 
rABLE 3 
rANDARD DEVIATIONS FoR Major I-C VariaBLes ror INpIvipvaAL Periops or Two INTERVIEWS 
Wira One Doctor on Two Occasions OnE WEEK APART 
Pt Pt Pt Pt.’s Pt.’s 
I t Act llence ler oO Activity 
First ‘ | ond First second first second First Second 
Mear 10.2 4.0 72.80 0.70 8.30 8.2 81.10 59.00 64.70 | 42.55 
D / 2% 10.14 110.80 40.85 1.58 2.05 110.30 | 41.63 | 117.09 | 42.52 
Mear 13.10 13.10 j 5 43.30 14.75 15.00 60.50 | 58.65 30.95 | 28.35 
D 1.76 44 $7.8 25.43 5. 88 5.62 40.11 | 26.46 36.38 | 25.54 
Mean 11.00 11.9 +.10 $8.85 8.85 8.90 62.20 58.40 44.20 39.90 
dD $.72 2 $7 28.56 2.71 2.78 52.81 28 . 84 54.77 | 28.11 
Mear 15.90 | 15.05 9.35 8 Of 5.40 6.40 15.05 | 15.70 3.95 2.35 
D 1.54 $4.79 +.02 2.38 1.74 3.23 4.13 4.42 4.38 4.98 
Mean 11.9 14.1 48.05 37.50 8.45 8.00 56.50 | 46.55 40.00 | 28.90 
dD 4.2] M2 .94 18.03 1.7% >. 18 23.66 17.74 22.21 18.72 
Meat 12.380 | 13.50 S.70 | 37.75 | 9.15 9.50 46.00 | 44.40 28.00 | 25.75 
D 15.7 19.54 30.58 | 16.68 1.88 ?.16 14.19 | 14.59 14.19 | 13.60 
Pt Dr.’s P.t’s Dr.’s 
Adjustment Adjustment Synchronization Units 
First econd First Second First Second First Second 
Mean 91 1.05 63 45 98 98 18.70 21.75 
D 1.31 1.33 75 21 06 05 6.88 9.38 
Mean 9] RF 10.87 11.70 29 6 3.75 4.20 
D 1.05 79 4.86 3.88 16 21 2.16 1.99 
Mean 1.38 1.53 67 70 1.02 1.01 10.60 11.35 
Sp 2.03 1.85 48 51 05 03 4.60 4.77 
Mean 67 1.04 1.22 1.39 96 1.00 15.10 15.40 
dD R3 2.48 90 1.42 OR OR 3.38 3.06 
Mean 52 1.30 47 58 1.00 97 11.55 13.55 
D 1.15 1.80 2 33 02 06 3.99 5.64 
Mean RY 1.15 09 2.17 86 88 59.65 66.25 
D 77 1.39 77 87 05 07 13.88 18.49 
own behavior within the interview means (3, pp. 284-296) was 26.06 for the first 
ubperiod to another—there is seen interview and 26.30 for the second interview 
3 a corresponding change in the a week later. Both of these values are sig 
patient with him for any nificant at the .001 level of confidence 
Further examination of the data in Table 3 
for example, during the first inter reveals that, as in the two earlier studies, 
average interviewee value for /Pt.’s Action is also a function of what the 
eri o 3, respectively vary interviewer 1S doing Guring a pa icula SUD 
P Is 11 pect t | 1 rticular sult 


period of the interview. On the first occasion, 


for example, when the interviewer was con 


ducting a free give-and-take interview in 
Periods 1, 3, and 5, the patients’ average 
duration of utterance, Pt.’s Action, was 72.80 


53.10, and 48.05, whereas while he was inter 
rupting them in Period 4, the patients’ average 


of 
a minute. Interviewer’s lack of 


action fell dramatically to a value 9.35 


of 


action in Period 2 (i.e 


hundredths 
, silence stress) likewise 
h a slight drop in patient 


A similar 


was assoc iated wilt 
action to an average value of 45.55 
pattern across the five subperiods is evident 


for patients’ action during the repeat, or se 
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ond, interview. The values of F are 10.79 
(.001 level) for the second interview and 3.22 


(just short of the .01 level) for the first inter 


It should be pointed out that these sub 
period means for action and silence, as well 
as the other variables shown in Table 3, are 
in reality averages of averages. That is, 
Chapple obtains an individual’s pattern for 
each subperiod by dividing the obtained 
value for any given variable by the number 
of patient units in that period. For example, a 
patient whose units for the 5 subperiods were 
20, 12, 10, 12, and 10, and whose correspond 
ing actions were SOO, 288, 400, 144, and 400, 
would be scored as having average subperiod 
actions of 40, 24, 40, 12, and 40. For any 
given individual, these last figures, being 
averages, are thus relatively independent of 
both the number of patient units during the 
5 different subperiods, and the correlated fact 
that the 5 periods vary in length (as described 
earlier). As averages they are also relatively 
independent of individual differences in inter 
action rates (patient units) among patients 
and thus make possible comparisons between 
individuals. The means shown in Table 3 are 
therefore averages of these individual averages 
across the group of twenty patients.’ 

It is of interest to examine the records of the 
20 patients individually to see whether or not 
the statistically significant group trends shown 
in Table 3 for Action and Silence are also true 
for individual cases. Analysis of the individual 
records indicates that, independent of each 
patient’s own baseline, all 20 showed a drop 
in Action from Period 3 to Period 4 with a 
subsequent increase in Period 5. The pattern 
held individually for all 20 patients in both 
the first and second interviews. This finding 
cross validates the earlier finding of a similarly 
unanimous pattern (5 

As in the previous study, there is a less 
striking finding of increased Silence in Period 
2 relative to Periods 1 and 3. In our previous 


* The test-retest raw scores for all the interaction 


chronograph variables of each of the 20 subject tudied 


here, as we is a description of the method used to 


obtain them fror the pru ted 1 eraction chronograph 


record, can be obtained ) ordering Document Ne 
5095 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washingtor 
25, D. ¢ remitting in advance $2.00 for microfilm or 
$3.75 ior photocoy es. Make check payabie to hief 


PI yjtoduplication Service Library of Congre 
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study (5) 15 individuals out of the group of 20 
showed, for both test and retest, a pattern 
similar to the group pattern shown in the 
present Table 3; the remaining 5 did not. In 
the present study 12 out of 20, taken as indi 
viduals, showed the same group pattern on 
both test and retest. The remaining 8 indi 
viduals included 6 who showed the group 
pattern on one occasion but not on the other; 
and 2 individuals who showed just the op 
posite pattern, Le., a decrease in average 
silence in Period 2 rather than an increase 
These 2 “deviates” manifested the same pat 
tern on both test and retest and thus are com 
parable to the 5 “deviates” of our previous 
study (5) who likewise were stable in their 
deviant pattern on the two occasion 

he analysis by individuals as well as the 
group trends shown in Table 3 are thus a cross 
validation of our earlier finding that interac 
tion patterns of patients, while invariant under 
identical inter-interviewer conditions across the 
interview as a whole (Table 2), are markedly 
susceptible to planned changes in the stimulus 
conditions (presented as_ intra-interview 
changes from Periods 1 to 5 in the behavior of 
a single interviewer). Thus Table 3 shows that, 
as a given interviewer changes his behavior 
from one period lo another, there are pre 
dictable associated changes in interviewee 
interaction patterns. However, Table 2 (as 
well as Table 3) shows that the same inter 
viewer on retest can elicit almost identical 
interviewee patterns (invariance) during this 
interview taken as a whole providing that he 
presents roughly identical stimulus (or inter 
view) conditions 

In Table 4 can be seen the extent to which 
the mean patient interaction values shown in 
Table 3 are reliable from initial test to retest 
for any one period, in contrast to the interview 
as a whole. Both rho and r correlation values 
are shown, although it was demonstrated in 
our earlier study (5) that the rank-order cor 
relation, rho, is the more appropriate statistic 
for our data in view of the concomitant prob 
lems of extremely narrow ranges, limited fre 
quencies, and some occasional skewing. Values 
for r are thus included in Table 4 only for 
purposes of comparison 

In the previous study in which rho was also 
used, 38 of the total of 45 rhos (9 variable: 
times 5 periods) were significantly reliable; 34 
at the .01 level and 4 at the .05 level (5 In 
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TABLE 4 
lestr-Re CORRELATIONS FOR Eacn Ov THE SuBrERIODS OF THE INTERVIEW 
Pt t ts Pt.’s Action Pt.’s Silence Pt.’s Tempo 
Period 
rho r rho r rho r rho r 
I 14" 490" 450* 030 627** 532° 368 023 
Il 128° 052 653** 686** 520° 592°° 687** 688** 
lil ooo" 665** 476° 153 465* 331 487° 156 
LV 16] 0 183 50 327 194 060 186 
\ l 439 280 265 514° 500° 220 272 
Potal 165** g00** 688°" 404° 642°° 648** 735°* 764** 
P Act Pt.’s Adjust Dr.’s Adjust Pt.’s Synchron Dr.’s Units 
Period 
ho r rho r rho r rho ’ rho r 
I 18° 037 6A7** 102 536° 550* 550°* 249 336 458* 
rT s** 679%* | 458° 572** | 535° 565** | .376 208 | .584** | .580°* 
il $29" 154 §2°° 398 158° 293 617** 062 > F a 670** 
LV $14 205 443° 459 211 123 613** 240 323 447* 
\ rs 24% 588 °* 42% 548°* 507* 671** 018 308 470* 
| 
Total 738°* 768** 776** iam 558°* 554° 544°* 526° 528° | .823°* 
| 
° ant at the { probal y 
~ nificant at | r { probability 
rABLI terns of the 20 patients studied. Thus, for 
A 4! . ? ND vy IONS < NG Ss i 4 7 , © : « , 
MEAN TANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES AND RiHOS example, the finding of so few statistically 
vor IniTiaTive (Periop 2) AND DOMINANCE —_ P 
Pesiop 4) significant correlations for Period 4 is probably 
a function of the fact that this period repre 
wl 2 rho sents only 2.37 minutes of the total 32-minute 
interview; the well-known Spearman-Brown 
1. Me Initiative 70 67 1¢ > . 
Period 2) 1 #16 phenomenon. Of all the 5 periods shown in 
' ix” va . . 
SD 19 16 Table 4, Periods 3 and 2 elicit, relatively 
Range 29 to .92 38 to .92 speaking, the most stable values of all nine 
) Mean Domi 16 46 Woy , one , . 
aones variables. The stability of Period 3 in this 
Period 4 study is in contrast to our earlier finding that 
; . 
dD = oo this period was one of the least stable (6 
Range 0 to 92 + .75 to 80 


lable 4 of the present study, 29 of the possible 


45 period-variable combinations show sta 


tistically significant (stable) values of rho; 15 
it the .O1 level and 14 at the .05 level. Thus 
in the subperiods, as well as in the interview 
is a whole (shown in Table 2), the use of a 
test-retest interval of seven days, in contrast 


associated with somewhat 


the 


to several minutes, | 


less stability, relatively for 


spe iking, 


interaction variables studied 


However, when one remembers the artifacts 


in measurement described earlier, and also the 
fact that some of the periods shown in Table 4 


are based on only a small fraction of the total 


(32-minute) interview, the 29 statistically sig 


nificant rhos out of a possible 45 still indicate 


considerable stability for the interaction pat 


However, in our earlier study we had some 
evidence that this finding was a carry-over of 
the differences in the way our two interviewers 
applied the silence stress in Period 2. Since, in 
the present study, the same interviewer ap- 
plied the silence stress in both the test and 
retest of Period 2 this difference in the two 
experiments Is not surprising 

Ihe results of Tables 3 and 4, while some 
what less striking than the comparable find 
ings of our two earlier studies, nevertheless 


indicate statistically significant (i.e., predict 


able) modifiability in patient interaction 


patterns as a function of planned changes in 
the stimulus conditions presented by the inter 
viewer from one subperiod of the interview to 
another. 

Finally, Table 5 shows the means, standard 
ind stability coefficients 


deviations, ranges, 








STABILITY OF INTERACTION 


for the Initiative (Period 2) and Dominance 
(Period 4) variables in the first and second 
interviews 

The values of rho for both these variables 
are significant at the .06 level of confidence 
hese values indicate a fair stability for these 
interaction variables, in view of the fact that 
the initiative score is based on Period 2 which 
was of only about 7.50 minutes’ average dura 
tion, and the dominance score is based on 
Period 4 which was of only about 2.37 min 
utes’ average duration. Pearson rs for these 
two variables, .335 and .367, respectively, are 
slightly lower than the corresponding rhos 
Our earlier suggestion (5) would still seem to 
be pertinent, that the degree of invariance of a 
single individual’s “initiative” or “‘ascendance 
submission”’ pattern could be investigated in 
greater detail (and presumably with a corre 
sponding increase in stability) by extending, 
in a separate study, the length of each of these 
two periods to perhaps 15 minutes. 

Despite the fair stability (rho) for these two 
variables, the general lowering of the stability 
coefficients in the present experiment holds 
also for both of them since three out of four 
values for the two earlier studies reached the 
01 level and the remaining one (Dominance in 
the original study) reached the .05 level. The 
06 level of confidence, found for each of the 
two variables in the present study, is therefore 
another indication of a somewhat lowered 
stability coefficient when the test-retest inter 
val is increased from a few minutes to seven 
days, even if the same interviewer is used for 
retest rather than a different interviewer 


DISCUSSION 


These results in conjunction with those re- 
ported in our earlier studies, seem to indicate 
two things: (a) a test-retest interval of several 
minutes and the use of two different inter 
viewers (5, 6), as well as retest interva! of 
seven days and the use of the same interviewer 
on the two occasions, both result in the finding 
of considerable stability for the rather « omplex 
interaction variables obtained during a psycho 
logically meaningful, miniature interpersonal 
situation (the interview It 3 however, ap 
parent that (+) the stability is somewhat lowe! 
for the sec ond of the two methods emp oyed 

There are undoubtedly many factors as 
sociated with this slight lowering of stability 


in the seven-day study. Four factors, at lea 
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may be involved: (a) an habituation effect as 
any given patient “gets used to” the same 
interviewer on the two occasions; (6) the possi- 
bility that the patient’s “set” may be different 
in still another way on the two occasions, e.g., 
as manifested by a difference in what he talked 
about (differences in the patient’s “content” 
in the two interviews); (c) the possibility of 
extra-interview influences in the life of the 
patient during the seven-day interval, e.g., 
major life changes such as a decision to leave 
one’s spouse, change jobs, etc.; and (d) a true 
relative lowering of stability in time simply as 
a function of “random” or “unknown’’ life 
factors, such that one would expect pro- 
gressively lower stability coefficients as the 
retest interval was increased to one month, 
6 months, one year, etc. 

Each of these four possibilities seems amen 
able to experimental investigation. The 
“habituation” factor could be explored by 
employing, for test-retest, as in our two earlier 
studies, two different interviewers with the 
same patient (in counterbalanced order) for 
interviews seven days apart. If stability co 
efficients higher than those of the present 
study were obtained the “habituation” hy 
pothesis would be tenable. Our group is cur 
rently investigating the hypothesis that the 
“content” of the two interviews may be more 
dissimilar in interviews seven days apart than 
in two interviews conducted on the same day 
The third possibility, that important “extra 
interview influences’? may modify behavior 
during the seven day test-retest interval, could 
be investigated by using any of a number of 
devices (a specially designed questionnaire, an 
open-en led interview, etc.) at the end of the 
retest session. The fourth possibility, that of 
progressive “decay” in stability coefficients as 
a function of time, could be investigated by 
using, in counterbalanced order, two inter 
viewers two weeks apart in one study, one 
month apart in another, 6 months apart in a 
third, etc. Of course, if the “habituation” 
factor were also of interest here, one still 


could employ the latter approach but use 
only one interviewer for both test and retest 
In contrast to the four factors just discussed, 
an alternative hypothesis may explain the 
slight lowering of stability coefficients in the 
present study. The standard deviations of all 
nine of the interaction variables shown in 


lable 2 for the first interview are smaller than 








2 G. Sastow, J. D. Matarazzo, JEANN 
two earlier studies 
the 


in all three investiga 


their counterparts in the 
lo take 


number of patient unit 


one example while average 


ipproximate ly 72. the standard devia 


tions 1 
tion of 15 lor the present I idy is considerably 
ower than the value of 25 found in the two 


other series.) The smaller standard deviations 
indicate that the present sample of patients is 
the 


homogeneous wit! 


tudied 


from initial test to 


more respect to all 


interaction variable The lowering of 


tability coethcient retest 


thus may be merely a reflection of the narrower 


range of variability for each of the nine vari 
able ( 


mentioned must 


hoice among the various possibilitie 


iwait further research 


UMMARY 


ent inve gation in extension ol 


Lhe pore 
two earlier ones, was a study of the interaction 


patterns of 20 patients who were interviewed 


single examiner in test-retest interviews 
days The both 


that patient interaction patterns are remark 


by a 


even apart results indicate 


ably stable, or invariant, over this seven-day 


interval, and that the interaction patterns can 
be predictably modified (within either test or 


S. Purtities AND Rutu G. MATARAZzZO 


retest interviews) by planned changes in the 
interviewer's behavior 
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AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENT 


ARTHUR 
Institute Psychiatr Vaudsl 


INCI Lhe publication ol I he lulhor 
ilarian Personal 2), the relationship of 
ethnic prejudice and authoritarian atti 

ude lo personality and p ychopathology ha 
been the subject of a number of studi Sev 
eral scales have been used as measures ol 
authoritarian attitudes, and the personality 


ictors underlying authoritarianism have been 


estigated with a even reater variet ol 
echnnique The me irequel y used attitude 
measures | tudies of this 1 pe have been the 
Anti-Semitism (A-S Ee thnocentrisn | ind 
| m (I cales developed in The Author 

rian Personality. Vhe personalit ide ha 
Deen ass ed | means olf clinica ntervie 
Z | ychoana 1 the Themati Apper 
eption Test (2 ie Rorschach (1 19), the 
Rosenzweig P-F te the A iport Vernon Scale 
of Value I ther test 10 Ihe MMPI 
has been used mo olten in udying 1 au 
thoritarian syndrome (2, 3, 8, 10, 11, 12, 17 
\ irve of these udie the mayority ol 


hich have been reviewed by Christie (5 
eaves no doubt that personality lactors a 


count for a substantial portion ol the variance 


in ethnic prejudice and authoritarian attitude 
n general. The question that still remains 
open, however, concerns the characteristi 
ind the extent of these personality tactors 
I'wo rather different approaches to thi 
que tion may be discerned. In one approach 
the emphasis is on describing the psychody 
namics (if the investigator 1s psychoana yt 
ically inclined) or the trait structure (if the 
investigator is factor analytically inclined) of 


the authoritarian personality, but without 
reference to psychological maladju tment per 
e. The dynam approach |} exemplified, lor 
example, by the work of Frenkel-Brunswik 
ee 5, pp. 226-275). The trait structure ap 
proa¢ hi represented in the work of Eysenck 
7), who conceives of the Luthoritarian per on 
ility as representing one extreme ol the dimen 


ion of “tough-mindedness-tendermindedne 


pil 
which in turn he conceives as a projection onto 
the social attitude field of a set of constitution 
Public Health ‘ V Re irc! he 
il Instit f Me Healt 


R. JENSEN! 
Hospital), Universit f London 

ally determined personality variables, vi 
introversion-extraversion. In Eysenck’s scheme 
the introversion-extraversion dimension 1s rep 
resented as independent of “neuroticism” or 
maladjustment. More will be said concerning 
this theory in the light of the present evidence 


Phe econd, more prevalent approach nas 


been concerned with the kind and degree of 
personality maladjustment associated with 
tuthoritarian attitude Psychiatr diagnosti 
techniques particularly the MMPI, have 
figured prominently in this research. And it 
is largely at thi point that most of the di 


igreements have arisen. Thus Masling (17) ha 


criticised the idea that authoritarianism ji 


related to psychological maladju tment, ind 
has mentioned investigations on four groups of 
psychiatric patients that failed to show signifi 


cant correlation between various measures of 
authoritarianism Anti-Semitism, Ethnocen 
trism, and Fascism scale ind several criteria 
of psychopathology, including the MMPI. And 
Maria Levinson (2, p. 968) found that the en 
tire range on the Ethnocentrism ale wa 
represented in a group of psychiatric clinic 
patient 

Ihe studies which have found more positive 
evidence of a relationship between maladjust 
ment and authoritarianism (&, 10, 11) have 
been addressed not to the question ol whether 
psychiatric patient obtain higher or lower 
scores than “‘normal’’ subjects on measures of 
authoritarianism, but rather to that of whether 
persons in the normal or nonpsychiatric popu 
lation who score high on measures of author 


itarlanism show a ‘gree of mental 


ill-health than persons scoring low on author 


itarianism. It seems likely that the relation 
hip between mental ill-health and author 
itarianism does not hold in both directions. In 


po ible to have 


without howing 


»ther words while it may be 
iny degree of mental illne 

authoritarian attitudes, it may not be possible 
to manifest an extreme degree of authoritari 
anism without being psy hologically malad 
iusted One may conceive ol the catter 
diagram of the correlation between authoritari 


inism and maladjustment as being more the 








44 ARTHU! 
hape of ght tr ‘ er than the usual 
‘ ‘ 1} ougt ‘ ‘ he p to ¢ | il 
ome « ne Ce! 4 I I I found in 
re ( ire na if Cal t ter Y 
in Tne pren eT ! \¢ ing’ he 
recet ( | ‘ 1 see that th i I 
i tor roae to the obiem ot author 
irianis! d menta ealth ould be 0 
1586 the p he y ilad tment of indi d 
ia t two ¢ remes on measures of author 
itariar le 1} essentially was the plan 
of the preset tudy 
The Prey e scale. The principal instrument 
used rie re of prejudice in thi tudy wa 
the /’r (prejudice cale, ich Gough 11 
der at n em ! {f the MMPI, 
he Levinsor inford Anti-Semitism 
e (16 e criterion. While the Pr scale 
nsists of 32 items of the MMPI, it has no 
more than seve! ‘ mmon with ar 
other MMPI scale f’a nd one-fourth of the 
Pr ivter io not poy I of the other 
The ( t dit of the Pr scale 
ere uffioent I ! mn (Cs | tude 11 
12) 1 ral e aS an instrument for 
me ! ( ( e personality i el 
lhe /’r el heen si n to be significantly 
( ‘ el ethnocentri nd 
hor attit " ured | the 
\ | | r 11 lhe relat e mayni 
tud ene rreiation ndicate tha he /’r 
r be ( rdeqd hy muct i 
me é horitarian udes as of pre 
udice | also be re nized that the 
) he Ir ile tituting about ¢ 
per « | total MMPI en ire almost 
ert { he ! ter of the MMPI 
1} ire orrelated } ithe inianism 
Alt nd late ibiected the MMPI 
t I i ne hy ind ‘ ore 
; | r the onite ol ind ul } {} 
ter oe er ¢ relate 62 th the 
| r Vet I ol ne ay iter ere 
imor e 40. In the present study an item 
, he Py ; in the highest 
anal ‘ a ter el ¢ ] cale 
crite howed that 20 of the 32 Pr ite 
| 1 ec be et thre I I ! ) ro p) 
in I | ( { er cel c ol ont 
det y ‘ er 1} j here r t ea OH 
el ‘ he MMPI e been show! 
o be ( t¢ ( iran ( 


) 


Jense? 


MMPI iten ire related to the authoritarian 
syndrome, the relationship is tenuous and 
various items do not have the me degree of 


discriminatory er in different populations 


DO 


\ likely | ypothe is seems to be that the dis 
criminatory power of the items is related to 
the degree of educational sophistication of the 


other factors that have 
effe I This po \ 
ict that 20 of the Pr items 


low I 


les ota leg 
Diego State College 


subjects and probably 


educationally selective sibility 


uggested by the f 


discriminated between high and scale 


subjects among the San 


students and only 6 of the 


Pr items were found 
to discriminate between high and low F 
Altus and Tafejia 


tudents in a psychol 


scaie 
subjects in the 


ul 


tudy by 
(3 whose 


jects were 


ogy course in the Santa Barbara College of the 


University of California, and probably repre 


ent an educationally, or at least psychologi 
cally, more oph ticated roup P ychology 
majors in San Diego State College generally 
had the lowest Pr scores of any students in the 
pre ent tudy 

The content of the Pr items may be inter 
preted in general term representing atti 
tudes of anti-intellectuality I like science”’ 
aise “T like poetry’ false), cynicism ‘Most 
people make friends because friends are likely) 


ist I think 


to be useful to them’’—/(rue), distri 
most peopie vould lie to get ahead’’—true), 
doubt and suspicion (“I commonly wonder 
what hidden reason another person may have 
for doing something nice for me lrue), MIs 
anthropy and querulousne The man who 
provides temptation by leaving valuable prop 
erty unprotected is about much to blame for 
its theft the one who steals 1t lrue), dis 
content ith se tatus and fearful self-con 
cern It makes me feel like a failure when | 
he ir ol the Icce ol someone ] know well” 
lrue Several times a week I feel as if some 
thing dreadful tbout to happen’’—(rue 

I he u that certain MMPI iter differ 
entiate between high and low scorers on mea 
ures of prejudice and authoritarianism and that 
the Pr scale correlated h the A-S, E, and 
| cale ha ed ome riter 11 to char 
cte e the authoritarian perso1 y in terms 
of the content of these MMPI items. Strictly 
peal tI not a 1 prodecure. In order 
to be 1 an litional , n would 
be re juired to deter? ( hether « not the 
ter ere ict t t el I bout the 

1u he ce this has 
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never been done, and indeed would not even TABLE 1 
be advisable, we can legitimately make no use T Conversion TABLE AND PERCENTILES FOR PR 
, , SCOR! BASED ON 712 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
of item content other than as a possible source * 
i , . 342 MALE 370 FeMAu 
of hypotheses about personality 
\ more ce fensil ec j pproat h vould con ist ol Raw Percer 7 Raw Percen 7 
. , . . t tile ° re tile Score 
determining the relationships between the 
1uthoritarian measures and the various clin 9 ** 13 23 g oO 
cal scales of the MMPI and then character Zi l 99 77 12 43 19 58 
: 26 76 i! 40 73 56 
, the thoritar > ) 3 
izing the authoritarian personality in terms ol 25 76 10 5() 67 &S 
our empirical knowledge of the meaning of the 24 75 9 41 OO 53 
1 : ) 7« c 
inical scales, which have been elucidated by , ‘ 6 66 53 2 
b I 6). J ' 22 1| 9 74 7 |62| 44 48 
innumerabtk udies ) ven then, caution 21 7 99 73 6 64 35 46 
must be taken not to think of the authoritarian 20 4 98 71 5 55 27 44 
9 ) 98 0 ( 19 ‘ 
personality in the ingulal he approach Sug ~ 4 4 - I 
a . 18 13 97 69 3 4% 12 38 
gested above would permit i number of genet 17 14 0s 6) ) 41 5 44 
ilizations about the personality characteristics 16 14 93 65 | l 2 29 
1 24) 9 63 0 4 
to be found among al group of persons having 14 27 87 61 
l ritarial fituce bi most like Y ony 
me of these ven ill tion ould ho ! true . the distrit ' ra antly we 
7 n ave beer alize 
{¢ dividi 
I nay iu * The absence of fre t int 7 ta t 
MleETHOD a ‘oo 
hye The g I r of the MMPI d 
712 , hing the un D , high drop-ot \ ma tudents the 
( y , coeducatior eral a { g a ste to other ges and 
‘ er ( r i ind was rea te | r 
rtot ) ts of tl " ho 
é ( heir sopho ¢ yea KESULI 
| i t i ) t Ca ) il cal 
For ODA) w ti I 114 senior Ljorir Characteristics of Pr. Since normative data 
I ( ( (meri ( or on the Pr cal | ive been publi hed oniy tora 
Educatio eee © prade-point averag Were SISO imple of high school seniors (11, 12), it would 
ava or all the freshmet | 1] | 
- eem advisable to present similar data for a 
| } out rat 6 cent) hy ‘ coher imple before yoing on to make further 
i TI interpretations on the basis of #7 
id | aI th tha The distribution of raw /’r scores in the c 
icy im] e is con pl uUOUSIY More constricted 
he “G.I. B i etl at the ‘ 
h ce ind positive kewed than in Gough’s high 
f } © wo cho« imple. In orde » make comparison 
ol e Pr scale i other MMPI scale idl 
; Ol ion tabi pre} rea lable 1 Phi 
I ' 
] has a mean of 50 indard devia 
I on ¢ 10 Ince test ol the skewne of the 
ition ol! re iwnilicant at the 
I i er Cel ( e7 ile was normalized 
( ’ 
lable 2 q elf ito! The f 
, lowing point table e to be noted 
} { ) The reliability of Pr } onsistent wit 
t higher Pr ( Gou finding 11 54) and compare 
favorabl th the re ibility of other MMPI] 
21a é Ke P | ec 6 p 
1 t itaa f The rete re ! ilter one year 1 
T ‘ r | 
The w i f i t notab igh cor lering the restricted range 
ia) 4 tu 
. . ol core 
fo ‘ 
) 
e ' 001) high ' , he mean /’r for the freshmen is appro» 
mate one standard ce ition lower than that 
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FABLE 2 
Da Pr Scace tn Two CoLiece SAMPLE 
Educatiot 
Py . met Major 
¥ ene 
N 114 
B Split -hall reliability 81 
dd -eve! or V 100 
rected pear 
nan-Bro lor 
ai : 
b Retest reliability (1 56 
year interval V $12 
Mean and Standard R35 6.37 
Deviation D459 1D 3.43 
d Average decrease in 2.05 
Pratter 1 year of CR 9.45 
college and Criti N $12 
al Ratio the 
difference 
¢ Correlation of Pr 27 
with I scale iE .09 
Form ODA)* 
at wrelation of Pr l E .06 
with intelligence \ 288) 
American (oun 
cil on Edu hon 
test 
Correlation of Pr 13, SE .06 
with Grade Point V 283) 
Average 
°'7 ale is 1 al w e¢ E-F scale given in Gougl 
paper % 241 


of Gough’s high school sample, and the mean 
nearly two standard 
the 


which report signifi 


of the education majors |} 


deviations lower. This is consistent with 


findings of other studie 
rrelation between educational level and 
ures ol 170) 

The y Pr 


year of college | ignificant 


cant c 


mea iuthoritarianism 


5, > 

d of 
ifter highly 
While 69 per cent of the Ss obtained lower Pr 


on the retest, only 20 per cent obtained 


tematic lowering scores 


one 


cores 
higher scores. The 11 per cent whose scores 
did not change over the one-year interval had 
a very low mean Pr of 5.77, SD 3.71 

e. The correlation of Pr with the F scale in 
the college senior group is considerably lower 
than the correlation of .46 in Gough's study 
his is undoubtedly due to the very restricted 
range of scores on both scales in the college 


or tending to lower the correla 


When the present sample was 


lact 


tion coethicient 


sample, a 


combined with ia group ol 96 junior college 
vocational student who had taken the same 
tests, the correlation between Pr and F rose 
to .OO, SE .07 

& g. The correlations of Pr with intelli 
gence and grade point average are sin larly 


) 
‘ 
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much lower than those in Gough’s study, 
again because of the greater homogeneity of 
the college sample, with the consequent re- 
striction of range on the correlated variables. 
Both the statisti- 
cally significant at better than the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. While there is certainly a 


negative correlation between intelligence and 


correlations, however, are 


Pr, as well as of other measures of authoritari- 
anism (5, p. 168), intelligence may be regarded 
as a negligible factor in the variance of Pr in 
a college population. For example, it was found 
that groups even with widely differing Pr 
scores (above 15 and below 3) showed no sig- 
nificant difference mean intelligence test 
(ACE) scores. 

Some additional findings about Pr may be 
noted. There differences 
between men and women. Students majoring 
in different subjects had significantly different 
mean Pr scores. Why these differences should 


exist among groups cf students of the same 


in 


were no Significant 


age, at the same stage in their education, and 
in the same college would be difficult to explain 
except in terms of personality differences. Most 
of the groups representing different fields of 
study were too small to permit meaningful 
but the two largest 
business majors and education majors 


statistical comparisons, 
groups 

showed a highly significant difference (p < 
001) in mean Pr scores. The high Pr groups 
were students majoring in business administra 
tion, commerce, social work, art, music, math 
ematics, and chemistry. The low Pr groups 
were students majoring in psychology, educa- 
tion, physics, biology, and economics. Any 
generalizations or interpretations from these 
data alone would necessarily be ad hoc. Since 
the students in all these groups took the MMPI 
at the very beginning of their freshman year, 
there can be no reflection on the influence of 
the faculties or curricula of the various depart 
ments of the college in contributing to these 
differences in mean Pr 

Pr and personality adjustment. The greatly 
restricted range of the Pr distribution in this 
college sample, with the large piling up of 
scores toward the low end of the scale, and the 
likely constriction and skewness of the distri 
ol the 


deterred 


bution most the clinical scales of 


MMPI, the 


studying the relationship between Pr and the 


on 


investigator from 


clinical scales by means of the correlation co- 
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eihcient Ihe nature of the distributions in 
this Sample would have so attenuated the 
correlations as to obscure possibly important 
relationships. Therefore it was decided to com 
pare the MMPI clinical scales of adequately 
large groups of high and low Ss on Pr to per 
mit the emergence of reiatively unambiguous 
tatistical significance should real differences 
exist. While it is the standard practice to use 
the upper and lower 27 per cent of the dis 
tribution in comparing high and low groups, 
this cutoff point would be impossible in the 
present distribution, as is obvious from inspec 

tion of the Percentile column in Table 1. There 
would be only five points difference between 
the highs and lows if the upper and lower 27 
per cent were used, and furthermore the highs 
would still fall below the mean Pr of noncollege 
groups Therefore it was decided to select from 
the 712 freshmen who took the MMPI the 
upper 7 per cent (A 54) on the Pr scale 
(scores above 15) and the lower 8 per cent 
(scores below 3, A 59) 


Comparisons between these groups on the 
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nine clinical scales and the A scale of the 
MMPI revealed that some of the scales dis 
criminated positively, some negatively, and 


others not at all. On each scale that showed a 
difference between the high and low Pr groups, 
this difference was significant at better than 
the .001 level of confidence. The differences on 
the remaining scales were in all cases smaller 
than the standard error of the difference and 
thus completely nonsignificant. The high Pr 
group was higher (more “maladjusted”’) on 
the following MMPI scales: Hs (hypochon 
driasis), D (depression), Pd (psychopathic de- 
viate), Pl psy‘ hasthenia), Sc (S« hizophrenia), 
and Ma (hypomania). The following scales dis 


criminated negatively: K (‘‘defensiveness”’ 
and Hy (hysteria). The Mf (masculinity-femi 
ninity) and Pa (paranoia) scales did not dis 
criminate significantly. These results are pre 
sented in Tab'e 3 in such a way as to permit 
comparisons with other studies on the rela 
tionship between measures of authoritarian 
attitudes and the MMPI scales. The magni- 
tude of the correlations has not been given, as 


rABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIPS! BETWEEN VARIOUS MEASURES OF AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE MMPI Scaces 


Meas Crite 
. 4 P sure . . 
tudy ampli N of Re " -4 
Jense n College Freshmen 113 f Py 
Tyler (20, p Graduate Education 107, 7 Pr 
453 Majors (female 
Gough (12, p High School Seniors* (271 r Pr 
258 Class A 
Gough (12, p High School Seniors 231 r Pr 
258 Class B 
Gough (10 p High School Seniors 271 r 4.S* 
241 Class A: 
Gough (11, p High School Seniors sO) t° A.S‘ 
249 Class A 
Gough (10, p High School Senior 271 r E-F* 
241 Class A 
Freedmar el ( ollege Freshmen 441 r I 
al. (8, p. 317 Sample 1 (female 
lreedmar el ( ollege Freshmen 225 r | 
i 5,1 317 i e2 (le ale 
4 dicates a po r elatior licates a nega rrela 
ence are give In the Jense tudy ali relat " are g ant t 
1¢ test f ignificance of | es betwee ca f highest 
14 Sample ! 
1K ale not ed in Tyle tud 
‘Le anford Ant € t ale 
i test f y 4 f differe es betwee ea 4 
* Goug EF ‘ ) ade up of te t 
(a ! af aie 
* The ely ale were t t 
ale w a 
The Class A H e t " 


MMPI Scales 


K | Hs |\D| My | Pa | MS ly) Po | P| Se | Mo 
4 } 4 + + + 
O } t + t 
‘ + + + + + 
j ; + + + t 
i } { 
+ t 
; ' + 
‘ 
t Only rela ignificant beyond the .05 level of confi 
y the i £ e 
ent (Pr res above and lowest & per cent (Pr scores below 3) 
1 lowest 4 A ale a sample of 
ef at ale, I 4% 
1 t Freedma tudy. The rrelation for the complete Hy 
tance; therefore the four sets of data fram Gough 
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these iry considerab irom one sample to 
nother and essentia add nothing to the 
picture Only those relation hips iwnificant 
beyond the per cent level have been included 

Though these results clearly establish the 


lact of a relationship between Pr and certain 
clinical scale the alone are not suthcent to 
answer the question concerning the relation of 
Pr to psychological maladjustment. The cor 
relation, or diflerences between high and low 
groups, could conceivably be based entirely on 
MMPI scores considered to be well within the 
normal range of psychological adjustment 
In order to answer this question the high and 


ow Pr groups were compared with respect to 
he proportion of each group obtaining 7 
cores above /0 , the level generally in 
cicative ol p OOF i maladjustment 
The result ere clear-cut \ ynificanth 
p < 1) greater proportion of the high Pr 
yroup obtained 7 core ibove 70 on the 
lolowing scal D, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, Ma. For 
each of these il on the iverage, there 
were about twelve time many of the high 
Pr grou ho obtained 7 scores above 70 
is of the low Pr group. The scales on which 
he proportions of high and low Pr group 
having 7 score bove 70 were not significant 


lifferent were // W/4 It should be 
noted that while in the comparisons of Table 
he fly scak nverse related to Pr, the 
higt 1 ie Pr gt o not diffe n the 
propor ns obt 1 core hove 70 on 
the // cale. TI findu rests th t} | 
é I’ ociated with high //y in tl 
imple, the //y is not so high as to be in the 
bnormal t ripe | ( moveneou nara 
er of the #/ cal oO ente the picture 
here kor « imple rreedma ¢ l 8) found 
nificant re Y ela ! het een 
I] nm he ( ile ] ( r n their ¢ eve 
impo I I trie rel ve the or le 
ter from the // ‘ 

Another que I ema he I ered 
oncernil he re I ip of Pr to adjust 
me That 1 » stuck vi how signs of 
poor psychologica ! tment i idged 
depender ‘ he MMPI also have higher 
l’r core t! tudel ) ppea to be 
r dj ted et ( ro | inswe! 
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to this question the entire college faculty wa 


asked to submit the names of students whom 
they knew | 
well-adjusted or poorly adjusted in the sense 
ol like : candidates for Pp ychological 
counseling. None faculty had 

knowledge of the aims of this study. Students 


ersonally and considered either 


being 
Ity 


of the any 


about whom there was general agreement 
by two or more of the faculty were compared 


on the Pr scale 
The 


ignificantly 


were clear 
30 


Again the result 
cul poorly adjusted group (A 
had a (p < .0O1) higher mean 
Pr (9.93) than the well-adjusted group (A 
57) with a mean Pr of 5.61. 


DISCUSSION 


Phere is quite clearly a relations! 
the 


p between 


authoritarian attitudes on personality 


level as measured by the Pr scale and psyche 


logical maladjustment as measured by the 
MMPI as well as by faculty ratings. But in 
addition to this general finding, what more 
pecifically can be gleaned from these data 


as to the a pects ol personality 


Pr scale? While in any 


number 


tapped by the 


one study in which a 


of correlations or group differences 


are obtained certain of these may lack general 


ignificance because of peculiarities of the 
particular sample, the type of analysis applied 
or the merely chance fluctuations of sampling 
the marked consistencies shown in the studie 

mmarized in ‘Table 3 do provide a sound 


D, Hy, Pi 


basis for interpretation. The K, 


tent rela 


| play the most con 

nship to measures of authoritarianism, and 
o the disci ! confined to these 

Not or does A sho negative corre ion 

th ithoritarian measures in ever tudy 
but these correlation ire general higher 
tl ny of the othe (0 } 12 lor in 
tance, found correlations between Pr and A 

hich were nearly as high as the reliabilitic 
of either of these Lie The meaning of A 

comple Phe scale is originally devised as 
1 correction factor for the clinical scales (18 
but has since been found to have psychological 
ignificance in its own right. In the clinica 

terpretation of the MMPI a high K score is 
regarded as indicative of a defensive ittitucde 
ind a low A core suggests unguarded and 
indiscrete frankne and a tendency to peak 
critically of self. Le AK found mo fre 
quently in conditions characterized by ego 
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weakness, in which the person is psychologi 
cally naked and vulnerable, as in the psychoses 
nd anxiety states. K shows a high negative 
correlation ( 74) with the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (4), and a factor analysis of 


the MMPI in a college Sample by Wheele: 
21) shows a low A, along with high Pt and 
Sc, to be highly saturated with the factor 


nterpreted as anxious self-concern with which 


the ego defense eem inadequate to cope 
High A, along with high A/y, was saturated 
with the factor interpreted as intactness of the 
ego-defense mechanisn Wheeler’s study also 


highlight the inverse similarity between A 
and Pr, in that correlations between A and 
the other MMPI scales show very much the 
same paitern a does the Pr scale, except ol 
course that the direction of the correlation is 
reversed nce Pr and A are negatively cor 


related. High A scores have been found to be 


associated with the following traits: sociabie 
wide interests, reasonably enthusiastic, and 
verbal; low A’ scores: high-strung, cynical, 
dissatisfied nd individualist 14, p i8 
K is positive correlated with intelligence 
ind socioeconomic statu ind there is a tend 
ency tor ole f tudent and college educated 
persons to obtain A scores one-half to one 
tandarad ce Lion higher than the noncollege 
population—the same relationships that have 
been found (inversely of course) for the Pr 
cale (6, 1 Of the MMPI scale K i 
probal he be ingle index of the per 
ona uctor tapped by Pr, at least in the 
npsychiatri po] ition 
The positive correlation between ethni 
prejudice nd the D scale is first noted in 
The Authoritarian Personality omewhat to 
the surprise of the investigators, since clini 
gns epre oI ere more ipparent n 
psy r coring low on ( 
entrisi \ e¢ I lable 5. hnoweve!r the 
[x © re ons! p ol re il ae 
th D el re ( stent 1 sever av 
That D ta mogeneo il¢ nd 1 t 
ilwa be erpreted in relation » other 
Lif¢ n ¢ ica I e may jul | ne 
ipparent « r ‘ tI ‘ inical obse 
vation note n Zhe Authoritarian Perso 
[here ( e! ( 
ssor r } h D and K. Persor 
ol ! dD core ¢ r l¢ ed | 
Cll-ce le Ace Y rT 


narrowness of interests, poor morale, an 
uneasy self-concern and dissatisfaction with 
their current situation (6). Except in relation 
to other scales D is difficult to interpret clini 
cally. However, taken alone it may be regarded 
as the best single index of maladjustment in 
the MMPI (9 

The Hy scale shows a consistently negative 
corre on with the Pr and F scales. Since 
Hy and K are highly correlated, a similar 
interpretation as that given for A applies 


7) 


also to Hy: in hort, there appears to be a 
negative relationship between repressive tend 
encies and authoritarianism. Like K, Hy is 
positively correlated with intelligence and 
is usually about one-half standard deviation 
higher in college samples than in the adult 
standardization group. It is quite clearly the 
psychic and not the somatic items of the Hy 
scale that account for its negative correlations 
with both Pr and F. Freedman et al. (8) found 
the correlations between the Hy scale and the 
California F scale in two college samples to 
he 02 and .0O. But when the somatic items 
were removed, the correlations rose to 11 


and 4 A high //y score based on the 


psychic items indicates a tendency not to 
tire easily, not to be depressed, a feeling that 
life good and that the world is benevolent 
in short rather optimistic, extraverted 
attituce 


The negative correiation or absence of 
correlation) between authoritarianism and 
the Pa (paranoia) scale is usually viewed with 
surprise, for Zhe Authoritarian Personality 
called upon the paranoid mechanisms of 
projection, extrapunitiveness, and power orien 


tation in explaining the authoritarian syn 


} f 
drome. The reason for the negative correla 
tion between Pa and F (and presumably also 
for the lack of correlation with fr in the 
present study has been a lequately explained 


by Freedman ef al. (8) in terms of the heter 
ogeneous nature of the Pa items. When the 
Pa scale broken down into three types of 


iten he correlations between F and these 
ub-Pa scales are follow Persecutory 
Ideas (9 01), Poignancy (9 07), and 
Naiveté (7 ZZ This last correlation was 


iwnificant at the .001 level and it seems safe 
to say it t! element of the Pr scale that 
rvely nts for the negative correlation 


} ‘ ‘ } " 
hor rial rn The persecutory 
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tems are not at a iplie, hardly concealing 
heir pathological implication ind compara 
tive le ol her ire re ponded to in the 
keyed directior i. more ophisticated Ss 
ich aS colleye tudent Lut as the Pa score 
rise more ol the OTSA 1 items are ol 
course ed nad it hould be noted that 
vyhen the | ! ) I’r rroup nm the present 
tud ere mpare ww the proportions of 
ol ! / r over /0. the | Pr 
group | higher « Pa b CAUSE 
more of them responded the keyed directior 
I ryver 1 I er ol /’a item ing t 
nersecutor ery ire most mY 
mon ‘ ed h parano 
| ( P { i re i ( pure mea ire ot 
eu r ol ne ! ie ine Ops ive 
my r iriet ic Perse coring high on 
/ I r r e doul mpu I obse 
) re ‘ ‘ eal n et pe 
‘ i! ipprene 
I he ( ! ! tr populatio! 
issociated ad tendenci feeling 
} olat eresi ! } I I 
| he ( | re pre ented these 
il¢ ! ‘ I I ol ent re ted to 
i i eu ire the emp! i on 
re obse ve-COMpuUISIVE yndrome high 
DP ( ind ere comparatively littl 
erica nd repre ve tendency ow Hy 
nd A The impre m is that prejudiced 
ithoritarian person e le vell-developed 
evo defense ind are t more exposed and 
nerable to | iwlogical tress in the 
face ot hich the develop tendencik toward 
jx mism, cyl n ) morale D and 
1) ychologica oOlation 7 along with the 
more primitive defense of a compulsive 
ritualistic, and schizoid nature (the triad D 
Pt, Se 
lr ( I rhe pi iret pre ented b thie 
data of tl ud i ‘ the consistencie 
eel n several other ecm o thi riter 
that an idequate theory of social attitude 
particular those in the domain of ethni 
prejudice ind authoritarianisn must take 
0 iwcoun}l ») cho] itnoigica aspect o! 
persor 1 lo nore nem een un 
irranted oversir plification of this complex 
field. | ( K, lor ¢ mple, has formulated a 
theory ! i tt cle hich essentially 
eave out 1 ! he re ol hip bet ee! 


attitudes and personality adjustment 


7 Ky senck conceives of social attitudes as 


being determined by two orthogonal factors 


the Radicalism—Conservatism dimension (R 
factor) and the Toughminded—Tenderminded 
I-factor) continuum. We shall be concerned 


here only with the T factor, which is regarded 


a projection onto the so ial attitude field 


fundamental dimensior 


ol a ol personality, 
Z ntroversion-extraversion which 1s said 
oO be constitutiona determined and is 
conceived a being entirely unrelated to 
emotional instability or neuroticism (7, p 
179 EKysenck equate the authoritarian 
democratic continuum { the ‘T factor, 


iuthoritarian attitudes being an expression of 


toughmindedne Furthermore he consider 


the A-S E, I and Pr caies j é 


measure ol 


sentia 


toughmindedne /, pp 


152, 233 They should therefore be highlh) 
yrrelated with measures of extraversion and 
how comparatively ttle, 1 any, correlation 
vith measures of neuroticisn Kysenck ha 


© stated that those toward the extraverted 


deve Op 


end of the continuun | 


sf i] 


ymptoms oi the 


type during periods ol emotiona 


instabilitv. while those toward the introvertec 


end develop “dysthymic”’ disorder inxiet) 


depression, and obsessive 


If the writer 


compulsive 


understands Eysenck cor 


rectly, these re ationships postulated by his 


theory are not in accord with the facts pre 


sented here. The measures of authoritarianism 
were the 


Hy 


“dysthymic’ 


hown to correlate negatively with 


hysteria cale 


and positively with the 
CAaies dD, Pt 
contrary to predictions from Eysenck’ 


lwo 


contradictory 


both correlations 
being 
lactor-analyti 


theory tudies provide 


similar evidence as well as 


demonstrate that measures of authoritarianism 


have a considerable loading on the neuroticism 
a centroid factor 
MMPI scales, 
and 


loading 70 


factor. Tyler (20) performed 


hiiteen 


including 
that Pr 


on the 


analysis ol 


Pr, on a college SALT) pie found 


had its most substantial 


first factor, which he interpreted as “general 


maladjustment The Cale howing the 
highest correlation with Pr was Pt, whicl 
Eysenck considers to be a relatively pure 


measure ol neurotl m. A Lawley type factor 


\ ' 
inalysis Was < irried out in t! iboratory by 


Dr. M. I. Soueif on several MMPI scales (K 
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Hy, Pd, Pt) and Guilford’s factorially pure 
cycloid) and R (rhathymia 
scales. (The R scale is regarded by Eysenck 
as one of the best measures of extraversion.) 


D (depression), ¢ 


The first two factors in Soueif’s analysis were 
neuroticism and introversion—extraversion 
The MMPI scales with the largest factor 
loadings on neuroticism were K (—.64) and 
Pt (.85), both of which are highly correlated 
The K and Pt scales 


had comparatively small factor loadings on 


with authoritarianism 


introversion-extraversion (.40 and .14 re 
The Hy scale had a loading of .12 
on the neuroticism factor and .77 on extra 


spectively 


version. But it has consistently shown nega 
live correlations with measures of authori 
tarianism, which is exactly the opposite of 
what one would predict from Eysenck’s 


theory 


SUMMARY 


The MMPI was administered twice, with a 
one-year interval, to 712 college freshmen and 
to 114 seniors, who also took the California 
F (Fascism) scale. A discussion of the nature 
of the Pr (prejudice) scale of the MMPI and 
its relation to a number of other variables in a 
college sample are presented, along with a 
normalized 7 conversion table for Pr. 

1. The distribution of Pr scores in the 
college sample was more skewed and con 
stricted, with a piling up of low scores, than 
the distribution of scores in the high school 
group used in the derivation of the Pr scale 

2. The reliability of Pr (.81) compares 
favorably with that of other MMPI scales 


3. There was a significant decrease in meat 


Pr as students advance in college 
1. There were significant differences in 


mean Pr among students majoring in different 


fields 

5. Pr correlated significantly with the 
California F scale 

6. Pr was positively correlated with the 


Hs, dD, Pd, Pt, sé and Ma scales, and nega 
tively correlated with K and Hy 

These findings and those of several related 
studies are discussed as a means of psycho 
logically characterizing the authoritarian 
personality. It was concluded that certain 
psychopathological factors are present in the 


authoritarian syndrome 
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TORS DETERMINING THE GUESSING OF MEANINGS 


OF FOREIGN WORDS'! 


YVONNE BRACKBILL 


A 


nD KENNI 


rH B. LITTLI 


Stanford University 


recent article, Brown, Black, and 
Horowitz (1) report an experiment in 
hich 86 English-speaking subjects were 
ked to gue the English meanings of 21 
pairs ol antonyn presented in three foreign 
language Hindi, Czech, and Chinese. Inter 
biect agreement as to meaning of the toreign 
ords ran as high as 97 per cent and, further 
more he imber of correct guesses for each 
inguage i gril il rreater than chance 
expecta The iuthor interpret their 
result i Ipporting the hypothe that there 
ome sort of intrinsic correspondence be 
tween the sounds of certain words and their 
meanin regarale ol language They suggest 
nat | po ble that the origin of 
peech in gestural in ition ind pl ysiognomk 
inguage | eft a residue of roughly trans 
i il ( vord I i invuayt and 
col rele lor the present we prefer to inter 
pret our resull i indicative of a primitive 
phonet mbolism deriving from the origin 
ol spe ni ome kind of imitative or phy log 
nomic linkage of sound and meanings.” 
The result pre ented by Brown, Black 
ad Horo ire unequivot il in that subjects 
ertail guessed the correct English equiva 
ents of the foreign words with a surprising 
leyrce of accura There are certain ispects 
ol the 1 however, that make it difficult 
» determine hether these results support an 
‘ ittory hypothe of a universal sound 
meant kaye 
1. The method used by the authors was not 
1 fully ippropriate te t of the hypothes 
| 1x may be made in tl regard. First 
ir n. B | ind Horowitz used visual as 


7 iuditory stimuli in their method of 

pre entatio However the hypothesis con 

cert i correspondence between meaning and 
f not between meaning and the written 


1 Therefore. the method most 
nore pl ife to a test ol the hypothe 31S would 


be one depending exclusively on auditory cues 


art by a Stanford 


Second, the hypothesis is necessarily concerned 


intercultural 


vith meanings that have some 
communality. It does not apply to associa 
tional meanings of the type that are largely 
unshared, i.e., private or idiosyncratic, or that 
ire shared only by a very narrow segment ol 
the population. With English-speaking sub 
ects, the most idequate methodological 
control for association meanings lies in avoiding 
the use of Engl words ising instead a 
method that pairs one foreign sound against a 
second foreign sound tinh no meaning pro 
vided 

2. The authors made no check on the fidelity 
of their foreign trar itior Invariably there 
are concepts in one language that have no 
exact and/or ngle equ ilient inother 
ct. 4 p 191). When a translator must choose 
that particular word which be ipproximates 


the intended meaning, it is quite sible that 


pos 


choice may simply be in error 


rY y select tl il ; lternative vhich most closely 
resembles the Englisl ord i ength and 
ound. Hence it is desirable » have some 
consensus of translator i ( i back 
tran lation 
4. The population ol mcept indeter 

minant and the samp procedures are am 
biguous Brown, Black, and Horowitz state 

English antonyn ere elected from the 
Thorndike-Lorge word t with two considera 
tions in mind. (a) The words should name sense 
experiences (e.g varm-cool, heavy-light 
l The members ol pair hould both fall in 


the frequency range of 100 or over per mi lion 


Ihe final list of 21 pau onsisted of those on 
which the three hor ould agree” (1, p 
389 Ve there are erta discrepancies 
between their criteria and their actual word 
imple 1) Thirtee ol e for vo words 
have frequencies of use | than 100° per 
million, by the Thorndike-Lorge word list; 
b) three of the word pairs are clearly not 
antonyn thunder ng, iron-gold, and 
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( 1 L ise experie isceptibie to! rous test init reneral form 
r i ( e deb Che re ts ol the t Studies cited ippear 
] | ‘ ‘ however to con ite contr ritble « 

r cle | il lve Tea { ( Live 
languages. However, those used in their study English meanings of certain words from some 
and in the unpublished studies thev cite foreign languages well above chance Uhe 

constitute a small and unrepresentative sample experiments reported below were designed to 
: 
: ol tre population ol existing language study aspects ol the proce Ss ol matching words 
LI 4 
Obviously t re are practical limitations to ol similar meanings from different languages 
securing a represe¢ ( anguage imple opecih ully we attempted to determine: (a 
y 
Possibly the best ipproximation lies in struc the effects on accuracy of guessing of mode of 
? 
turing the sample so that it contains not more presentation (auditory, visual, or both), (6) 
iT 
than one member of any inguage group vhether the previously reported above-chance 
) 
Phe sampl inguayges, that 1 should be non accuracy ol gue ing would occur vhen the 
mat ll nfort ' thre ' , ‘ | | was | , f le 
OL ite | inately, ree ol the four word Sample was a random one rom a ade 
y 
inguage ised by Brow: Black, and Horo terminate population, and (¢ the speci 
vitz (eng ( Ze ind Hindi) are members stimulus characteristics that lead to accurate 
i 
ol! the Same i ige group guesses 
Maltzman, Morri t, and Brooks (3) have 
\ Ol 
reported a series of experiments similar to that [ETHOD 
4 | Brow Bs | i d Horo / In the r st idy I if major late ia ive Ve us 
; ibie ere pres ed in print | iorm only H Japa ese, CT es i | lish. Ch ( f the 
( first th ( ited ( t 
{ 1 ( liu vord and two re ponse - ce wa the availa rf 
evera Killed toreis lato I each of 
t vord Ihe " lave used ere Englist 
these i lage 
é ipanese i ( ) ro ited nh position The exp , , , {fw , ed of 
i iu ind respons The sample of ‘ f } freque ‘ ence. Idea ' 
t ‘ } « ! lor ¢ } ¢ 
once} ‘ it of Tsuru and Frie : c \ ua 
| ‘ ! ne Da tor I } “ie lio 
r ‘ i ire ol antonym ind _ 
H eve e no ict { ve ivailable {: the 
. , | rl ' } 
yntr I rd pail heir resu n ws eign languase ed, the closest approximation 
| | re MmMpa;»riso vere sin ir to ( | i t of the 1 Lt ire lent used con 
‘ { Se ! ) Bb t d Horow Zz but c ! ! I I ropean language E-nglisl 
} enc} 1 Ger ) yw th ) ' 
new Ip i ere ible to match Japan t . - , © Preun a 
ample those vere ele ed wi I vere i 
| (Cro ra ol tne ime meaning 
J ( | I ‘ ¢ her! j pro 1 acl jen 
} le + th 
better i c Lhe Laie na ‘ ( " / ong the 500 most 
itter finding yntrary to r iru and fre Ise é hree out of the four 
I rie | 1) 7 Cres W?yal illo ol . 5° Phe 4 ‘ ere | ed and 
, | t ( t I ' 0 yn 
trace ystem d related hypothe ‘ ol : ; : pe teat 
‘ i lage i rie i i ere loreign.-! but were 
yhone bolism and p wnomi i 
! , e : I gi t I h la ge. The 
guage i rdvanced by Bro Black ere instructe ' endent to use the first 
: i d H \ Line br Bla + ind b ‘ t elect the most 
' | * mine ‘ he titernative existed 
Horo r ept populatio ; : 
, r i ne ! iiterar lor 
{ t ( ' j ra ! . 
! ‘ ‘ : Her As a checl the appropriaten¢ the sample source 
ud ! el ised } were isked t e those concept hich 
a The hvp ersa ind-m¢ en tongue 
0 f et each set t ilio he ex 
ng h ‘ rT} riy { mone 
e : pe ‘ ‘ the ft et la y i cor 
‘ } y 
YMvO tpt : ‘ | ed a ( t I ile were those word 
I nebulou bye ; ‘ yt seem to he marked a ‘ on which the 
| tra | t ¢ each agreement The re 
‘ ‘ i I \ r r é i zed script | ‘ 
’ ‘ 
H the ) " tted ft he expe mente 
, r ‘ t " th tra I i tra ited the into 
yt ‘ ( ( I In tl i ell a ther v 
‘ ‘ . ‘ . t et cl vere I corre i tra ted ere 
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rABLE 1 
VARIANCE TABLE FOR THE MATCHING OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Worps 
ource df a of / p 
“juares 
Ind jals 117 1164.6 
Languages 2 167.9 7.46 < .OO1 
Method of presenta 2 91.8 4.62 < .05 
tion 
Languages 4 72.9 | 1.62 > .10 
method 
Remainder 234 | 2636.6 
Total 459 $135.8 


by coordinating the 
ind Hebrew. From this 


ample of 50 words wa 


eparate lists for Japanese, Chinese 

alphabetized master list a 
taken by selecting every nth 
ising an arbitrary list of 36 pairs of 


indicated that subjects did as well at guessing 


when each English word was presented indi 


ually with either its foreign equivalent or opposite, 
as when the English and foreign antonyms were pre 
ented in pair In the interests of economy of both 
time and stimuli the simpler form was used in this 
ex. ment 

Three methods of presentation were used: auditory 
‘ \ suditory and visual (AV and visual only 
\ Auditory presentation was by tape recording in 
which an ans incer poke the nur ber of the word-pair 
ind two native speakers the stimulus words. Approxi 


mately one second elapsed between presentation of the 
words. An 


allowed for the 


first and second interval of five to seven 


econds wa subject to make his deci 


ion. This interval had been found to be more than 
udlequate in the pilot study mentioned above. For visual 
presentation foreign words were typed in romanized 
fort 

Fach of the three methods of presentation was 


In one (E-F) the word 
composed ol one Engli h 
foreign English Japane e (E-] I nglish-Chinese 
be ¢ ind English Hebrew (E-H In the other 
col tion a one foreign 
and the other 


employed under two conditior 


pai were word and one 


vord 


word came trom one 


word trom a different foreign 


Hebrew 


language 


language Chinese. Japanese Cc] Chinese 


CH ind Hebrew-Japanese (H.-J 


Six separate grou of subjects were used. corre 


ponding to the six method condition combinations 


Fact ubject was confronted with three sets of 50 
word-pairs. Order of presentation of the three sets was 
ounterbalance within each group of subjects 

bac et of 50 word-pa consisted of 25, randomly 
elected, in which the two words meant the same thing 


25 in which they meant different things. Incorrect 


random assignment of the re 


ra after the 


done by 


matched pair had been 


selected. Separate randomizations were used for each 


language combination, although the same randomiza 
used across methods « 


tions were i presentation 


2069 undergraduates in an elementary 


highteer 


Subjects were 


psychology course were eliminated on the 


basis of knowledge of one or more of the loreign ex 
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perimental! languages, and eleven more were eliminated 
at random in order to equalize the size of all subject 
groups (N = 40 per group). All subjects were aware of 
the general purpose of the study and were informed 
that in only 25 word-pairs in each set of 50 did the two 
To increase involvement 
told that 


accuracy in guessing had already been demonstrated 


words mean the same thing 


in the task, subjects were above-chance 


and that on completion of the task they could correct 


Scoring was checked 
4 


and score each other’s papers 
independently by the experimenters 


RESULTS 


For each subject three scores were available, 
three sets of 50 word- 
the number of correct 
Two pseudo three-way 


one for each of the 


pairs. Scores were 
guesses out of fifty. 
analyses of variance were made of the data, 
one for the English-Foreign condition and one 
for the Foreign-Foreign condition. In each, 
the 
binations the columns, and methods of presen- 
tation (A, AV, and V) the blocks 


rhe results of the analysis for the English- 
given in 


individuals formed rows, language com- 


Foreign language combinations are 
Table 1 
quite significant (p 


Differences among languages were 


001) while differences 
among methods of presentation bordered on 
significance (p < .05). The differences among 
languages were determined by the relative ease 
with which the subjects guessed the equiva- 
lence of the English and Hebr 
among methods of presentation, by the super 
ority of the A-V and V methods to auditory 


presentation 


words, and 


Table 2 presents the results of the analysis 


for the Foreign-Foreign language combina 
tions. Again differences among languages were 
significant (p OO1) but 


methods of presentation were not 


those 


among 
All differ- 


ences among languages were significant. In 


this analysis there was a hig significant 


interaction effect with ¢ J declining in accu 


page table giving 


3 Two additional tables (a) a sever 


the six sets of 50 word-pairs and the number of 40 sub 
jects marking each word-pair as meaning the same 
thing under the three methods of presentation, and 
b) a four-page table containing the list of artificial 
words and the frequency of selection ol alternative 


ects have ee! deposited 
Institute 


Auxiliary 


response choices by 49 su 
with the Documentation 
Document No ADI 

Project, Photoduplication Service 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.75 for 
microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies. Make checks pay 

Chief 


American Order 


5093 from Publications 


Library of Congress 


able to Photodupli ition Service, Library of 


Congress 








GUESSING THE MEANIN 


racy with the addition of visual cues and C-H 
increasing in accuracy 

lables 3 and 4 give the percentage of cor 
rect judgments for the several language 
combinations under the different methods of 
presentation. In the English-Foreign com 
parison, only E-H among the language pairs 
was guessed more accurately than chance, 
over all; among methods of presentation, 
both AV and V methods produced over-all 
above-chance guesses. In the Foreign Foreign 
comparison, when methods of presentation are 
combined, the percentage of correct guesses 
for all languages is significantly different from 
chance, but in the C-H word-pairs the subjects 
would have done better if they had merely 
tossed a coin for their decisions. For methods 
of presentation, only the Audio form produced 
over-all above-chance results. 

As a final analysis, the grand totals of 
correct judgments under the two conditions 
(E-F and F-F) w 


correct judgments made in the Foreign 


sre compared. The number of 


Foreign comparisons was not significantly 
greater than that made in the English-Foreign 

These results leave the answer to the first 
question raised—i.e. the effect of method of 
presentation on accuracy of guessing—some 
what uncertain. In the E-F comparison visual 
cues tend to raise the number of correct 
guesses; in the F-F comparison the effect of 
adding visual cues is variable depending upon 
the language pairs 

The second question, i.e. can subjects pair 
words from two different languages with 
above-chance accuracy when the sample of 
words is a random one from a specified popula 
tion, can be answered affirmatively—for some 
language pairs. There was a wide range in 
guessing accuracy for the six language com 
binations with Chinese-Japanese word-pairs 
being matched most accurately and Chinese 
Hebrew word-pairs the least accurately. In 
general, the significance levels for all compari 
sons are much lower than previously reported 

The third question, 1.€., what are the cues 
that lead to correct guessing, required an 


additional analysis of the data. It is apparent 


that above-chance accuracy is determined by 
the fact that, on the average, the agreement 


among the subjects on the sameness or differ 

entness of the word-pairs tended to correspond 

to objec tive sameness or differentness in word 
‘ 


meanings. Consequently, it was possible to 


~ 
4% 


or FOREIGN Worps 


TABLE 2 
VARIANCE TABLE FOR THE MATCHING OF 
Worps In Two Foreion LANGUAGES 


| 
Sum ot 


source a/ » 
yur d Squares I p 
Individuals 117 | 1271.3 
Languages 2 691.3 31.83) <.001 
Method of presenta 2 6.7 31) >.10 
tion 
Languages * } 145.8 $.02) <.01 
methods 
Remainder 234 2122.3 
Total 359 4237.4 
TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT JUDGMENTS OF 
THE EQUIVALENCE OF MEANINGS OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Worps 


Method of Presentation 


Languag Total 

Audi Aud Visual 

tory sual 
English-Japanese 7 .2°) Sava 51.4 50.3 
English-Hebrew §2.6 | 53.3°| 53.0% 53.0° 
English-Chinese 19.0 49.9 50.8 | 49.9 
otal 49.6 | 51.8° 51.7*| 51.0° 
*» , 
TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT |]UDGMENTS OF THE 
EQUIVALENCE OF MEANING OF Worps 
rrom Two Foreign LANGUAGES 


Method of Presentation 


Languages Tota! 
1 A 
A \ud Visual 
tory isual 
Chinese- Japanese 57.0° 53.8°| 53.7% $4.8° 
Chinese-Hebrew 46.8° 47.7 49.9 | 48.1* 
Hebrew- Japanese 52.6 | §3.3° 50.9 | §2.3° 
Total oa.8*| 31.6 | 38.5 | $3.77 
*» 

approach the problem of the cues that lead 


to accurate guessing by studying the factors 
that led to agreement among the subjects 
whether or not such agreement was in fact 
correct on any particular word-pair 

There are undoubtedly many factors that 
lead to intersubject agreement. However, the 
most promising set of determinants for analysis 
lies in the objective stimulus characteristics of 
the word-pairs. To determine these cues, the 
individual responses of each group of 40 sub 
jects for each language combination were 


tabulated and those word-pairs isolated on 
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h more 70 per cent of the subject 
reed in marking them a same’’ or “differ 
ent I ercentages ol agreement were 
quite com! iveray y more than 20 out ol 
each set of 50 word-pair The list of word 
airs thu olated is inspected for cues that 
might have led to the high degree of agree 
en ob erved \ n imber | possible factors 
" ipparen the five that seemed to pre 
dom nate cre 
] Lengt word containing the same 
number of letters and/or lables tended to 
be marked ime and those of differing 
ength different 
2. Vowel word containing exclusively 
or predominantly vowels of the same group 


a-o-u or t-e) tended to be marked ‘‘same”’ 
whereas when the vowe in the two words were 
from different group they were judged 


different 


4. Consonants—word containing exclu 
ively the same consonant types (sibilants, 
explosives, et were marked ‘‘same.”’ Differ 
ing consonant types in the two words elicited 
the “different” response 

1. Hyphenation or pacing——where per 
ceptible spacing occurred in both words they 
tended to be marked “same 

( onnotation if the two words or parts 


thereof suggested a single English concept, the 
tended to be marked 
hese factors were not all equally frequent 


the 


! vo word Same 


nor present to equal extent in differing 


language onnotation, for example, 


pairs ( 


ippeared to be much stronger the English 
Foreign comparison than in the Foreign 
Foreign. Similarly, certain of the ftactors 
appeared to have considerable strength in 
eliciting a “‘same’’ response but did not affect 
the ‘different udgment as markedly. The 


converse Wa aiso true 


In order to determine the relative potency 


of the postulated factors, the original six lists 


ol 0 word pairs were checked for the occurtT 


ence or nonoccurrence ol th 


word. pair Where a factor was present in a 


riven word-pair and the largest frequency of 


‘ 


response was in the direction ¢ xpected, a pilus 
tally was made for that factor. If the largest 
lrequency ol response wa in the direction 
opposite that expected i minus tally was 
made. A comparison of the proportion of plus 
tallies to total t ( lor each tactor ave the 
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following potency ranking: connotation, vow- 


els, length, spacing, and consonants 


Since the analysis described above was 


highly subjective, a second experiment was 
conducted to test the postulated effects of 
three of the factors described above (connota- 
the 


occurrence of the factors, artificial “languages” 


tion, length, and vowels.) To control 


were used, the words of which were constructed 


from nonsense syllables. Presentation of the 


words was visual only with each item consist 


ing of one stimulus “word” paired with two 
‘“‘words 
that 


the 
4 


response The subject’s task was to 


the alternatives which 


the 


select one ol 


meant same thing as stimulus 
“word 
item 


rhe alternative choices in each were 


constructed so as to match or to differ from 
the stimulus word in one or more of the three 
factors under consideration. Table 5 indicates 
the factors in which the two response words 
matched the initial word, the number of items 
of each type, an example of each type of item, 
and the percentage of 49 subjects who selected 
the predicted alternatives in each type of 


The the rank 


order of potency predic ted on the basis of the 


item last column indicates 


original derivation of the factors. Two rank 
orders of potency were predicted, one where 
one factor at a time was investigated while 
the others were held constant, and one for the 
factors pitted against each other 

In the construction of the words, nonsense 
value were used 
For the 


words with high connotation value, nonsense 


syllables of low association 


where connotation was to be minimal 


syllables of high association value were used 
‘l/l as some nonsense words con 
Kent-Rosanoff list of high 


In words in whicl 


in part as we 
structed from the 
associative stimulus words 
vowels were matched, each vowel within one 
group (a, 0, “4, or i, e) was matched with 
itself and with its fellow members an equal 
number of times. In the words in which vowels 
did not match, « and e were paired equally 
frequently with a, 0, and u«. In the response 
words where length was to be different from 
the initial word, the response word was equally 


frequently longer and shorter. Differences i 


lengih were varied from two to five letters 
he data in lable 


the pred cted rank orde r ol pot ney 


5 show one reversal from 


lhe factor 
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rABLE 5 


Factors ON WHICH RESPONSE “Worps” Were Mat 


HI 


SELECTING THI 


| rth Length 9 
Connotatior 
Vowel 

) 
Length Length 
Vowel Vowels 

y 
Length 
Vowels 
Length None y 


Vowe 

None 9 
Length 
Vowels 

Length at 
( notation 
Length 

Vowels 9 
(onnotation 
Length Vowels 8 
Vowel 

Connotation 9 
Length 


of length turned out to be more effective in 


determining the subjects’ decisions than was 


] 


the factor of vowel similarity. All the per 


centages of agreement obtained were signifi 
cantly greater than chance with the exception 
of that obtained in pitting C against L plus 
V. These results support the conclusions drawn 
from the empirical item analysis of the natural 
language Similarity in length of words 


and connotation Significant 


vowel groups t 
influence the decisions of subjects as to similar 


DISCUSSION 


/ 


Certain discrepant results 
two studies cited and that reported here 


Brown. Black, and Horowitz found that thei 


ippear among the 


ubjects were able to guess the English mean 


ng oft ¢ hinese word wnincal 


D witH Stimutus “Worps” AND PERCENTAGE OF 49 
First ALTERNATIV} 
ense syllables 
Percentage Predicted 
Example of Subjects Rank Order 
Selecting A of Potency 
hoan 
fa kt) 1 
noax 
jiq 66 2 
| 
ZO 
NOR 71 3 
zotvom 
wom 
hur 85 l 
wibpid 
zo) 
“i 82 2 
xezhic 
akcu 
va 65 3 
id 
wayt 
hevv 66 4 
meiziel 
gebevill 
NOC7 / > 
xag 
neitz 
la 6 6 
naox 
chance whereas ve did not Maltzman 


Morrisett, and Brooks report that their sub 
jects were able to guess the English equivalents 
of Japanese words in a similarly successful 
fashion; we found that this was not the case 
for our subject There appear to be three 
possible sources for this disagreement: (a 
method of presentation (audio, audiovisual, 
or visual b) design of stimulus presentation 
imple paired comparison, single stimulus 
double response choice and double stimulus 
double response choice and (¢ the word 
Sample used The first source appears to be 
ruled out, for where we used the method of 


presentation employed by the other investi 


gators, negative result vere still obtained 
lable 3). On the ba of the pilot study 
briefly mentioned the difference between 


desis ol Limulus prese ition likewise did 
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not appear to be crucia The third alternative 
the most likely one although 


hetween (b 


thus remains as 


rl 


an interaction effect and (c) can 


4 


not be ruled out. According to this interpreta 


tion, it is possible to match words for meaning 
between English and certain foreign languages 
with better than hance 
knowledge of the 


litated by 


without 
The 


marked contrasts of 


success, 
foreign equivalents 
process is fac 
meaning such as occur in antonym pairs or 


Where a 


sample of words from a general concept popula 


contradictory word pairs random 


tion is used and where meaning contrasts are 


not as great, correct guessing becomes much 


more difficult although it may still occur with 


better than chance success in some languages, 

E.nglish-Hebrew 
Maltzman, Morrisett 

found that 


match Japanese-Croatian 


cag 
a 


and Brooks also 


their subjects were unable to 
the same 


the 


words of 
tudy 


meaning whereas in the present 


subjects were able 
and Hebrew 
better than cl 


to pair Chinese-Japanese 


word Japanese words signif 


icantly ance. However, our 
ubjects were significantly poorer than chance 
on Chinese-Hebrew words. The 
Maltzman et al., that 


general hypothesis of universal 


com lusion of 


their results tend to 


disprove the 


phone KK ymbolism would seem to be corre¢ a 


but the positive findings observed raise certain 


interesting alternatives. The observation that 


noncognate languages may employ similar 


patterns of sounds (and length) to designate 


imilar meanings--at least among frequently 


used words—offers an intriguing way of group 


ing languages. However, it should be empha 


zed that the restricted nature of the popula 


tion of concepts used in this study does not 


permit conclusions about the degree of similar 
| 


? ‘ ‘ 
any vO 


ity between folal word populations of 
of the languages used 


MMIARY 
10 Englis ubjects 


with the 


speaking 
task of 


equivalence of meaning of three sets of 50 


SLX groups ol 


were presented judging the 


pairs of words presented auditorily, audio 


isually, or visually. The word ere a random 
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sample of concepts of high frequency of usage 
and the three sets were composed of pairs of 
words in English and Chinese, English and 
Japanese, and English and Hebrew, or Chinese 
and Japanese, Japanese and Hebrew, and 
Chinese and Hebrew. 

rhe subjects were able to guess the English 
equivalents of Hebrew words and to pair 
Japanese and Chinese, and Japanese and 
better than chance levels. 
In pairing Chinese and Hebrew words the 


Hebrew words at 


number of correct guesses was significantly 
In the English-Foreign com- 
parisons, visual presentation of the romanized 


below chance 
versions of the foreign words tended to increase 
the percentage of correct guesses; but not in 
the Foreign-Foreign comparison. A significant 
interaction effect and 
method of presentation was noted in the 


between languages 
latter situation. 

An item analysis of the subjects’ responses 
that 
vowels, consonant types, spacing of compound 
words, and connotation markedly influenced 


indicated similarity of word lengths, 


the agreement among the subjects as to the 
sameness of meaning of word pairs. A second 
experiment indicated that agreement among 
subjects as to the meaning of synthetic words 
could be systematically varied by manipulation 
of the cues of length, vowels, and connotation. 

The results of the study are interpreted as 
contrary to tke hypothesis of a universal 
phonetic symbolism 
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PERFORMANCE ON THE 


BENDER UNDER HYPNOTIC 


AGE REGRESSION 


HAROLD B 


CRASILNECK anp 


CARMEN MILLER MICHAEL 


Southwestern Medical School, University of Texas 


ONSIDERABLE debate may be found in 


psychological literature concerning 
the phenomenon called “hypnotic age 
. & 2. & oe 


have indicated that a subject can be 


regression.” 
12, 14 
taken back hypnotically to a given age and 


Some reports (1, 4, 


that his behavior then is exactly as it was at 
that age—that 
involving the total organism. Other studies 
(2, 3, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 18 
notically regressed subjects attempt to play an 


there is a genuine regression 


suggest that hyp- 


assigned role and to cooperate with the hypno 
tist’s suggestions, but do not actually, organ 
rhe 


present study addresses itself to this debate 


ismically reproduce the earlier behavior 


In the various experiments that have been 
designed to test the “‘role-playing”’ versus the 
“true regression” hypothesis, subjects have 
been given a variety of physiological and psy 
chological tests. In such studies, particularly 
when psychological tests are used as a criterion 
of regression, the subject should not be aware 
of how an individual at the assigned age should 
behave. The writers believe that the Bender 
Motor Gestalt Test is one which allows for less 
of such awareness than has usually been the 
case in tests used in previous studies 

In the present experiment, the problem was 
to determine the absolute and relative levels 
of maturity of behavior of subjects under four 
kinds of conditions, and to test especially the 
hypothesis that under hypnotic age regression, 
subjects behave exactly as they did at a given, 
For the reason previously men- 
Motor Gestalt Test 


selected as the instrument to be used in judging 


suggested age 


tioned, the Bender was 


maturational level 


METHOD 
Subiects 


The Ss were ten white female student nurses wi 
had volunteered their services for this 
19 to 22 years 

, 


20. Although the Ss knew that the experimer 


They ranged in age fron 


ething to do with hypnosis they were naive cor 


ning the specific problem involved In each case 
s repeatedly hypnotized over a period of time unt 
t was definitely ascertained that she was a ) an 


bule, capable of manifesting thos 
Wolberg (17 Prior to the experimental procedure 
either the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (Form 


signs described by 


I) or the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale was admin 


istered Dy 


one of the staff psychologists not associated 


with the hy] notic sessions 


Prov edure 


The Bender was given to each S individually under 
four conditions in the following sequence: (a) awake 
b) awake with instructions to pretend to be four years 


old, (c) hypnotized and instructed to pretend to be four 
and (d) hy; 


Condition 1 


motically regressed to four 
After e1 


» Was seated at a desk 


tering the experimental room 


< 


handed a pencil and a sheet of 


paper, and given the following instructions: “I have 


yme cards like this and I want to draw some 


Now make one 


you 


things for m« like this and when you 


are through, I'll give you the next one After complet 
ing the Bender was asked to put her name on the 
paper 

Condition 2. The S was then told, “‘Now I want you 
to pretend that you are four years old. I want you to 
do anything that is asked of you just like you would 
have done it when you were four years old.”’ The § 


was again handed a pencil and paper, given the Bender 


and asked to put her name on the paper 


Condition 3. Following this, S was hypnotized by 


the visual fixation technique into a somnambulistic 


tate. She was then told that, “In a moment you will 
be able to ope our eye however you will still re 
r deeply sound asleep. Upon opening your eyes, I 


want you to pre tend that you are four years old. I want 


asked of you just like you 


old,” 


again given the Bender 


you to do anything that i 


would have done it when you were four years 


| pon opening her eve S was 


and asked to put her name on the paper 


Condition 4. The was then told to close her eyes 
and was hypnotically regressed to four years of age 
During the regression he was asked questions con 
cerning her age, background, and professional knowl 
edge After it was reasonably established that S was 
manifesting the usual, expected signs of regression to 
four vears of age. it wa ggested that she would open 
her eve but remain sleeping, and that she would do 


what was asked of her. The Bender was then admin 
her name on the paper 


returned to her present 


Maturational Level 


Judgments of 


Three cli } gists who were completely 

naive i to the iture ol the experiment erved as 

The aut! t t r 1) Arthi Lee Foster 
Gladtelte 
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The 40 Bender | y e disguised with judges could be regarded as high, their absclute judg 
egara t entit ind arrange 1 4&4 random order ments were averaged for each case and their compo ite 
Vhe were given to the judges ji vidua with the ratings used for the analysis of the data on maturational 

Here are 40 Be Gestalts. They ar ered 

m 1-40. ¥ © thal ear on @ separate RESULTS 
heet paper, exce f #25 #34, each « : , 
which is on tw eet The mean maturational level of each of the 

Fach Bender has a name 1a date and some four conditions under which each S took the 

ther intormat : All of this has bee ered Bender was determined. The means for Condi- 

er | e | ‘ < It essential that : ' 

» fees the Slee Gener be clase 6 ‘t look at ons 1 through 4 were, respectively, as follows: 
tne nlecunas unlined’ 11.2 years, 9.9 years, 7.8 years, and 7.3 years 

You are requested to e a judgment concert Che significance of the difference between 

g each of these Benders. Using your past experience any two of the above means was determined 
: 2 a - 4 Brine - . Fy pw hs 1 st se by computing the significance of the differenc e 
etal Desatin each Bender. Each judgment between correlated means. All except two of 
hould be one of the following: 344 (under 4 year the differences were significant at the .01 level 
44 lg, 6, 614, 7, 714, 8, Ble, 9, 91g, 10, 1014 of confidence. The difference between Mean 1 
i - 1! er Il yea and Mean 2 was significant at the .02 level 

: j + teen a Your « | a atoagore be or The difference between Mean 3 and Mean 4 
‘ited. but if vou have anv. vou may make them jn WaS not significant. When the significance of 
the space provider the difference between each of the four means 
rhe protocols were then rearranged into ten set and the hypothetical mean of four years was 

Each set consisted of the four records from each.) in @ — acsecsed, all differences were significant at the 
i rder. These ite i were aga give to the 

; ~ utah the oinaenatiiee 01 level. 

Here are 10 sets of Bender Gestalts. There are On the basis of the Ss’ Wechsler-Bellevue 
our Benders in each set. Each set is from a different and WAIS IQ scores, estimates were made of 
ubject, but aul | Bence 1 each set are from their probable mental ages when they were 
eer anaes ae Mat bt hear ahch chronologically four years old. The Wechsler 

ow heet scores were translated into Standard scores 

Each Bender has a name and a date and some and then converted into comparable Stanford 
other informat on it. All of this has been covered Binet IQs for four-year olds. The mean esti- 

er _ heavy blue paper. It “ ential that mated mental age thus obtained was 4.6 years 
the a : sh pee. ne ate “not look at The difference bk zen each of the means for 

lhe Benders are numbered randomly from 1-40. Conditions 1 through 4 and this index of mental 
Each Bender also has a na nitials). Of course, age (4.6 years) was determined by computing 
n each set of four all the Bende will have the the significance of the difference between cor 
— seg ae mes = related means. Each of the four differences was 
sal tas thas : 2 pee ts a she a significant at the .01 level of confidence 
stoomntlonal four the visual motor gestalt fun lhese results with absolute ratings of matu 
Please rank as “a” the e which you think ji rational level led to the following question: If 

t mature the next t mature the the judges make relative ratings, i.e., if they 
we ve - oy — =f ita oi of rank each of the four Benders from the same S$ 
Plate 62 in Bender ia oral in order of maturity, will the difference between 

Please use the attached Judgment Sheet to re rd the rankings under the different conditions, 
our judgments. Your ¢ ments are not being s6 especially between Conditions 3 and 4, be 

leit a uu have a “may make them in significant? The judges’ rankings were aver 

the we rovided 

Fine volte , oh nies srenkate pat f the aged for each case, and the Significance of 
sea tucnt “tet the 40 Benders was determined differences was determined by the method of 
”y calculating the int relatior f judgments b paired replicates. The findings were that the 
the method of ra ference, The 1 coef difference between rankings under any two 
ents were .00, 54, a ” sachets ty oF the conditions was significant at the .01 level exce pl 
9h anthers with te cunr eee to i the difference between the third and fourth 
Genette Burt Dr | sline G mar ’ Dr conditions, which was not significant. The 


Harold Winer means of the judges’ rankings from most to 








BENDER PERFORMANCI 


least mature under the four conditions were 
1.1, 2.0, 3.3, and 3.6, respectively 
DISCUSSION 
Che foregoing results indicate that when Ss 


are asked to perform at a given lower age level, 


they comply to a degree but do not seem to 


reach the actual age level suggested. They be 


have more nearly like the given age when the 


suggestion is made when S is under hypnosis 


than when in a waking state. When in a state 
of hypnotic ige regression, some of the Ss 
tended to behave more nearly like the suy 
gested age than they did while hypnotized but 


merely instructed to pretend they were the 
suggested age. However, the difference in pet 


formance under these two conditions was not 


found to be consistent or statistically signifi 


cant. It appears, then, that the results do not 


support the idea that hypnotically regressed 
Ss behave exactly as they did at the suggested 
ive 


Since all Ss were given the Bender under 
four conditions in the same sequence, it 1s 


possible that they may have learned by pra 
tice and that therefore their performance level 
vas not as low as it would have been had they 
not had the practice. Even if this is true, how 
ever, it would still support the inference that a 
total regression does not take place 

One may, of course, question the authen 
ticity of the hypnotic technique and the cri 
that the Ss 


state and 


teria which were used as evidence 


were actually in a somnambulisti 


capable of demonstrating regression as wel 
ich of the Ss manifested 


as 
ould be exper ted I 
signs of somnambulism and 


listed by Wolberg (17 


ol age regression, all Ss manifested person Llity 


those regression 


ind during the process 


changes of a regressive nature. For example 
handwriting, pencil grip, vocabulary, and pro 


nunciation of words became more and more 


childish. When hypnotically regressed to the 
ige of four, one 5S began to cry when she was 
urged to put her name on the paper. When 
questioned she s Lid ne was crying beca ise 
he did not know how to write her name. Four 


bite 


when hypnotically reg 


their nail 


) do Sv 


Ss vho not ordinarily 
began It 


Still other signs, ust 


{ 


321 


as evidence of age regression, were obtained 
after the actual experimental data were col 
ot 


hypnotic age regression, the Ss were given the 


lected. For example, while still in a state 


suggestion that they would return to the age 
of They ther 
when asked questions 


one year no longer answered 


Some Ss were further 
regressed to four months of age at which time 
the sucking reflex was elicited 

Although the Benders obtained while the Ss 
were hypnotically regressed (to the age of four 
years) were reliably rated by the judges to re 
flect an average maturational level of 7.3 years, 
it should not be concluded that their perform 
ance was typical for the age of seven or that 
an organismic regression down to seven years 
actually occurred. All of the judges sponta 


neously commented that it was difficult for 
them to assign an absolute maturational level 
to the Benders because there was such marked 
intratest variability on most of them. One of 
the judges rated each gestalt separately and 
then took the median rat ing as the best approx 
Another 


the subjec ts 


imation of over-all functioning level 
ol 
some were adults; some were 
The 


was much easier 


judge reported that, “Some 


were <¢ hildren: 


psychoti and some were organk 


judges also indicated that it 
to make relative judgments than absolute 
judgments 

Although that 


notically regressed Ss do not actually behave 


the results indicate hyp 


/ 


totally and exactly as they did at the suggested 


age, one may legitimately speculate about 


what might account for the behavioral changes 
which do occur. The Ss appear to be attempt 


ing to follow the hypnotist’s suggestions as 


1 


exactly as they can, and hypnotic techniques 
seem to increase their desire or to facilitate 
their attempts to follow suggestions, or, as 
ome investigators have called it, to play an 


assigned role. But in addition to the probable 


role-playing aspects of behavior under hypno 


is, the possibility still exists that fragments of 
earlier behavior may be reproduced during 
hypnotic regression. There may occur, for 
example, a reinstatement of earlier reflex or 
conditioned reflex behavior even though a 
total regression does not occur 

There are two methodological issues, how 
ever, hich limit the interpretation to he 
placed on the present data. First, maturational 
eve is defined in terms of judges’ ratings of 
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Like all ratings, these esti 


mates may have been subject to the error of 


Bender protocols 
central tendency, the probability that judges 
vill use the middle of the range rather more 
than the extremes. Since the range of possible 
mental age ratings ran only from four to eleven, 
this 


oct urred 


error of central tendency, if it actually 


could conceivably account for the 
ignificant differences between the obtained 
values and the hypothetical base of 4.6 years 
Only the absolute judgments, of course, would 
be affected, the 


free from 


relative comparisons being 
any influence from this source 


Second, what has been said here assumes 
that ratings by qualified judges of Bender pro 
tocols constitute a legitimate and useful opera 
tional definition of maturational levels. Other 
might well lead to rather 
Nevertheless, the 


trongly defensible on at 


defining operatior 
different 


pro edure seems 


findings present 


LO be 


least two counts: (a) the high reliability of the 


judges indicates at least a great deal of com 


monality in clinical opinion about matura 


tional level as revealed by the Bender, and 
b) Ss are probably less able to imitate, either 
consciously or unconsciously, their perform 
ance at presumably lower age levels on the 
Bender than is the case with other indices of 
maturational development. Consequently, it 
that the 


light of the hypothesi 


would appear method used was a 


sound one in the 
tested 


SUMMARY 


In this study, the problem was to determine 
the absolute and relative levels of maturity of 


behavior of 5S under four conditions, and 


espe ally to find whether hypnotic lly re 
they did at a 
Motor 


instrument to be 
Ten Ss 


yressed Ss behave exactly as 


uggested age. The Bender Gestalt 


lest was selected as the 


used in judging maturational level 
were administered an intelligence scale. ‘These 


Ss then took the Bender 
awake, awake and pretending to 


under the following 
condition 


be four years old, hypnotized and pretending 


to be four, and hypnotically regressed to four 


nadependent ratings y ree juages reveaied, 
Independ t by tl ] led 


AND 


CARMEN M. MICHAE! 


among other things, that when Ss are asked 
to perform at a given lower age level, they 
comply to a degree, but do not seem to reach 


the actual age level suggested. 
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DECISION PROCESSES IN 


MARVIN EF. SHAW, GERARD H 


ROTHSCHILD, ann JOHN | 


COMMUNICATION NETS'! 


STRICKLAND 


The Johns Hopkins University 


HERE is ample experimental evidence 
that 


group influences the performance and 


the communication structure of a 


satisfaction of the group when the task is to 
solve problems having logically imperative 
) 10, 12, 14, 15 


solutions (2. 8. However, there 
no evidence that the same kinds of 


seems to be 
effects obtain when the proble m to be solved 
does not have a generally agreed upon solu 
tion, e.g., a problem requiring agreement 
among the group members about the proper 
deal with an issue involving inter 


The 


ported in this article attempted to determine 


way to 
personal relations first experiment re 
the effects of certain communication nets upon 
group performance and satisfaction when the 
task is such a “human 


problem. Experiments II and III were at 


to solve relations” 


tempts to answer certain questions raised by 


the results of Experiment I 


EXPERIMENT | 


Uethod. The apparatus used in this experiment i 
the same as that described in earlier reports (14, | 
It « 


table work 


msists of four cubicles, each of which has a work 


which controls a 


The « 
through 


materials, and a switch 
ubicles are 


the 


light and timer located at £’s position 


nterconnected by means of slots walls 


them 
other by 


eparating Group members can communicate 


writing messages on cards and 


the 


munication nets can be arranged by closing the neces 


with each 


passing these cards through slots. Various com 


slots. The communication nets investigated in this 
tudy are shown in Fig. 1 
The Ss for this 


at The Johns Hopkins University 


experiment were students (all male 


All were highly ex 


perienced, having served previously as Ss in this kind 


| 


of experimental situation for a total sessions dur 


ing which they solved a total of 24 ns involving 
simple arithmetical manipulation purposes of 
nental design required that 
gned to each of the three 
had 


for the experimer 


yunterbalancing, the experi: 


eight groups of tour 5s bea 


ymmunication nets. One group wl ch been as 


gned to the “‘slash”’ failed 


session, and since m experienced 5s were 


} 


lable the data reportes ¢ for eight groups 


“star,” eight in the 
rhis experiment was done 
166, Task Order 1 
earch and The Johns 
Report No. 166-I1-198, I 
145 O89 ul ler that ¢ 


between ti 


Hopkin 


ntract 


slash.” It appears highly unlikely that failure to fill 
this one cell in the design resulted in any serious bias 
in the final results 
I'wo human relations problems were used, One was 
a modified version of Deutsch’s ““‘The World War II 
Veteran” problem (3). As 
experiment, the central figure in the story was an ex 
rhe 


married 


presented to the Ss in this 


an aflair with his secretary 
get 
sufiers from a 


ecutive who had had 
resigned to 
but 
traumatic childhood experience which made her espe 
sensitive to this kind of rhe 
What should the executive do, assuming that 
the 


secretary had subsequently 


The executive's wife is intelligent 
cially unfaithfulness 
question 
cannot just forget 


for his own peace of mind he 


matter? 

rhe other problem was essentially the same as that 
used by Festinger and Hutte (6). The central figure in 
thi Henry, the son of a physic ian, who has a 
who is incurably ill. Both are 


Henry has decided to ask the girl 


story is 
friend, Jim in love with 
the same girl. Just a 


him 


she announces her engagement to Jim 
know that Jim is incurably ill, al 
The question: What should Henry 


to marry 
The girl does not 
though Henry does 

r the communication net and the order in 
which the problems were presented, the procedure was 


a mimeographed set of instruc 


the same for all groups Ss were seated in their 
handed 


then read the instructions while the Ss 


icles and 
tior » J 


followed along on the printed page. The instructions 


informed Ss: (a) of the nature of the communication 


with minor the same a 


(b) that 


exceptions, 
they 
problems having no correct or incorrect answer, but 
that a 


unanimous decision was desirable but that they could 


net (which was 


during previous sessions were to solve 


which merely called for a group decision, (¢) 


give a minority report if they were convinced that una 
nimity could not be attained, and (d) that they would 
be given 20 minutes to discuss the problem, but could 
signal & by throwing their switches if agreement was 
reached before the end of this period. The lack of em 
phasis upon time is in contrast to instructions given in 
previous investigations. Problems were presented in 
counterbalanced order 

After both I 


cisior 


problems had been considered and de 


required to 
yed their 


the 


indicate on an 
task in the 


periormance ol 


rendered, Ss were 


11-point scale how well they enjo 
they 


group and how would rate 


their group 


Results. Of chief interest were the differences 
due to the 


within nets. In addition, data were evaluated 


communication net and to positions 


2 second appeared to be much more 


to the Ss in thi 


rhe problem 


int experiment, perhaps be 


the 


ere ing 


most were unmarried and hence situation 


ievant frame of relerence 
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STAR SLA COMCON 
hic. 1. Toe Exrerimentar Nets 
Circh epresent yp " ind the lines represent 
two way ition channel between person 
Numbers within circles are the Independence score 13 
yw the po within the net 
rABLE 1 
Mean Noumper OF COMMUNICATION UNIT 
TRANSMITTED BY IN DIFFERENT POSITION 
Position 
Net p 
A B ( D 
tar ).% 22.8 18.1 21.8 0} 
lash 41.6 | 29.6 4% 3) 29.0 ns 
(omcon 41 $3.3 42.4% 42.6 ns 
for differences due to trials (first vs. second 


problem) and to problems. In agreement with 


the results of previous studies, trials differed 
significantly with respect to both time and 
message units required to reach a decision 
(p < O11). This finding is a general one and 


will not be referred to again Differences due to 
problems were not significant in any of the 
analyses performed 

here were marked differences among the 


group in different communication nets in 


mean times required to reach a decision (16.62 
in the slash, and 


min. in the star, 14.00 min 
9) 71 min. in the comcon). The F test revealed 
that these differences are statistically reliable 


(p 01 This finding is in agreement with 


the results obtained when the problems to be 
solved were of the arithmetical type, but it 
that 


somewhat greater 


might be noted the magnitudes of the 


difference are than those 
typically reported in earlier investigations 
Chere were no significant differences among 
po ition within nets with 
lact 


would have been very surprising 


respect to time 


core In under the conditions of this 
experiment if 
if such differences had been found 
( ontent ot me ages was analyzed into units 


by the method developed in earlier studies (12, 
14, 15 
defined as any 
ingful part of a complex or compound sentence 


I here 


according to which a message unit is 


simple sentence or any mean 


were no significant differences among 
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nets in number of message units required to 
reach a decision (means were 28.4, 34.6, and 
32.6 for the star, the slash, and the comcon, 
with the 
failure 


respectively). This does not agree 


findings of earlier studies, but this 
seems to be due almost entirely to the great 
differences in time required to reach a decision. 
If message units per unit time are considered, 
nets are ordered in the same way as in other 
experiments. (Mean message units per min. 
were 3.60, 4.95, and 7.19 for the star, the slash, 
and the comcon, respectively. Differences are 
statistically reliable |p < .001].) 

Mean number of message units transmitted 
by Ss in the various positions within nets are 
shown in Table 1. Only the differences in the 
star are significant, but the differences in the 
slash are in the same direction as that found 
in earlier studies. That is, Ss in the more cen- 
tralized positions sent more messages than did 
Ss in the more peripheral positions. It is also 
that the 
toward deviators (i.e., 


interesting number of messages 


directed those who 
disagreed with the majority opinion) was con 
siderably greater than the number directed 
toward nondeviators in equivalent positions 
(mean number units received by 
deviators: 11.9, 19.3, and 22.7 in the star, the 
slash, and the comcon, respectively; by non 
deviators: 9.2, 14.3, and 16.9 in the star, the 


slash, and the comcon, respectively). Differ- 


message 


ences between deviators and nondeviators 


were significant at well beyond the .01 level of 
three This 
under 


confidence in each of the nets. 


finding agrees with results obtained 
very different conditions by 
Thibaut (5) and by Schacter (11). 

There were no significant differences among 


nets or among positions within nets either in 


Festinger and 


ratings of satisfaction or in ratings of per 
formance. However, it is interesting that the 
direction of the differences in ratings of satis- 
faction were opposite to that found in previous 
investigations (mean ratings of satisfaction: 
9.09, 8.86, and 8.63 for the star, the slash, and 
the comcon, respectively; in the star, mean 
ratings of satisfaction were 8.3 for Position A 
and 9.4 for Positions B, C, and D, where higher 
numbers indicate greater satisfaction). A 
possible explanation for this result is given in a 
later section 

The frequency with which individuals dis- 
agreed with the was very 


majority opinion 


small in all three nets; hence, application of 
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tatistical tests was not justified. However, it is 
interesting to compare the percentage of dis 
agreements occurring in the three nets. The 
percentage of total opinions decisions) which 
disagreed with the majority of the particular 
group was 18.75 in the star, 16.07 in the slash, 
and 9.38 in the comcon. Thus, despite the fact 
that Ss in the star and the slash spent more 
time trying to reach an agreement, the degree 


less than 


of unanimity actually attained was 
n the comcon 

Differences in disagreements by Ss in the 
various positions within nets are shown in 
lable 2. It can be seen that frequen y of dis 
igreement correlates rather well with the 
centrality of positions In the star the most 
central position never disagreed with the 
majority opinion Likewise the more centra! 
positions in the slash showed markedly fewer 
disagreements than did the more peripheral 
positions.* 

Discussion Taken together, the results 
given above present a reasonably consistent 
picture of the group process. The time required 
to reach a decision was longest in the star and 
shortest in the comcon, in agreement with 
earlier studies in which arithmetical problems 
were used. Number of message units required 
to reach a decision in the three nets did not 
differ significantly, but units transmitted per 
minute did. In other words, groups in the 
comcon reached a decision more quickly than 
did groups in the other two nets but did so by 
transmitting messages at a more rapid rate 

It has been suggested that the time differ 
ences are due entirely to the fact that in the 
tar and in the slash the burden of writing 
falls mainly on one or two people; i.e., that 
differences are due entirely to the effects of the 


net upon ease ol intragroup communication 


Fortunately, this hypothesis can be checked 


rather easily. If it is true, then the rate of 
message transmission should be essentially the 


same for the S sending the greatest number of 


messages in each net. This is not the case; the 


tar mificantly ywer than either the 
ash or ne comcon / 6.85, p Ol A] 0) 

it ould be expected hat if we ejected the 
one S in each group who sent the greatest 
number of messages for that group, and then 
compared nets with respect to number of 

| ht ition in t r 
, ’ t tw | is 


COMMUNICATION NETS $2 


rABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF DEcISION DISAGREED WITH BY 
Ss In DirreERENT POSITIONS 


Net 
\ Lb ( D 
Star 0 41.3 25.0 18.8 
Slash 7.1 28.6 7.1 21.4 
Comecon 6.3 12.5 6.3 12.5 


messages transmitted by these Ss alone, nets 
would differ significantly his is not found 
I 1.31; Fos 3.49). Finally, if this 
hypothesis were true one would expect that 
time, measured from the “go” signal until the 
last S had thrown his switch, would correlate 
significantly with the greatest number of 
messages sent by any one S in that group 
Again. the result is negative (r 097 
ros 396 Che results of these analyses 
make it clear that the interrelationships of nets, 
decision times, and messages are not simple 
ones 

Another finding that requires some discus 
sion is the relationship between net and 
frequency of disagreement with the majority 
opinion. There are two possible explanations 
One is that the Ss in the more central positions 
were using their position to bring other mem 
bers around to their own viewpoint. A second 
possibility is that Ss in the more central 
positions who held deviant opinions were 
subject to more direct pressure than were those 
in peripheral positions; this added pressure 
caused them to change more quickly and more 
frequently than peripheral deviators. The 
latter interpretation also explains the fact that 
ratings of satisfaction by Ss in different posi 
tions were not significantly different. The 
peripheral positions may have enjoyed being 
able to maintain a deviant opinion without 
being subjected to too much group pressure 
on the other hand, Ss in the more central 
positions may have had their satisfaction 
dampened by being vulnerable to group 
pressure : 

Che results of Experiment I do not permit a 


choice between these two alternatives. Ex 


\ her factor j the etermination o! ratings ol 
stisfactio iratio 8) ie.. the degree to which 
he channe ' reached or exceeded. When the 

ersor in centra 
‘ ca it i n with the | 
‘ ‘ The itura Wit ache 
ur and te e extent the slash 
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periment II was designed to shed further light 


upon this question 


EXPERIMENT 


Pur po é 


igned to examine further the 


This second experiment was de 
effects of the 
position within a communication net upon the 
ability of the S in the position to maintain an 
opinion in the face of opposition. Specifically, 
we wanted to know if an S in a central position 
his judgment of a relatively 
than 


would change 


nonambiguous stimulus more readily 


would an S in a peripheral position when faced 


with different judgments by fellow group 
members. If so, we would have reason to be 
lieve that proneness to change (tendency to 


conform) is related to degree of vulnerability 


to direct pressure. If the opposite should occur, 


i.e., if Ss in central positions changed less 
readily than Ss in peripheral positions, we 
would have reason to believe that central Ss 
vere using their favorable position to get 
others to agree with them. Also, analysis of 


message content would reveal this process if 


t should occur 


Rorust 


HILD AND J. F. STRICKLAND 


II the central S and one peripheral S heard one num 
ber of clicks and the other two Ss heard a different 
number of clicks; and in Condition II one of the periph 
eral Ss heard one number of clicks and all others heard a 
different number 

The Ss were 96 high school girls ranging in age from 
17 to 19 years. Ss were divided into 24 groups of four 
All groups went through all conditions, but in counter 
balanced order 

The clicks had the following characteristics: dura 
; and intensity approxi 
mately 55 db SPL. The number of clicks given on any 
It has been shown 
that under these conditions clicks can be counted 
Dis 


ol 


tion, 5 msec.; rate, 4 per sec 


one trial varied from four to nine 
with great accuracy (better than 95° correct 


numbers 
Following 


crepancies created by sending different 


clicks to different Ss were either one or two 
a familiarization trial in which all Ss heard the same 
number of clicks, each group was given two trials in 
each condition, one with a discrepancy of one and the 
other with a discrepancy of two. No differences due to 
discrepancy were observed; therefore, the results from 
the two trials were combined for purposes of analysis 
Each S was required to make an independent esti 
mate of the number of clicks heard on each trial after 
discussing it with others in the group via written mes 
sages. At the end of the experimental session each S 
was required to rate her satisfaction during each con 
dition. On the rating scale, conditions were identified 
simply as the first one-third, the middle one-third, and 


the last one-third of the experimental session 





U ethod nce we were interested primarily in com 
paring central and peripheral positions, we selected the Results. The results of Experiment II are 
1 whi t diffe tiation | rreatest, namely va . . 
ot in waich th ee : given in Table 3. These results were considered 
the star shown in Fig. 1. The task was to judge the : ; 
number of clicks which were presented to 58 via tape both in terms of the group asa whole, and in 
recorders and earphones. Each cubicle was supplied terms of different treatments of Ss within 
with a headset, and a sele ane! was set uy that groups. In the first kind of analysis it was pos 
each headset could be connected with either of two ; ’ 
t recorde With this arrangement, all S$ uld be sible to isolate the effects due to (a) condi 
Lpe ecorder } ‘ ? i s couk 
given the same number of clicks, or the number given tions, (b) order in which conditions were 
wuld be diferent lor dilterer presented to the group, and (c) the interaction 
" conditions were d. In Condition I the cen : 
pews , agente “or \ a io atl of these two variables. In the second kind of 
trai erson heard one number or Cik an ne otper . 
three Ss heard a different number of clicks; in Condition analysis, scores for each condition were 
rABLE 3 
Outcome or Experiment II 
Condition I Condition II Condition II 
Cc P, c P P, C. P., P 
( hange ol estimate Pe ent 5.3 9 0 12.5 12.5 27 1 2.0 1.0 64.5 
lime in.) to de Mear 3.5 2.9 4.9 3.7 4.0 2.8 2.4 2.9 
cide D 1.9 1.7 2.5 2.4 ye 2.0 lL. 1.8 
Message u er Mear 9.1 10.0 12.9 15.7 15.1 8.5 8.6 9.9 
b i } ‘ . = ~ ’ A 
channe SD 6.6 6.6 5.4 i 9 7.0 4.5 4.2 5.0 
Message units re Mear 10.0 9.1 45.7 13.8 12.5 27.1 7.3 9.0 
ceived SD 19.6 17.8 15.9 7.9 17.4 14.0 10.3 5.0 
Ratings of satisiac Mean 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.1 59 6.4 59 $7 
tior sp 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.9 1.1 
* The ca al lette ( and | and entral px 1 and peripheral! position, respectively; the subscripts ’ and p’”’ indi 
ate position and nu support I example, ( vdicates a c« erson wit ) support, Ppp indicates a peripheral pers 
th the support « the er era € et 
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analyzed separate’y since the different condi 
tions determined the treatments of the Ss 
The group ane'ysis revealed significant 
differences due to conditions for time to reach a 
decision (p < .001) and for number of mes 
sages (p < .001); differences in frequency of 
change and ratings of satisfaction in the 
various conditions were not significant. Orders 
of condition presentation resulted in significant 


differences in frequency of change (p < .01), 
time (p < .001), and number of messages 
p < .01), but differences in ratings of satis 


faction were not significant. The condition X 
order interaction was significant for time 
scores (p « 05 

These results are apparently due to the 
fact that in Condition II (where the group 
was split two/two) changes of estimate were 
more likely to be in the nature of compromises 
than were the changes in the other two condi 
tions. This procedure, however, required more 
time and messages. When Condition II came 
early in the experimental series, Ss were 
“conditioned” to the compromising procedure, 
and also became less sure of their ability to 
count clicks accurately. Thus, more changes 
occurred when Condition II came in the first 
than in the second or third part of the ex 
perimental period. The significant interaction 
term with respect to time to reac h a decision 
is due to the fact that this score decreased 
with practice 

Che individual analysis revealed significant 
differences due to treatments for frequency of 
change in all three conditions (p < .01 to 
p < .05), for message units received in all three 
conditions (p < .001 in each case), for time to 
decision in Conditions I and II (p <_ .001, 
p « 03, respectively), and for ratings of 
satisfaction in Condition III (p < .05). No 
differences in message units per channel were 
found 

In both Condition I and Condition III the 
deviator changed her estimate much more fre 
quently than did the nondeviators. The 
entral deviator (( did not differ from the 
in this respect How 


peripheral deviator (I 
ever, the central deviator apparently did 
spend more time trying to get the others to 
agree with her than did the peripheral deviator 
und the fact that peripheral nondeviators in 
Condition I (P,,) changed significantly more 


p < .05) than did their counterpart in Con 
iy 


dition III (P,,) indicates that she may have 


had some measure of success. The effect of 
position within the communication net upon 
frequency of change of estimate is shown more 
clearly in Condition II in which both the 
central S and the peripheral S who agreed 
with her changed significantly less frequently 
(p < .05) than did the others in the group. It 
appears that the S in the more central position 
attempted to use her position to get others to 
agree with her estimate, but if the opposition 
became too great, she changed as frequently 
as did Ss in the peripheral positions.® 

Examination of the percentages given in 
lable 3 shows also that frequency of change of 
estimate is directly related to the number of 
persons who disagree with the estimate of a 
given S (p < .OO1). This result, of course, 
agrees with results reported by Asch (1). 

The findings with respect to ratings of satis- 
faction are understandable if it be assumed 
that the increased satisfaction resulting from a 
favorable position in the net is counteracted 
by being in disagreement with others in the 
group. In Condition III these effects are both 
in the same direction and the expected sig 
nificant differences among Ss were found; in 
Condition I the two influences are in direct 
opposition and no differences were found; and 
in Condition II the issue is confused, but slight, 
insignificant differences in the expected 
direction were found 


EXPERIMENT III 


Purpose. The results of Experiment II are 
reasonably straightforward, but there are some 
questions still unanswered. In the first place, 
perhaps the most interesting finding was that 
in Condition II both the central S and the 
peripheral S who agreed with her changed less 
frequently than did the other two Ss in the 
group. But in this condition one supporter 
automatically meant two opposers, and vice 
versa. Thus, it is impossible to determine 
whether this finding is due to the fact that the 
central S had a supporter, or to the fact that 
she had only two opponents, or merely to the 
fact that the opposition was not unanimous 

In the second place, pressures exerted by 


other group members were permitted to vary 


*QOne central S reported to the peripheral Ss that 
others had agreed with her own estimate, when actu 
ally the had not. In this case, all the peripheral § 


changed their estimate to agree with that of the central 
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with the personality of the consequently, 


the amount and type of pressure actually 


exerted on the Ss in different positions might 


iffected by lactor other than 


ive been 


within the net and/or the support 


pos tion 
opposition ratio 


Finally, a trial varied in length so that the 


| 


observed differences might have been due to 


differences in the amount of time spent trying 


to reach agreement. Thi 
influenced the 


Kxperiment III was de 


have 


these difhicultie 


MU ethod. The ibjects for this experiment were male 
undergraduate ut The Jo Hop ins Universit $¢ 
wre the pegi g of Experiment III, six groups drawn 
fror thi populatior were run under the conditior 
pr led Experiment I] e thei esponse were 
indistinguishable from those of the high school g t 
was conciuded that a ifferences between the results 
fit experiment Il and Exper vent Il probabil would 


not be due 


The con 


to po] jlation diflerence 
imunication net was again the star 


1 the task was to estimate the 





licks heard via earphones. In this experiment, however 
ke isted the aid { three contederate who ostensibly 
‘ ed as Dut made est ite i wding to £’s u 
tructio hus, o ol py " each group wa 
laive and it was ! responses that were of interest 
J h confederate is pr led with a list of iwreeing”’ 
nessages (e.g I also heard six click a list of “di 
igreeing’’ me ge eg N I heard five clicks and 
i t I neutral me ige eg orr I could not 
y t then {) ‘ i tria each confederate 
waited until an estimate had been received from S, and 
then he sent a me ge take iro the ippropriate list 
hy he com nicat fron vere iunswered b 
transmi n of the next message on the list. This proc 
( ( t ed unt the ¢ f the two-minute di 
cu n period Thu the « tent of the message ent 
the contederate Vil ntrolled, but the number of 
me ie ent wa t. Howeve the variabilit within 
col tio wa eat 
x condit were investig 
gree 1 support-of it 1 ¢ 
r ral and px iphe i wit 
j™ t-oy wrysit ‘ | T vere 
i es which were opera 
periment II. In one cond 
vill esti ite a 1 the ‘ 
inge of estimate was expected in this « litior ut 
wil ( ed ft Htain rating | itisiaction and 
easure ol me ig init tra mitted. In the econd 
tior one ecierate igreed ar two disagreed 
4 ar mn the hit ( tw contederate 
greed wit! i ¢ wa é 
lé were 1 er ¢ the six « fiti 
I r i ‘ t tria On each trial Ss were 
i ved A ! te ilter te rt to the 
erie of chick i iM t i g their estimate On 
x t i 1} erate i et ind ont 
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TABLE 4 


Outcome or Experiment III 


heral Position 


Central Position Peri 


ADD NDD| ANN ADD NDD 


ANN® 


F reque y Pe ) 1 ui 
ent 
Magnitude {| Mean ) $ 0 ) 0 
ange ) 1.4 ) ) ) 2.8 
Message nit Mear . 13 ) I a. 
er 4 € dD ¢ Y 4 2.2 , 
Message Mean 1 ‘ 13.8) 1 l¢ 
re ed } 4 4.4 4 1.8 1.4 4.4 
Ra f Mea ry ry a ¢ * ; 
sat act D 4 I 1 2 ! 
* The letters \ D,”’ and “N”’ stand for agreeing 1 


agrecing and neutral respectively. Thus ANN means that 


one confederate agreed with the naive S and two gave no « 
mate, ADD means one confederate agreed and two disagreed, ¢ 
tions as described above. The discrepancy created by 


confederates disagreeing with S was always two. The 


maximum frequene Vv otc hange for any one S was there 
fore four and the maximum amount of change (magni 
tude) was eight 

At the end of the 


asked to rate his 


experimental session each S was 


satisfaction with the group experienc 


Results. The results of Experiment III are 
given in Table 4. Although the central S$ 
changed his estimate in the “two disagree-one 
neutral” condition more frequently than did 
the peripheral S, the difference in 
frequency of change for Ss in the two positions 


over-all 


was not statistically reliable. The mean magn 

tude of change was greater for the central 
than for the peripheral S in both pressure 
conditions, and this difference was significant 
(p < .05). Likewise, the central S sent more 
messages per channel® (p < .001), received 
001), and rated his satis 
001) than did the periph 


more messages (p « 
faction higher (p 
eral S 

Statistically reliable differences were also 
found between the different support-opposition 
conditions for frequen y of change (p « O05 
001), units 


magnitude of change (p « message 


transmitted per channel (p < .05), messages 
received (p 05), and ratings of satisfaction 
(p 05 None of the 
Significant 
Discussion. At 


the central S changed more than did the pe 


interactions was 


first glance the finding that 


* Since time was constant for all trials and all! Ss, it 
was believed that mean number of message units pe 
channel! would reflect only differences due to the orga 
izational aspect f positions within the 
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ripheral S seems to contradict the results ob 
tained in Condition II of the second experi 
ment; both the central .S and the peripheral! 5 
who agreed with him changed less than did the 
group When 


in experimental procedure are remembered, 


other members the differences 
however, the contradiction appears to be re 
solved. In Experiment IT all Ss were naive and 
each actively tried to get others to agree with 
her estimate, whcreas in Experiment III the 
one naive S actively tried to get the con 
agree but the confederates re 
That is, 
they also made no 


federates to 
sponded passively the confederates 
refused to change, but 
attempt to get the naive S to agree with their 
estimate.’ In other words, it appears that the 
central S more than the peripheral S tries to 
get others to agree with his estimate, as 
indicated by the finding that the central S sent 
than did the 


more channel 


messages per 
under siinilar 
support-opposition. If he fails, 


changes more than does the peripheral 


peripheral S conditions of 

however, he 
A a 
presumably due to the greater amount of pres 
sure exerted by the nonagreers as indicated by 
the fact that 
messages than does the peripheral 
to find a similar difference between the central 
S in Condition I and the peripheral S in Condi 
tion III of the second experiment appears to be 
due to the fact that the central S was some 


the central S also receives more 
Failure 


times successful in getting others to agree with 
estimate. When this happened, the 
S of course did not change his estimate 


his own 
central 
and differences in frequency of change due to 
were 


can 


amounts ol pressure 


differential 
celled out 
It is interesting to note that the results of 
the first two experiments agree with the re 
Goldberg (9 
mental situation which also permitted change 
He reported that group 
the more central 


sults obtained by in an experi 


. . : 
of opinion by all Ss 


members with less distance 
influenced less as the group 


met! ibers were 


arrived at a decision 
Differences in change of estimate due to the 
support opposition variable are in general 


agreement with those found in ] xperiments I 
and II and with the 
( omparing the 


results reported of other 
investigations (1 results of 


Experiments IT and III it appears that having 
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one supporter strengthens the resistance of an 
S relatively more than the mere reduction of 
the size of the opposition from three to two 
persons. It is further suggested that having a 
supporter strengthens the tenden y to resist 
pressure relatively more than does the simple 
fact that the other group members are not 
unanimous in their opposition (cf. 1). 

Ihe ratings of satisfaction agree with the 
results of the first two experiments and 
further support the hypothesis that satisfaction 
is jointly determined by position within the 
net and the amount of support received from 
other group members. However, in the central 
position, differences in ratings of satisfaction 
due to differences in amount of support were 
not great. Apparently, the level of satisfaction 
was near maximum® in the central position 
even with no support from other group mem 
bers. 


SUMMARY 


Three experiments dealing with the general 
problem of decision making in communication 
nets are reported. In the first experiment, 
groups of four persons were required to solve 
two human relations problems in three different 
communication nets: the star, the slash, and 
the comcon. The results were as follows: (a) 
Ss in the star required significantly more time 
to reach a decision than did the slash, which 
required more time than did the comcon; (6) 
there were no significant differences among 
nets in ratings of satisfaction nor in number of 
messages transmitted, although significantly 
more messages were directed toward deviators 
than toward nondeviators; (c) although fre 
quencies were too small for statistical evalua 
tion, there were more deviators in the star 
than in the slash, and more in the slash than in 


A lso 


in peripheral positions than in more central 


the comcon there were more deviators 


ones 


In Experiment Il we ittempted to discover 


whether a central S would change his judg 


ment of a relative nonambiguous stimulus 


more readily than a peripheral § 
different other 


Iwenty 


when faced 


with judgments by group 


members four groups of four were 


placed in the star communication net and 


required to estimate the number of clicks in a 


eries after discussing it with others in the 


group Central and peripheral! Ss did not 
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differ in frequency of change when all others 
disagreed, but the 
divided both the central S and the peripheral 


5 who agreed with him changed less frequently 


when group was equally 


than did other peripheral Ss 

rhe third experiment attempted to isolate 
the effects of the 
upon judgmental change in different positions 


upport-opposition variable 


in the star. Sixty groups composed of one S 
and three confederates (ostensibly Ss) were 
run. The task was the same asin the second 
experiment. Confederates either agreed or dis 
agreed with S’s estimate, or made no estimate. 
rhe central S changed significantly more than 
did the peripheral S and both changed signifi- 
cantly more with increasing opposition. 

From the results of these experiments the 
following conclusions were drawn: (a) The 
central S more than the peripheral S tries to 
change the opinion of those who disagree, but 
if he fails, he himself changes more, presum 


ably because of his greater vulnerability to 


direct pressure; (6) the presence of one sup 


porter strengthens the resistance of a S rela 
tively more than the mere reduction of size of 
opposition and more than the simple fact that 
the opposition is not unanimous; (c) member 
satisfaction is a joint function of centrality and 


amount of support by other group members 
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ROM investigations of the relationship be 

tween motivation and perception has 

come the concept of perceptual defense 
(1, 8, 10), an adaptive process postulated to 
account for the raised perceptual thresholds 
obtained when subjects are confronted with 
unfavored oranxiety evoking stimuli. There has 
been an attempt, however, to explain these 
increased thresholds on the basis of the relative 
frequency of the stimulus words used, and on 
the reluctance of subjects to repeat aloud 
stimulus words that may be considered socially 
taboo (3, 4, 14). 

The aim of the present study is to investi- 
gate whether characteristic defensive reactions 
toanxiety evoking stimuli may be demonstrated 
through changes in auditory perceptual thresh- 
olds. It is hypothesized (a) that perceptual 
defense against anxiety producing, verbal 
stimuli can serve to elevate auditory thresh- 
olds, and (6) that individuals whose auditory 
thresholds are characteristically raised in their 
daily life as a defense against anxiety provok 
ing stimuli can be identified on the basis of their 
perceptual behavior in the laboratory 

In order to test these hypotheses the follow 
ing experimental criteria must be satisfied: 

1. The experimental subjects must have 
similar modes of reacting to inimical auditory 
stimuli. 

2. All stimulus words used must be a part of 
socially approved everyday speech so that 
there can not be any inhibition against their 
use in the experimental situation 

3. The incidence of occurrence in the lan 
guage of the stimulus words must be carefully 
controlled 


1 An abridgment of a dissertation in the Department 
of Psychology, submitted to the faculty of the Gradu 
ate School of Arts and Science, New York University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosop! Degree conferred in June 
1953 

* The author wishes to express his sincere apprecia 
tion to Professor Leland W. Crafts for his guidance 
throughout the course of this investigation. He is also 
indebted to Dr. Moe Bergman who was especially 
helpful in preparing the recordings. This research was 
conducted at the Audiology Clinic, New York Regional 
Office of the Veterans Administration 


4. The auditory intelligibility of the stimulus 
words must be equated so far as possible.’ 


METHOD 


lo satisfy the first criterion the experimental group 
consisted of 22 Ss with the diagnosis of psychogenic 
deafness, whose auditory acuity fluctuated without any 
observable organic basis. It is widely believed that this 
condition occurs when hearing becomes involved in a 
basic emotional conflict that the patient desires to re 
press (7, 11, 15). In terms of personality structure 
psychogenic patients have been described as immature, 
dependent persons who have difficulty with expressing 
themselves in important interpersonal relationships 
(12). Although highly dependent upon authority figures, 
they are unable to recognize this dependency 


Ss with organi 


rhe control group consisted of 22. 
hearing loss who showed no inconsistencies in their 
ability to hear. All Ss were male veterans of World 
War II who were patients of the Audiology Clinic at 
the New York Regional! Office of the Veterans Admin 
istration. The differential diagnosis was made after a 
thorough evaluation by the clinic staff which consisted 
of otologists, clinical audiologists, teachers of speech 
teachers of speech (lip) reading, a psychiatrist, a social 
worker, and a clinical psychologist 

In order to obtain socially approved stimulus words, 
current literature was searched for a passage of poten 
tial interest to World War II veterans involving a sharp 
conflict with authority. Since conflict with severe au 
thority in relation to deep dependency needs is thought 
to characterize the psy« hogenic patients, suc ha passage 
might be expected to arouse their anxiety. A passage 
meeting these specifications was found in the novel by 
Norman Mailer, The Naked and the Dead. The scene in 
which the homosexually inclined General orders his 
aide to pick up his cigarette was first adapted for 
dramatic presentation* and then recorded by profes 
ional actors. A count of the important words revealed 
eleven occurring one or more time To these were 
added the words “angry,” “force,” and “‘father,”’ which 
were considered easy associations to the playlet by 
three clinical psychologists who listened to the final 
recorded version. These fourteen words formed the 
crucial of apxiety evoking list (Table 1). An equal 
number of unrelated words matched for rhythm of 
yllabication, accent, and incidence of occurrence in the 
language according to the Thorndike-Lorge list (14) 
formed the neutral! list 

Since two words reaching the ears at the same level 
of sound intensity are not necessarily equal in intelligi 
bility, a correction was needed. In a preliminary experi 
ment an intelligibility score, designed to produce 


homogeneous intelligibility was obtained for each of the 


* The bases for the development of these criteria can 
be found in the original dissertation, p. 9 f 
‘ This text appears on p. 36 f. of the dissertation 
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on the initial series for each set of words. Use of 
the combined thresholds ielded the total 
change in threshold for each S, for both word 
Lypes, and avoided fra ion n iater compu 
tations 

For each of the organi Ss, the combined 
threshold for both sets of words, crucial and 
neutral, was higher on the initial series than 
on the final series. For the psychogenic Ss, the 
crucial words yielded higher combined thresh 
olds for the initial than for the final series in 17 


cases. The remaining 5 Ss had 


thresholds on the final! 


series. The neutral words viel 
bined thresholds for the init 
final series for 21 of the 22 Ss 
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PSYCHOGENIC DEAFNESS 


Group Reductions in Threshold 


Organic group The mean change in threshold 
for the organi group between the initial and 
the final series was 89.59 for the crucial words. 
For the neutral words this was 78.27. The dif 
ference between the means was 11.32, which 
was not significant The reduction in threshold 
for the rucial words was greater than the re 
duction in threshold for the neutral words 

Psychogenic group. | 


threshold for the psy hogenk group between 


e mean change in 


the initial and the final series was 35.32 for the 


words. For the neutral words this was 


crucia 

73.23. The difference between the means was 
37.91 with p < .07. The reduction in thres 

hold for the neutral words was greater than 


the reduction in threshold for the crucial words 


Group Differences in Mean Threshold Reduction 


Comparing the mean differential reduction 
in threshold for the crucial vs. neutral words 


for the organic group with the corresponding 
value for the psychogenic group, a higher 
order difference of 49.23 is obtained. The 
critical ratio of thi difference was 6.835, 
which wa gnificant at the .O1 level. A test for 
the homogeneity of variance was not signifi 
cant. The difference between the performance 


of the two groups, therefore, is due entirely to 


the difference between the means 


Since none of the crucial or neutral words 
used in this experiment could be considered 
tabov or unfit for polite usage, the reluctance 


to respond that Howes & Solomon (3) found 


in McGinni 5) experiment wa eliminated 
Also, because each word was not only identical 
tor the d final series, but was also 
identical for every repetition of itsell, any u 
fluence of variability among the stimulus 
words themselves, such as occurred in an earlier 


experiment ol Vanderp is and Blake (16) was 
also eliminated 

Although there was the opportunity for a 
pra tice effect with both sets of words, there 
was a greater opportunity with the crucial 
words because 1 their i ision i ne inter 
vening playlet. The over-a pract eeniect wa 
significantly greater for the organic than forthe 
psychogenic Ss. In addition, 68 per cent of the 
organic Ss p « O05) had a greater reduction 


in threshold for the crucial than for the neu 
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» 
~~! 


rABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TyP! 
OF WorpDs AND BETWEEN GROUP 


Difference Between 


Reductior n 
rhrest 1 for Crucial 
lype of and Neutral Word ‘ , 
Hearing Los 
Mean 
Redu ) Diff 
Organic* 11.3219.9 19. 236.8354\ (1 re 
Psychogenic* 37.91 26.1 , / 
°N 
tp « 7 


tral words. On the other hand, the psycho 
genic Ss had a greater mean reduction in 


threshold for the neutral than for the crucial 
words 

The differences between the mean reductions 
in threshold were statistically significant tor 
six of the psychogenic Ss. In terms of response 
frequency, all the psychogenic Ss showed a 
greater reduction in threshold for the neutral 
than for the crucial words. This negative effect 
of the increased opportunity for practice with 
the crucial words may be due to the relation 
ship between the content of the play and deep 
unresolved conflicts 

rhe first hypothesis, that perceptual defense 
against anxiety producing, verbal stimuli can 
serve to elevate auditory thresholds, is not 


fully supported. Under the conditions of this 
experiment a tendency towards a decreased 
practice effect was found instead. This result 
was similar to data reported by Postman and 
Bruner (9) in their study of visual perception 
under stress. They also found a decreased 
practice efiect for the experimental group, 
compared with the control group, following the 
stress situation. The present study was unlike 
that of Postman and Bruner, however, in that 
in their experiment the effect of the stress situa 
tion was general, while in the present experi 
ment the anxiety was restricted to specifi 
words. In this sense the present experiment 
resembles more closely the study of McGinnies 
8), where seven emotional words were di 


per ed among eleven neutral word with re 


‘ ; 


ilts consistent with those reported here 

The significant differential performance of 
the two groups supports the second | ypotl esi 
that individuals whose auditory thresholds are 


characteristically raised as a defense agai 


anxiety provoking stimuli can be identified on 








This 


consistent with perceptual defense 


the basis of their perceptual behavior. 
finding is 
theory. The decreased reduction in threshold 
for the crucial words by the psy hogeni Ss 
may be related to a perceptually manifested 
defense against the deeper conflicts to which 
the crucial words were related. 

By a somewhat different technique, Lazarus, 
Eriksen, and Fonda (6) found that the accu 
racy of auditory recognition was related to the 
dynamic personality 
processes. The present results are consistent 


clinical evaluation of 


with these findings. In the present experiment, 
the objective characteristics of the perceptual 
stimuli were held constant. The major variable 
the 


dynam 


difference in 
personality the 
rhe significant difference between 


was inferred characteristic 


processes of two 


groups of a 
the groups may therefore be attributed to the 
influence of personality 


dynamik processes 


upon auditory perceptual thresholds 


SUMMARY 


I'he purpose of this experiment was to inves 


tigate whether perceptual defense against 


anxiety evoking, verbal stimuli is observable 
perceptual 


change in auditory 


An experimental group of 22 Ss 


through a 
thresholds 
with psychogenic hearing loss, and a matched 
control group with organic hearing loss were 
employed. Crucial and neutral words, matched 
for rhythm of syllabication, accent, frequency 
of occurrence in the language and corrected for 
iomogeneous intelligibility, were presented in 
two random orders. The crucial words were 
centrally involved in the text of a playlet con 
cerned with a sharp conflict with authority, 
which was presented by transcription after the 
auditory for the stimulus 
had After Ss had 
playlet the threshold for each of the stimulus 


words 
the 


thresholds 
been obtained heard 
words was 


rhe 


group and the organi group with respect to 


again obtained 


difference between the psychogeni 


the differential mean reduction in threshold for 
the crucial and neutral words was significant 
(p < .O1). The results are interpreted as being 


MILTON L. 


KLEINMAN 


generally consistent with perceptual defense 
theory. The greater perceptual difficulty evi- 
denced by the psychogenic Ss with the crucial 
words was considered a perceptually mani- 
fested defense against deep conflicts to which 
these words had been related by the playlet. 
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EXPECTANCY CHANGES IN SKILL AND CHANCE SITUATIONS' 


E. JERRY PHARES 


Kansas State College 


ny theory of personality employing a 
construct of expectancy must be pre- 
pared to state the conditions under 

which expectancies change. Obviously, one 
such condition is the situation, or more pre- 
cisely, the individuai’s categorization of the 
situation. Recently, considerable attention has 
been given to an analysis of situational varia 
bles as they affect psychological testing and 
behavior generally (3, 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15). This 
paper explores the relationship between expec- 
tancy changes and situational variables, and 
makes a preliminary effort toward establishing 
a classification of situations in terms of their 
effect on expectancies. 

Che study was stimulated by Rotter’s theo 
retical formulation of the nature of social 
learning (12), in which human behavior is con 
ceived as being a product of choices. Which 
choice and thus which behavior occurs is for 
Rotter a function of both the value of the rein 
forcement and the expectancy that a given 
behavior will be successful for a given situation 
or class of situations. Situations, experimental 
or natural, are composed of cues that lead to 
expectancies for various behavior-reinforce 
ment sequences. The individual’s categoriza 
tion of the situation determines his expectancy 
that a given behavior will be followed by 
a given reinforcement. How the individual 
categorizes a situation depends upon what 
prior situations he sees as having been the 
same, the amount of his prior experience in 
these situations, and his overall, generalized 
expectancy. 

Lasko (7) recognized a distinction between 
learning in situations where the effects follow 
ing a behavior are a function of the behavior 
itself, and learning in situations where the sub- 
sequent effect or reinforcement is controlled 
by someone else according to a prearranged 
sequence. For purposes of this study situations 
may accordingly be defined as involving skill 
or chance. A skill situation is characterized 


This paper is adapted from a dissertation sub 

itted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. in the Graduate School of the Ohio State | 

orate A special debt of gratitude goes to the director 


dissertation, Dr. Julian B. Rott 


by the fact that the occurrence of a reinforce 
ment is related by the subject to his perform 
ance, while a chance situation is one wherein S 
perceives the task as so difficult that being 
right or wrong is not so much a function of skill 
as it is luck or E’s whim. The occurrence of 
reinforcement, then, is beyond S’s control. 
In the skill situation S shouid perceive his 
performance as providing a basis for generali 
zation to future performance. Since he is the 
effective agent in the situation he may gener 
alize from past similar experiences. If he fails 
on a given trial, there should be a decrement 
in expectancy of future success because his 
scores are a function of his skill. Furthermore, 
his experience in the situation gives him suc 
cessively more adequate conceptions of what 
to expect on subsequent trials. Thus, the num 
ber of trials in a skill situation should be a 
potent factor in determining subsequent ex 
pectancies. In chance situations, on the other 
hand, none of these statements should hold 
For testing this formulation concerning the 
situational determinants of expectancy changes 
the following major hypothesis was framed: 
1. Increments in expectancy following successes 


and decrements in expectancy following fail 


ures are greater in a situation generally cate 
gorized by S as involving his skill than in a 
situation generally categorized by him as 
chance. 

Stemming from the major hypothesis were 
three subsidiary predictions. 2. A greater pro 
portion of “unusual” shifts in expectancy is 
predicted in the chance situation than in the 
skill situation. “‘Unusual”’ shifts refer to in 
crements in expectancy after failure or decre 
ments after success. In a chance situation, Ss 
may be expected often to invoke the “‘gambler’s 
fallacy,” basing their expectancy upon falla 
cious reasoning such as, “Well, I’ve been right 
three times in a row, so it’s about time I was 
wrong.” The result is a decrement in expe 
tancy following success; a decrement based 
not so much upon the previous trial as upon a 
fallacious view of the odds for success and 
failure 

While the major hypothesis concerns incre 
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EXPECTANCY CHANGES IN SKILI 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data for the 
analyzed in the following manner: A 


major hypothesis was 
score Vas 
computed for each S, in each type of situation 
by taking the absolute amount of all a 
increments and decrements it 
(hets 
shifts 
in the skill situation 
sponding mean magnitude in the chance situa 
1.5. When the / test is appued,* the 


é xper tancy 
and dividing by the number of “usual’ 
The mean magnitude of “‘usua!”’ shifts 


was 1.8 while the corre 


tion was 
difference be tween means 1s highly significant 
t 2.6, p 004). 

he mean proporticn of 


unusual” shifts to 


total number of shifts was .16 in the skill situa 


tion and .25 in the chance situation. The 


results are in the predicted direction but not 
1.5, p 07). It 


statistically significant (¢ 


was also pr dicted that expectancy hifts 


) the skill than in the chance 


would be greater it 
He re, the 


were 


amount of all increments 


{ ; 
Situation 


and decrements summated without re 


gard to sign and divided by twelve for each S 
Means of 


93 and .79 were thus obtained for 


the skill and chance situatior Ss, respectively, 
the difference between them being Significant 
n the predi ted direction (1 pe | Pp Q] 

Finally, the frequency of all shifts in expect 
ancy was greater in the skill situation (mean 


than in the chance situation 


The ¢ here was 2.1 
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pparent tor some sort olf representative m 
pling of situations as urged by Brunswik (1 

Une-ta fi t t 





and negative 
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investigated 


going beyond the narrow range 


in the present study 


SUMMARY 


This study at empted to demonstrate the 
effect of situational variables on expectancy 
changes. From Rotter’s social learning theory 
it was hypothesized that expectancies lor 


reinforcement show greater changes 


iture 


tollowing reinforcement in a skill situation than 


n a chan S iliol This prediction wa 
based ¢ he interpretation that since obtained 
cores (reinilorcement in a SKIli Situation are 
i resu ol periormance = hould utilize past 


perlormance iS a basis tor future expectancies 


lor reiniorcement in such a situation. In a 


chance situation, obtained scores are not con 


trolled by the S, thu 


provid iw little basis lor 


generalization to future trial] 


Iwo experimental tasks wert designed in 
voiving (a) the matching of colors and (6) the 
matching ol lengths of lines. Seventy-seven 


lemale Ss were used, assigned to four gr ups 


in a systematic design that varied order of 
task and of instr tion reating skill or chance 
situations. Each S had 13 trials on each task 


and all received the same pattern ol positive 


‘ 


reiniorcement 


he major findir g was that the chance situa 


tion produced sma 


ler expectancy change thar 


the ski ituation. Moreover. the Ireque y ol 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN SOCIAL MEMORY TASKS 


SAM L. WITRYOL anp 


University 


iN earlier study (2) the present inve 


igators found marked sex differences 


favoring females in performance upon two 
social recall task the memory lor names and 
faces subtest of the George Washington Uni 
versity Social Intelligence lest 5), and a 
names-and-faces miniature life situation. The 
purpose of the present investigation was to 
analyze sex differences on three names-and 
faces memory tasks: (a) the GWU subtest, (6 
the miniature life situation, and (c) a new mem 


ory-for-names-and-faces picture test deve loped 


by the writers. In the previous research (2) the 
first two tasks had yielded results reflecting 
mall variances and insufficient ceilings. The 
third instrument was developed to provide 
greater discrimination by increasing the num 
ber of items, including pictures of both sexes, 


and minimizing spatial 


cues through altering 
the picture pose from memory task to subse 
quent recall test. In contrast with the GWI 
subtest which requires the correct association 
of one of a series of pictures with each name, 
requires the subject to associate 
one of a series of names with each picture 
portrait. A recognition as well as a recall meas 
ure is obtained within the same test. The 
experimental design included a check on the 
possibility that differences in general intellect 
ual ability might account for observed sex 


differences in social recall. 


METHOD 


} were 4 r nd OD te eY 
ind i 
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Connecticul 


ense of Humor rte ind the temporal span was 

set at 20 1 é From the matrix of 25 

is required | issociate the correct one of 

pictures presented i ultiple-choice form with 

ich of the 12 name Each correct multiple choice 

i <lation is scored 1 with a total maximum score of 
1? 

VW iniature Life Situation. Five males and five females 


each experimental group were participants in the 
lature social situation. Each was assigned an alias 


the group experimenter who conducted a very brief 
| 


idewalk interview” { about one minute. In every 
case it was ade certain that the participant S spoke 
his alias clearly at ist once. Later Ss in each experi 
lai g ca d to match the correct name 


| the 10 aliase ted on the blackboard with the 
person who had adopted that name for the experiment 
rhe participant vere asked to stand in each group 


} 


i prescribed random order to be identified from one 


» ' 
of the names on the blackboard. Although the 10 par 


ticipant vere different for each o1 the nine experi 

ental groups, the 10 names used as aliases remained 
tandard for ali groups. A score of one was credited for 
each correct matching. TI ital maximum score was 
10 


kK i Wem r for Vame ind / wes An 11” by 14 


phot Ww 4} h contal ing twent 1'4 Dy 149” picture 
portraits of 10 college mal and 10 college females 
randon irranged by sex were given to each subject 
face down. Under each photograph was a printed name 


rurn over the photograph. Study these pictures 
carefully. You will be asked to identify the names and 
faces later. You will have five minute rhe recall task 


j 
vill be very difficult so study the names and faces 


ntent 
Exact five minut iter each vas presented with 
a second 11 14” photograph containing thirty % 
¢” picture-portrait the original 20 plus 5 more 
dent portraits of each sex. Thi et of 30 picture 
pe i va ilso rando arranged by sex, with 
iumbers from 1 to 30 under each picture. The answer 
heet acce i ing this | tograph consisted of 30 
te! Fact ter contal five alternative name 
chow ‘ esignatior All the name choice 
eare | ph. I clions were 
You studied 20 name-face combinations. The sheet 
1 have contains 30 pictures. Obviously there are ten 
lace have not studied. Five are maies; five are 
female These are the | Turn to page two of the 
exercise. First, circle the ture numbers of the foil 
| exact hive male ind five females. After you are 
atisfied with vour cl e for the f identif he re 
i t phot i I e unsure ol ar entih 
atior | 
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tion (2), although the magnitude of the diffe: 
ences, expressed in standard deviation units, 
was slightly smaller in this study. The percent 
age of females below the male mean was 30 for 
the GWU subte and 29 for the miniature 
ion task, almost identical with previou 


developed KW names-and 


sensitive to sex 


3. The ne wly 
faces memory test is most 
differences as demonstrated by the high 
values in Table 1. The percentage of females 
below the male median was 21.7 

1. The mean age of the males was 19.88 with 

D of 2.34; for the females, 18.61 with an 

SD of 1.03. The i value of 4.26 suggested age 
in influencing variable, but when age was 
yrrelated with total scores on the KW, the 


obtained j roduct moment cor ments were 


102 and .139 for male females, respec 


tively. The null hypothesi is not rejected with 


hese obtained correlation coethcent 


ts. The 


effect of the direction of these correlations, 


however, is to reduce rather than to increase 
ex aitierence 

\lodified Alpha 
Examination Form 9 were 108.29 for males 


and 108.19 for female Ihe correlation coefh 


5. The mean scor th 


cients obtained between this intelligence test 
and the KW names-and-faces test were 01 


and (2 for males and females, respectively 
Thus, intelligence test ores did not discrimi 
nate between the sexe nor were they related 


} 


to the newly developed KW instrument 
6. The suggestion from unpubl hed finding 


in the earlier study (2) that males remember 


males better than they remember females, and 


iemale remember female better than they 
remember mak vas experimentally confirmed 
O he AW test in th vestigat Evidence 
for this tendency favoring like-sex recall } 
presented | lable 2. Standard scores with a 


mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 were 
employed in Table 2 for facility of comparison 


} 


Score for the 69 mak were combined with a 


random sample of 69 female scores. This popu 
ation, thus equally distributed by sex, was 
used to derive transformation equations for 
male and female pl ytographs on the KW, and 
for male and female participant-Ss in the 
miniature life situation. These transformations 
were then applied to the entire population 
Standard score comparisons became necessary 


because Ss of both sexes found male pictures an 


the KW, al 


easier task than female picture 








Sex DIFFERENCI 


ANALYSIS OF STANDARD SCORES BY 


Task 
W Male 
Nar I ices 
W Fen aie 
¥ 


Names-F aces 


‘situation Male 


Names-F aces 


tuation Female 


hough male and female items were 


imately of equal difficulty in the life 


All relevant comparisons 
] | | 


his analysis and yl ded the same 


" . 
evels as obtained by raw 


In the life situation ther 


» remember one’ own 


male Ss approach the .05 level 


It should be noted, however, tl! 


mum raw score ol the same 


‘ 
} 


combinations in the ile silt 


Hence, this approac h is not 


the trend considered here 
1 better test of the ter 


recall because of the gre: 


Che maximum raw score 


faces combinations on this 


1 and 


probability levels of .0 


and females, respectively, 

tne enaency to s 

own sex rather than the opposite 
KW. It is interesting to 
lemaies are uperior to! 

male and female names-la 


nr! e lemale iperiority 
nret ] memory t 
lable 1 
[he irve f aitlere ( 
1 me ry tas! t! 
ot reported P » 
r task Che obje 
r re eT | 
I W s 
| | ‘ 





yre better in rec: 


IN SOCIAL Memory TASK $45 


rABLE 2 
OF MALE AND FeMALeE NAME-FACE COMBINATION 


Females (NV ) t between 
Male & 


Female S's 


{ . > 2a" 
498 $.45°°"| .616 
)R ted ) 7 i Sede 
1.19 ».72 1.32 
l 1.93 4] 
{ 0) 4 23°** 


present writers resulted in clearly different 
score distributio vetween the sexes. The 
distribution of male scores was bell shaped; 
the female score distribution was J shaped 
While the difficulty level of the KW iS appro 


priate for the male it is much too easy for 
? 


he female An established effect is strongly 
apparent o the three social memory tasks, and 
factors related to thi ect may be examined 


Theoretical explanation ol the results, how 
ever, must be po t hoe 

The possibility that a general intellectual 
factor may account for the obtained sex dif 
ferences is not likely. Previous investigation 
(1, 6, 8, 9, 10) have yielded very small to neg 
] ible relationships between the GWU names 
and-faces subtest and intelligence or a memory 
factor in intelligence. This general finding 1 


congruent with the present study in which the 


ICI | 
null hypothe Wa ot rejected with respect 
to intelligence, and with our earlier research 
2) in which no relationship to digit span 
memor\ obtained. Verformance on social 
memory tasks thus seems to reflect attitudes 
interest ind motivational variables: in short 
personality characterist! rather than genera! 
ellectual fu ioning. It is likely that a 
periect or near pertect core |} within the 
capacity I] t of our ¢ ur tentative 
explanation for the ¢ tent female superior 
( t three ) memory tasks in th 
experime found he emphasis upo! 
reater lal fa \ the female sex role 
l r ) t eloy f better 
Li 
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The aAmMe-SEX re tendency in remem 
bering names and face Wi a provocative 
finding on both the miniature life situation and 
KW picture tasks. One simple explanation 
might be lound in greater exposure to relerence 
names and faces within each sex. ‘The tempta 
tion to offer a “deeper” hypothesis must be 
re ted until more information about individ 


ual personality characteristics Is available 


the preset finding some indirect 
ipport to Reisman’ / notion that there 
been a continual ft American char 
icter tructure trom inner direction to 


other direction” during the past OU year In 


the present study 28 per cent of the males and 


42 per cent ol the temale obtained periect 
cores on the GWU name ind-face subtest, 
vhile Mo reported 4) in 1926 that only one 
person in five hundred tror 1 college popula 
tion obtained a perfect score on the same 


| 


ibtest three de | 


ades earlier. The « 
the 
iderable improvement in social memory over a 


long period of time with two similar 


ila are ap 


proximately comparable, an y reflect con 


stude nt 


popu ation 


»UMMARY 


The results cbtained from three different 


ocia| memory task one life situation and two 


names-and-faces picture tests—demonstrated 


clear superiority for 69 college females over 


103 college males. Of the three tasks, a new 


names-and-faces picture memory test, designed 


as a more discriminating refinement of the 


George Washington University Social Intelli 


gence names-and-faces subtest, yielded the 


largest sex differences. This new instrument, 


designated the KW Memory for Names and 


Faces Test, demonstrated a “‘same-sex recall” 
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tendency within the population employed; 
namely, a tendency for males to remember 
they 
female pictures, and similarly for females to 


male pictures better than remember 


remember female pictures better 
Neither age nor sex differences in intellectual! 
Modified Alpha 


Form 9 accounted for obtained 


ability as measured by the 
Examination 
ex differences in social recall. Correlations 
between these intelligence test scores and KW 
test scores for males and females were essen- 
tially zero. 
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METAPHORS FROM 
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MUSIC CRITICISM! 


LEITER, anp DONALD C. HILDUM 


Harvard Universit) 


r is axiomatic with modern semantics that 
the associations between words and mean 
ingsare arbitrary rather than appropriate 

lo be convinced of the truth of this axiom we 
are advised to contrast equivalent terms from 
several languages. For some reason writers in 
English generally hit on the same trio: horse, 
cheval, and Pferd. Then follows the rhetorical 
question: “Is there anything about the animal 
in question that is more horse-like than cheval- 
like or Pferd-like?”’ 

The only alternative to arbitrary association 
is usually thought to be phonetic symbolism, 
the sound that echoes its sense. A recent pub 
ication (2) offers evidence that some phonetic 
ymbolism exists in natural languages. How 
ever, it is at best a minor linguistic phenome 
non and the case for appropriate associations 
does not rest here. It is based on the nature of 
unguage growth. When someone invents a 
ew machine or forms a concept or buys a dog 
or manufactures a soap powder his first thought 
s to name it. But these names are almost 
never arbitrary creations produced by juggling 
the sounds of the language into a novel se 
quence. We think hard and ask our friends to 
help us find a “good” name, a name that } 
appropriate in that its present meaning sug 
gests the new meaning it is to have 

Sometimes new words are introduced by 
borrowing words or morphemes from classical 
languages. The biological sciences have been 
especially partial to this practice as pholosyn 
thesis, streploneura, and margarilifera testify 
In order to savor the appropriateness ol these 
names a classical education is required and so 
for most of us, they are functionally arbitrary 
A much more common way to make a ne 
name is by using words or morphemes already 
in the language either ¢ xtending the meanir y 
of some word or recombining morphemes. A 
dog may be called Spot or Rover, a detergent 
may be called Surf, one kind of personality is 
said to be rigid. Underwear, overcoat, railroad 
lrain, fireplace, and phonograph are compounds 


The authors are indebted to the Laborat 
social Relations, Harvard Universi for suf 


‘ 
n 


nis researt 


that can easily be analyzed. Language grow 
by appropriate extension and this appropri 
ateness sometimes enables us to anticipate the 
meaning of a new word or the extension of an 
old word 

An especially interesting class of appropriate 
names is that vocabulary of sensation whicl 
is also used to describe people and voice quali 
ties and manners, such words as warm, cold, 
bright, and dull. Asch (1) wondered whether 
these words were also used to describe people 
in languages not historically related to English 
He found that they were so used in such remote 
languages as Hausa, Malayalam, and Thai and 
is inclined to believe that there may be some 
common quality in thermal and _ personal 
warmth which makes the extended use appro 
priate and not an accident in the history of 
English. The rhetorical question now becomes: 
“Is there not something warm about the warm 
personality and something cold about the cold 
personality?” 

The present researt h is concerned with the 
use of sense vocabulary to describe voice 
quality rather than persons. Music critics 
often write that a singer’s tone is dry or cold 
or while or brittle. These words have familiar 
nonauditory meanings but their application to 
tone is sometimes said to be entirely incompre 
hensible. The critic may fancy that a voice can 
be dry or while, but the reader of his criticism 
has no idea what he mean In elementary 
composition courses students are sometime 
warned against such flowery and uninforma 
tive locutions. We decided to work with § 
who were not familiar with the jargon of musi 
criticism; to ask them to apply extended 
sensory words to recorded voices in order to 
learn how well they would agree on the denota 
tive use of such term \ Asch looked for 
agreement among unrelated languages, we de 
ided to look for agreement among persons. If 
there ould be such agreement we would take 


as evidence that there was something ip 


propriate n the extension of nonauditory 
vocabulary to voice However, we were pre 
pared to doubt that tl! appropriateness’ 


orne lersensor dimen ion commol 
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to the narrow use of a term and to the voice 


quality | described. There might be another 


way to account for metaphorical extension 
M reTHOD 
Selection of the Word 
We begar examining the language actually use 
by music critic for the escription of voice qualit 


We read the reviews « 


I until we had col 
each critic 40 words that 


our crithK 


lected for were applied to 
voices and w not sim ymyms for good and 
bad. The critics and the dates of their reviews are 

1. Olin Downe The Ne York J ime December 19 


1952 through April 30, 1954 
2. Irving Kolodin, The 
1954 through December 25, 1954 
$4. Winthrop Sargeant, The Ne 
1954 through May 21, 1955 


4. George Bernard Shaw, li 


Saturday 


Review, April 10 
Yorker, May 22 


ndon Music, May 28 


1890 through November 19, 1890 
It is amusing to note, in passing, that although 
Shaw wrote during the Golden Age of Opera when 


Melba, Patt and the de Reszke were inging in 


London he appears to have listened with a jaundiced 
ear. The tern 


modern 


most frequently used by the 


| 
criti were nearly all complimentar but not so with 
Shaw He favored ich terms a creaminy yellin 
brawling, and ut -bleatin 
We combine the four lists and ranked the wo 


in order of total critical frequen We then selected 
the 10 most common antor pairs whose first dic 

tionary meanings are sensory but not auditory. They 
are: brilliant-dull, closed-open, coarse-fine, cold-warm 
dark-bright, hollow-f light heavy mooth-rough 
soft-hard, thick-thi In addition, we selected the 20 


most commor f which do not have antonyms ap 
pin ible to voice jualit Eleven of these words are 
primarily auditor meaning and nine are not. The 
; 

wor are brittie, cl I I gravell hoarse 
limpid, lustrou ric, nasal, pinched, reedy, resonant 
ringing, round, sl id, sor j trident, velvet 
and white 
‘y* , 
The Recorded V otces 

We selected recordings of nine famous operat 


dramatic soprano three tenors 


Withis 
sang the same fraction of the same 
4) seconds. The 


three Italian 


and three 


voices 
category the voices 
Each 


selections 


baritones 


a VOCAI 
operatic aria 


excerpt lasted approximate! 


and singers follow 
Sopranos: Vi Tarte 1 3 of Pu Played 
through the word aiutai 


1. Maria Meneghini Callas (SI 
2. Maria Caniglia (S2 
3. Renata Tebald 3 


Che gelida manina from La Bohéme of Puc 


Tenor > 
cini. Played through the w icina 

1. Mario del Monaco (T1 

2 Jan Pee ce 2 

3. Richard Tucker (T3 

Baritone Eri tu? from Un Ballo in Maschera of 
Verdi. Plaved through the wor per me 

1. Gino Bechi (BI 

2. Lawrence Tibbett (B2 


$3. Leonard Warren (B3 
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Subjects 
I he 


Ss were 47 Harvard undergraduates who proved 


to be uniniormed about opera and music criticism 
when asked a set of ju stions concerning these matters 
hey participated in groups of three, four, or five, but 


responded independent since all of their answers were 


written in test bookiet 


Procedure 


The Ss began with a practice procedure involving a 
voice and words not used in the experiment proper 
In the experiment, the order of presentation of the 
three voice categorie sopranos, tenor and baritones 
was randomly varied. Within a category, however, the 


voices sented in the same order for 


were always prt 


reasons of experimental convenience. ‘T begin with, 


I a given category were played once 
Recordings were played on an Adm 


attached 12” 


all three voices in 
model 


Then 


iral table 


rraph with an loudspeaker 


phono 


the first voice was played again and marked the 
ten antonym pairs for that voice. For each pair there 
was a scale from one to four extending between the 
two adjectives, and Ss circled the number best express 


It might, 
moderately 
Then 


marked and 


ing their judgment of the voice in question 


for instance, be thought very brilliant—1 


brilliant-—-2, moderately dull—3, or very dull—4 
the second voice was played and the pairs 
finally the third After the antonym pairs had 


been completed for the 


voice 
three voices, Ss listened again 


to each one and picked the five words from the 20-word 
t that seemed most aptly descriptive of the 
The this 


remaining two categories of voice. In 
voice in 


chec} li 
in que SUG 
on with the 


voice experiment continued in 
fashi 
summary, Ss were required to judge each 
of each antonym pair and to make free selection 


20 words 


term 


of the five most appropriate words from the 
listed without antonyms 
Finally, Ss igain and in 


liked it. In 


listened to the voices once 


dicated for each one whether or not the 


five cases Ss were privately interviewed after the 
standard procedure to learn how they would explain 
their word choice 

> 

RESULTS 


The Antonym Pair 


For our first test we have simply dichoto 
mized the choices, combining ratings of 1 or 2 
the adjective on the left, and 

ratings of 3 or 4 as choices of the adjective on 
the right 
which member of a pair to apply to a given 


as choices of 
If Ss had no basis at all for deciding 


voice, they might be expected to choose ran- 
; 


In that case the likeliest 


doml: result for any 


pair with any voice would be an even division 


between the two words. A departure from 
hance expectation significant at the .05 level 
occurs with a division into 31 and 16 while for 
the .0O1 level the division must be 33 and 14, 
or more extreme. There are 38 differences sig 
nificant at the .01 level and another 8 at the 
05 level. In about half of t! ises then, these 
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vords were applied to voices with better thar 
chance uniformity 

[t is possible that subjects favor one word 
in a pair over the other simply because the 
word is more familiar or because it is thought 
to be more suitable to the description of voices 
of whatever quality. Departure from chance 
does not demonstrate that the words actually 
suggest one kind of voice quality rather thar 
another. However, critics use this vocabulary 
with the intention of suggesting particular 
quaiities. We need to know whether the pat 
tern of choices on a pair for one voice is sig 
nificantly different from the pattern across the 
remaining eight voices. If choices on a given 
pair of adjectives divide in the same way on all 
nine voices then the words in question do not 
distinguish one voice from another. The test 
is chi square. The obtained frequencies of 
choices 1, 2, 3, and 4 for a particular pair on a 
given voice were compared with the frequen 
cies to be expec ted on the basis of the distribu 
tion of choices for that pair across the remain 
ing eight singers. Yates’ correction was used 
in every case. A significant chi square indi- 
cates that the pair in question is applied to the 
singer in question in a manner different from 
the application of the same pair to the other 
singers. This is a test of the specificity of the 
semantic rule linking each voice with each 
adjective pair. It indicates the degree to which 
these adjectives distinguish one voice from the 
others. The significant chi squares appear in 
[able 1. Of the 90 chi squares computed (10 
for each voice), 33 are significant at the .05 
level or better, which is considerably more 
than the three or four to be expected by 
chance. 

We also compared each of the three vocal 
ranges with the other two. Baritones, for ex 
ample, were contrasted with tenors and 
f some adjec tives showed a 


for 


sopranos to see 
different 
group than for tenors and sopranos combined 
another group. The again is chi 
The results make very good sense 


choice pattern baritones as a 


into test 


square 
taritones are more likely to be called dull, 

?The complete table of choices for each antonyn 
pair and for each voice has been deposited with th 
Institute Document 
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Wash 


for 35 
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arse, closed, dark, heavy, rough, hard, and 
thick. This is at once a description of baritone 
quality and of the operatic characters played 
by baritones. Tenors are especially likely to be 
called bright, light, and thin, while sopranos are 
There are more 


coarse, soft, light, and thin. 
adjectives distinctive for baritones than for 
either tenors or sopranos and that, presum 
ably, is because the baritone is a low register 
voice set against two high register voices 
Tenors and sopranos are more alike on these 
dimensions than either is like the baritone. Ut 
was conceivable, of course, that the two male 
another more 
than either would the 
pranos. It is fitting that this should not be so 
since tenor and soprano on the operatic stage 


the 


voices would resemble one 


closely resemble $0 


invariably make common cause against 


baritone 


The Check List 


From 20 words S chose 5 to characterize 
each voice. We wanted to know if a particular 
word was used more or less often for one voice 
than for the other eight. The test is again chi 
square with Yates’ correction still necessary 
We determined the number of times a particu 
lar word was applied to a particular singer and 
also the number of times it was applied to all 
other singers. Since there were 47 Ss, a word 


always had the possibility of being applied 47 


TABLE 1 
THe SIGNIFICANT Cut SOUVARES ror Eacu Votce Com 
PARED WITH THE E1cut OTHER VOICES ON THE 
ANTONYM PAIRS 


: 4 
Antonyms vi \ x 47 | Antonyms Voices N 2 47) 


12.16° |< 


Ligh oarse fine 
Thi 
( oar 
Brillian 
Coar oH wf 


id-warm 
|Closed-open 


| Dark bright 


Cold-warm no« 


Closed-oper roug! 
Dark-bright oft-har 17.435? 


Hollow-full 


Light-hea 


| 
| 
| Coarse-fine 


9.961 
| Ho 7 


|! ight-heav 


rw-full 9.771 
y 10.927 
11.07° 


| B3 7.89° 
15.52° 

| 

| 

| 





| Thick-thin 


Hollow-full | Closed-open 


Light-hea | Dark-bright 
Hollow-full 
Light-heavy 


| Thick 


11.017 
thin 
air was more likely to be ay 
» the other ces 


i the pair was more like to be ar 


than to the other voiwes 
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TABLE 2 
Tne Stonricant Curt QUARE ror Eacn Voicr 
Comparen Witru THe Eiont Orner Voices ON THE 
Worps rrom THe Cueck LI 
W ] € x Nor \ e x 

hril l 4$2.95° } 2 13.59+t 
Hrittle 9 8O* Brittle 5. 5k? 
Round B.15f Pinched 6.84T 

lid 15.337 Round 7.00* 
Resonant B.247 ohd &.33* 
hrill ») 16.38*° Dr 9 6lt 
Pinched $.89*° Resonant 4.87° 
onorou 12.167 onor +.06* 
Gravelly 42° Britt Bi 30.04* 
trident 4.90* Pinched 4. 890° 
Shrill 5 1.417 Round 4.32t 
Brittle 6.007 Dry 18.16* 
Pinched 7.11% Lustrou 8.57T 
Dry 12.00% Chromium 4.43f 
Lustrous 10.81*° Lyric 16.427 
Reedy 4.17% Nasal 11.04* 
onorous 7.92*| Velvet 10.03t 
Chromium 6.92° brill B2 (12.57T 
(,raveily 4.937 Brittle 6 OOFT 
Lyri 22.44° Round +.76° 
Nasal 10.15¢ Solid 18.32* 
trident 7.577 hrill B3 8. Of 
Velvet 26.90") Solid 9.16° 
Pinched rl ® OO* Reed 94t 
Lustrous 6.327 Resonant 4.20" 
Reedy 4.26° 

* The word in question was more likely to be applied to the 
¥ ‘ t est tha t t € 

+ The » ! ‘ as les r to be applied t he 

€ juest tha t the ¢ c 
times to a particular singer and the possibility 


of being applied $/6 s & 17 times to all other 


ingers. ‘The problem was to discover whether 


the attributions to one inger represented a 


larger or smaller preportion of the relevant 


possibilities than did the attributions to all 
ingers The iwnihcant results appear in 
lable 2. Of 180 chi square 1 are significant 
with p O05 or better. Thi far more than 


the six or seven to be CX per ted by chance 


Finally, we contrasted the frequency with 
which auditory words were chosen and the 
frequency with which nonauditory words were 


mean number of cl 


94 for nonaud 


This differs nce doe not attain to sig 


chosen he oices of audi 


tory words is 119 while it} tory 
words 


} 


nificance at the .O5 level and so it is not clear 
that Ss 


appropriate to the description of voices 


found the vocabulary more 


than 


the nonauditory vocabulary Furthermore 
among the auditory words there were no moré 
cases of discriminating use than there ere 
among the nonauditory. The two vocabulari 
do not differ in the lrequen i with whicl 
they were used nor in the precision of that use 
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DISCUSSION AND FURTHER ANALYSIS 


We have asked Ss to apply sensory, non- 
auditory words to voice qualities. There was 
high agreement among the Ss on the pairing 
of some words with some voices. Furthermore, 


many of these words were used discrimi- 


natingly; i.e., the pattern of applications to 
one voice differed from the pattern for other 
voices. Suppose we knew that our Ss had ex- 
perience of such words as while, and dry, and 
thick in their primary application to sense data 
but not in any extended auditory application 
fact that 


agreement and discrimination we might con 


From. the the extended use shows 
clude that the primary senses of while, and 
dry, and thick are concepts having appropriate 

In effect, our Ss 
that 


supersensory concepts by 


application to voice quality 


would have demonstrated they possess 
shared, distine tive, 
their agreement on the identification of new 
auditory instances. The first difficulty with this 
conclusion is that we have not shown that our 
Ss have no prior knowledge of the extended 
auditory use of the words in question 

While it 


familiar designators of voice quality it seems 


is likely that some of the terms were 


To begin 
habitual 
nd were not knowl- 


likely that most of them were not 


with, of course, our Ss were not 


readers of music criticism ¢ 
edgeable about opera and opera singers. That 
fact alone does not guarantee that they were 
unfamiliar with the use of 


W e must 


made complaints about the vocabulary offered 


this vocabulary to 
describe voices add that many Ss 
them. They said that they would never freely 


choose such words as while, or chromium or 
briltle to describe 
} 


indicate that much 


VOLCes These complaints 
of the vocabulary seemed 
unconventional to them and that our Ss had 
to rack for 


calling one voice closed and another open The 


their brains to find some reason 


interview protocols confirm this impression. 


Especially instructive are the observations 
concerning the words while and open. In musi 
criticism these terms name undesirable quali 
ties. The while tone is colorless: the open voice 
is diffuse, lacking in focus. Many Ss used these 
terms as names of desirable qualities and inter 
White can 


stand for purity, for a voice without blemish 


views disclose how that happened 


Open can mean freely and easily produced. In 
these cases the words functioned as metaphors, 
as extensions of familiar terms to a new range 
that were felt to be 
Phe metaphor 


of experience, extensions 


appropriat most apparent 
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here because it runs counter to conventional 
critical use. The interviews indicate, however, 
that with most words S was unaware of any 
conventional usage and felt that he must dis 
cover reasons for selecting one word rather 
than another 

We believe it is reasonably clear that our Ss 
felt themselves to be applying to voices a num 
ber of words that would not ordinarily be so 
applied. Furthermore, Ss seem generally to 
have found one word more appropriate than 
another and to have agreed on which word it 
was. In short they appear to have created a 
number of metaphors and to have agreed on 
them. How do they come by the ability to per 
form in Let first the 
possibility with which this article began, a 
possibility suggested by Asch’s study It may 
be that when a child learns the sense meanings 
of words like bright, dry, and rough, he acquires 
a set of concepts applicable to voices and per 


this way? us mention 


sons and manners. There is, however, another 
possibility that is suggested by factor analysis 
of our resuits 

The list of antonym pairs we used includes 
eight of the pairs used by Osgood and Suci (4) 
in their factor analysis of linguistic meaning. 
These experimenters had Ss place 20 concepts 
(lady, boulder, sin, et on 50 descriptive 
scales (good-bad, large-small, etc.). Analysis of 
the resultant matrix yielded three orthogonal 
factors which have been characterized as: (a 


evaluation, (6) potency, (c) activity. The same 
factors have appeared in other studies and, 
from scales representing these factors, the 
Semantic Differential was constructed. Our 


Ss placed voices (rather than concepts) on 10 
rhis 


procedure is clearly analogous to that of 


scales defined by adjective antonyms 


Osgood and Suci and yields data that can be 
factor analyzed. In addition, our Ss applied 20 
words (without opposites) to the same voices 
These results were also included in the factor 
analysis. Finaliy, our Ss were asked to say 
whether they liked or disliked each voice and 
those judgments have also been included 
The nine voices were ranked along Cal h ol 


tne 
tributions they received from Ss. It 


’ 


31 scales according to the number of a 


seems quite 
reasonable to assume that the numbers of at 
tributions would be continuously and normally 
distributed over the universe of singing voices 
the range ol 
voices, we could not be sure of normality and 


it therefore seemed advisable to use only rank 


However, because of selected 
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order correlations. In view of the very small # 


9 voices) and the unorthodox use of rank 
order r for factor analysis, the following results 
must be considered very tentative 

he first factor accounts for 56.7 per cent of 
the common factor variance. It may be called 
evaluation. The scales having factor loadings 
above .90 are cold-warm, hollow-full, and like 
dislike ; 
and pinched. It is not possible to make detailed 
comparisons with the Osgood-Suci evaluation 


and the terms are brittle, dry, lustrous, 


factor because our scales were not all the same 


The scales most heavily loaded with their 
factor included beautiful-ugly, sweet-sour, 
valuable-worthless, and other pairs excluded 


from our study because of their obvious syn 
onymity with good-bad. There is some indica 
tion, however, that the two evaluation factors 
would not be quite the same even if identical 
scales had been used. For instance, the scale 
wel-dry in the Osgood-Suci study is not loaded 
with the evaluation factor whereas the word 
dry is heavily loaded with evaluation in our 
study. This simply that 


clearly undesirable in a voice but that, across 


means dryness is 
20 concepts, dryness is neither clearly bad nor 


clearly good. Changing the material to be 


judged somewhat alters the character of the 
evaluation factor but there is justification for 
calling both 


good-bad scale is central to each 


factors of evaluation, since a 
The second factor seems to be best charac 
rhe third is 
to characterize, but there is some ground for 
thinking it 
found by Osgood and Suci 


terized as potency more difficult 
factor similar to that 
We extracted a 
fourth factor, but find it impossible to charac 


an activity 


terize. It is interesting to note that these four 
factors account for over 80 per cent of the total 
the Osgood Suc 


With more re 


variance while factors at 


counted for only 50 per cent 
stricted materials and scales we obtained more 
commiunality 


What is the origin of the 
revealed by the Osgood-Suci work and by the 


semantic clusters 


study? Consider two scales from the 
heavy-light 


pre ent 


potency factor; large-small and 


is quite po sible, that these words 
encountered as names for attributes 


If all the blocks were 


Imagine, as 
first 


of a set of wooden blocks 


were 
made of the same kind of wood the two scale 


would be in natural correlation: the larger the 


block the heavier it would be. The same sort 
of relation: I Ip bu ds heat \ light to thick thin 
and to wide-narro Words of this kind are 
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ordinal iseaq to con pare rie opyect witt 
others of the same type A block is large relative 
to other blocks. As a consequence large, hea 
thick, and wide are terms that ordinarily imply 
one another. And the implications spread even 
more “A pe y When it i a { uf tion ol peopie 
the larger, heavier, thicker, wider specimens 
eem to be more likely to have loud bass voice 
than are the smaller, lighter, thinner, narrower 
pecime In short ense qualities, though 


logically independent, are probably correlated 


in nature. Suppose, now, that S is asked to 
judge 20 concept vith respect to all these 
cales. A concept like “boulder’’ is referred to 
rocks and stones and, in comparison, judged 


ind u“ ule 

are directly appli able to boulders 
Where, then, does the 
concept or loud sofl 
cales? We cant If Disney 


were to give a boulder a voice it would be ba 


[hese 


However, 


to be heavy, large, thick terms 
boulders have no voice 


belong on the bass-treble 


»t doubt the answer 


ind /oud in contrast to the piping of a pebble 
This 


usual correlation between these terms 


could be a simple extrapolation of the 
It does 
arily mean that there is anything in 


not nece 


a bass voice per se that makes it appropriate 
to a boulder 

In our study Ss may have felt that /Aick and 
hin simply do not apply to voices. However, 


Now thick people and 


and violin strings are likely to be loud 


loud and resonant do 
animal! 
onant, so if S is required to guess he 
that loud and res 
to be called thick rather than (thin. Similarly, 


ind res 
will guess mant voices ought 
5 may feel that cold and warm, in their thermal! 
ense, do not apply to voices. However, warm 
things are generally more agreeable than cold 
things and so a voice he likes is going to be 
called 
that metaphors preserve correlations laid down 
est If S is 


to apply a word toa concept or experi 


warm. Factor analysis suggests, then, 


in the earl language 


isked 


ence to which it has 


( x perien 4 


no literal application he 


will make his decision so as to maintain the 


usual! correlation between this word and others 
that do have literal application in the present 


Karwo ki 


uggested that st 


instance Odbert. and Osgood (3 


h natural correlation 


hav e 


may also help to account for the clustering of 


ense qualities revealed by the study of 
yne thesia 

If there a natural correlation in the use of 
words like thick. heavy. and large it does not 
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follow, of course, that these words name the 
same dimensions. The Osgood-Suci findings 


must not be interpreted to mean that our lexi 
con is made up of countless perfect synonyms 
for good-bad and strong-weak. We have only to 
blocks that includes 


made of balsa wood as well as some made of 


imagine a set of some 
pine to realize that heavy and large name di 
mensions that are logically independent. How 
ever, Osgood and Suci lined up words with 
concepts to which they had no literal applica 
tion. Forced to make some decision S applied 
the inapplicable words wherever he applied 
their usual correlates among the applicable 
words. So the words are not used with all the 
independence of which they are capable but, 
rather, with all the intercorrelation they gen 
erally manifest 


SUMMARY 


A vocabulary of metaphorical terms used to 
describe voice qualities was drawn from the 
writings of four music critics. The Ss who were 
listened to 
recordings of nine operatic voices and assigned 


not well informed about music 
terms from the metaphorical vocabulary to 
these voices. Many of the words were used with 
agreement and discrimination. Factor analysis 
of the results yielded three factors similar to 
those found in the more genera! factor analy 
ses of linguistic meaning made by Osgood and 
Sucl 


tency, (c) activity. It is suggested that these 


The factors are: (a) evaluation, (6) po- 


factors may derive from correlations in nature 
between sense qualities. Metaphorical exten- 
sion of the name of a sense quality may 
operate so as to preserve such correlations. 
Metaphorical extension of a sensory term need 
not be taken as evidence of an intersensory 
dimension 
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LIKING FOR THE GROUP AND 


THE 


PERCEIVED MERIT OF THE 


GROUP’S BEHAVIOR! 


LEONARD 


University 


rUDIES consistently have shown that indi 
viduals tend to be more successfully in 
fluenced by groups to which they belong 
the more attractive group membership is to 
them (e.g., 1, 6). In many of these investiga 
tions attraction to the group has been defined 
in terms of the individual’s liking for the other 
group members, but the findings are gener 
alized to other sources of attraction as wel 
1). The major purpose of the present paper is 
to point to an effect of liking for the other 
group members that has been largely over 
looked in theoretical interpretations of the 
relationship between liking and influence and 
to suggest that this effect may not occur for 
other sources of attraction to the group 
Perhaps the most fully developed theory of 
ocial influence is that proposed by Festinger 
(3, 5). Briefly, with regard to group attractive 
ness, this theory states that individuals are 
more highly motivated to achieve within 
group consensus the more attractive the group 
is to them because pressures toward uniformity 
increase directly with this attractiveness (cf 
Corollary VII A, 5, p. 131). These pressures 
supposedly are felt by the individuals them 
selves as well as being expressed in the be 
havior of the other members toward them (6) 
Liking for the other group members—one 
source of attraction to the group—also can 
facilitate the group’s influence over the indi 
vidual members through an additional process. 
Liking can increase the perceived merit of the 
group’s behavior in the absence of i dependent 


objective tests of this merit hus, subjects 


(.Ss) in these experiments may have conformed 
to opinions expressed by the other group 
members partly because, in liking these others, 
the Ss perceived their opinions to be probably 
correct 

Something similar to the present hypothesi 
may be implied in several statements made by 
Festinger concerning the individual’s accept 
ance of the group’s opinions. He has proposed 

!The invaluable assistance of Mr Marsel H 
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3, 4) that there is a greater tendency for indi 
viduals to adopt the opinions advocated by the 
group the more attractive the group is to them 
However, no explanation is given except to 
suggest that the attractive groups have greater 

power” over their members (3), and there is 
no explicit statement that liking may affect 
the perceived merit of the other group mem 
bers’ OpInions 

The major focus of this study, therefore, 
concerns the following hypothesis: Ss with high 
liking for their other group members (in con- 
trast to Ss with lower liking for the others) 
(a) judge the opinions expressed by the others 
in the group as being more likely to be correct, 
and (b) show greater conformity to these 
opinions 

As a secondary purpose, the present ex 
periment also investigates the effects of past 
proficiency upon influence. In line with findings 
of previous studies (9, 10) that Ss are more 
readily influenced by others who previously 
have expressed many correct opinions than by 
those who have often been incorrect, it Is rea 
sonable to hypothesize that Ss’ evaluations of 
the merit of others’ opinions are directly af 
fected by these others’ records of previous 
correctness on similar issues. One may then 
inquire whether liking and past proficiency 
combine to produce effects on the perceived 
merit of an opinion greater than that resulting 
from either factor alone, and to yield sum 


mative influence effects 


METHOD 


Manipulation of Liking 


Differences in ’ liking for their partners were ob 
tained by employing a now standard procedure. At the 
time of volunteering to participate, students in intro 
ductory psycholog liscussion ections completed brief 
personality questionnaires on the basis of which they 


upposedly would be matched with a “‘congenial”’ part 


ner. Two both male or female, were scheduled for a 
given hour. When each S arrived to keep his appoint 
ment, he was ushered into a separate room ior oral 
instru f The in the high liking condition (High 
| Y ere t that the r hing had bee 

‘ tha e and | vartner should be very « 

ge i proba } i eact ther. Eact the 
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correct opinions DY their 


The distance 





lecisions mad 


partners” in the main ex 


it wa t possible t perimental series (/ 3.18, p < .10), and was non 
urtner, and that becaus ignificant for the behavioral conformity measure 
6} artner were . 
ke ut he Procedure 
When the preliminary series was completed, the 
main experimental procedure was followed for filty 
the two were distance estimates in hive distinct series of ten targets 
: that the ; rpose each (Block 1 For each of these targets, S was to 
7" e how people wor ecide upon a distance to be written down using the 
ate fanned two types of information supplied to him. The two 
’ he 5 wer listance estimates for each target ranged from being 
ont an Are as in complete agreement to four inches apart 
@ ats orves and After the fiftieth target the £’s voice asked S to 
on The were how! write down the percentage ot targets on which he 
eaent » the ¢t rain believed the server had scored a hit The proce 
Pg care most. Thx dure then was repeated for three more series of ten 
imate the tane targets each (Block 2), and Ss again estimated the 
hart (his post) to each partner’s”’ percentage of hits. There were no reliable 
the tarnet ie was ex ifferences among the conditions in degree of change in 
arches — have the estimates from Block 1 to Block 2 
@ the distances to At the completion of the last series the tape recorder 
tea telephoned to hin va topped and the Ss were given a brief question 
. | oon saveltahs naire. Three items, proven to be sensitive to the manip 
h distance estimate ulation of liking in other experiment were used as a 
target he atter cale to assess the liking of the Ss for their “partners ss 
pare, for each of the Ihe items are as follows: 1. How well did you like your 
oniuee estimat partner? 2. If you were taking part in another experi 
nes seadl them welts ment, how much would you like to work with this 
to be us his artil same partner? 3. If it involved any effort on your part 
vould you care to know your partner betterr 
: Conformily Measures 
Proficiency 


by the Ss as batter 


ommanders” fell somewhere between the supposed 
‘ © the atter aT) 
partner’s” estimates and those derived from the ‘‘old 
i set ca pl ne 
: : map Iwo conformity scores were arrived at by count 
: ' he i t ‘ ‘ : 
J ing within each of the two blocks of series the total 
t of the 80 target +} - k 
crepancy (in inche between the ‘S's decisions and 
tne 1 may i 1 «] , 
the “partne estimates and then dividing each of 
1 te te cl or ‘ . 
these sums by the total possible discrepancy in the 
and heard a previou : 
j particular block, that between the values supplied by 
change betweer - P 
, , the map and the “observer.” Both sets oi percent 
t ( i ire that 
, ages then were normalized by means of the arc sine 
he f t of , 
. transformation. The smaller the scores the more the 
ur ri ot ten , 
‘ S’s decisions had been influenced by his “partner 
erver” wi - 
ye epti i the t b 
Subject 
The vere ruc 
I t the entire ta An: ‘ f the results with the scale measuring the 
: ! eparte ’ liking for their partners indicated two sources of 
han one inch. For eac potential difficulty. First, the difference between the 
‘ erve high and low liking conditions on this scale just fell 
which the / hort of significance p approximately .10). Second 
mi For the / ul perhaps more important the Ss liked their part 


High Prof even out ers more in the High Prof. « 


ondition than in the 


n demonstrated in other 


‘ uid 1 e “hit Prof. condition. As has bee 
‘ t the ili 2, 8), indivi ils tend to be more attractive 
Low Prof to ot! group members if they are seen as performing 
( ent that the vell than uf the ire seen as periorn ng poorly Since 
erceive ficienc it was important for the purposes of the present experi 
i ‘ I Lriance ment to ¢ inate tl last difference, Ss were selected 
} rin effect for clusi in the final sample in such a manner that 
t " 1 f the liking scores were comparable in the High and Low 

tage of hit Prof tior t divergent in the High and L« 
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Like conditions.* This selection resulted in statistically 
significant differences between the High and Low Like 
conditions (p 01 

As a result of this screening, and where only the 


king scores were known, twelve of the original 52 Ss 
were eliminated leaving ten Ss in each of the four con 
ditions. Thirteen of the remaining Ss were females who 
were distributed approximately evenly among the con 


ditions 


RESULTS 


Perceived Correctness of the “ Partner’s’’ Opin 


1omns 


lable 1 presents the condition means for 
the two estimations of the percentage of hits 
scored by the Ss’ “partners.” Since reliable 
individual differences in the judgments made 
by the various Ss were revealed by analysis of 
variance, the “.Ss within conditions” term is 
employed as the error term 

The major hypothesis regarding the per 
ceived merit of the “partner’s’ opinions 1s 
supported by the highly significant main ef 
fect for Liking (F 10.98, p < .O1). Liked 
partners” are judged to have a higher per 
centage of hits (correct opinions) than are 
ess liked ‘ partners ‘“ 

lhe hypothesis dealing with the combination 


of liking and past proficiency also is upheld 


Because of the absence of significant differ 
ences between blocks of series, the / tests are 
based upon the condition means for all eight 
eries. The Ss in the High Like, High Prof 
condition report a significantly higher per 
entage of correct opinions for their “partners” 
than the Ss in the other conditions. Similarly 
Ss in the Low Like, Low Prof. condition judge 
their “partners” as being correct significantly 
ess often than the Ss in either the High Like 
Low Prof. or Low Like, High Prof. condition 


( onformily 


Analyses of variance of the conformity 


cores based upon the combined eight series did 


ot yield any significant F ratios, perhaps be 


1} electi i r 
ewea l gt elec 
es in li her the present i t 
‘ essfully | P ence Phe 
‘ t r g ‘ r i 
nor tian ft ' 
ne | i ca ‘ r Alize 
\ it il i Let ject 
" | 
e loca i I r eme ¢ 
t ma I . tha t ela 
etw l t i 


rABLE 1 
MEAN Percetvep AccurAcy OF “PARTNER” 


High Proficiency Low Proficiency 


Time of Measurement 


High Low High Low 


Like Like Like Like 

After Series 1-5 64.5 | 47.0 | 56.9 | 35.8 

After Series 6-8 62.3 45.0 | 49.8 | 42.0 
TABLE 2 


MEAN Per CENT OF PossiBLe Distance AWAY From 
‘PARTNER’ IN THE First Series (Arc Stne TRAN 


High Proficiency Low Proficiency 
High Like Low Like High Like Low Like 
3? 40 18.90 42.10 45.20 


cause of task withdrawal reactions in the Low 
Prof. condition. That the latter effect may 
have played a part is suggested by the fact 
that after the first series of targets, three of the 
Ss in the Low Like, Low Prof. condition had 
consistently written down as their decisions 
the exact estimates provided by either the 
observer” or the map,’ instead of com 
promising between these two sources of infor 
mation as generally was the case.’ 

Because this type of extreme task reaction 
was not evident during the first series of tar 
gets, analyses of variance were conducted em 
ploying the normalized percentage data for 
this series. Nevertheless, the possibility re 
mains that even at this time at least several 
Ss in the Low Like, Low Prof. condition were 


relatively indifferent to their assigned task of 


| i 
cle a uy het ween the two sources ol informa 


tion, so that even the first series data in this 


col d 


ition might be relatively unreliable. The 
condition means are given in Table 2 

The major hypothesis with regard to be 
havioral conformity is upheld by a significant 
main effect for Liking (/ 11.11, p < .01) 
Combining both proficiency conditions, Ss 
exhibit greater conformity to the opinions 
expressed by liked partners than to the less 
liked partners’ opinions 

he analysis of variance also revealed an 
inexpected interactior The difference be 
tween the High and Low Like conditions is 


It i worth noting that thi presumed withdrawal 

he i took place or in the Low Like, Low 

I ilior Phe n this condition did not have 
lactior ter w iror either ikxed ¢ ro 








condi 


Prof 


but l nonsignil int lor the 


Low Prof. conditions. Since in the Low 
Prof High Like condition perceive their 
partner isShaving Signilical more corre 
Of Ion than ] the Low Prot Low Like 
condition, it} po ible that tl nonsignilicant 
difference in degree of conformity in the Low 
Prof. conditio i irtila of the | pothe 
ized I K A hdra il re Lio 
The hypothesis dealing a he combined 
effects of liking for the “partner” and “part 
ner proficiency upo onformity to hi 
opinions also yivel ome upport The § 


Prof. condition have a 


in the High Like, High 


ignificantly greater tendency to conform to 


their yartners’”’ opinions than the Ss in the 
other conditior (One ¢ value 1s significant 
hevond the .O5 level. while the other are 
significant at less than the .01 level.) The other 
implication of this hypothesis, that Ss in the 


Prof. condition would have the 


conformity, is not supported, 


Low Like Low 
lowest level of 


again perhaps as a result of unreliability of 
the data in the Low Like, Low Prof. condition 


DISCUSSION 


Recent theoretical interpretations of social 
influence explain the frequently observed high 
of conformity to the opinions advocated 


iked 
that pre ire 


degree 
by attractive group by postulating 


either toward uniformity are 


relatively strong in the attractive groups (3, 5 


other recent theoretical model 


groups have relatively 
yreat he individual member 
Both of these formulations appear to imply 


In con 


that indi 


me pt nconiormity 
trast, the pre ent hyy 


vidual 1iso may coniorm to 


opinior held by e groups because iking has 
increased the perce ved merit of the group 
oO} wr! ° Wi e the pre ent ¢ perime ha 
* Thi he in ur ) but fr identica 
with) that a ‘ Newco! 11 his ext ior 
Heider’s general priv le of alance ate Ax 
‘ i t New t tra towa r 
in a matrix ¢ ist r hims | 1! } atti 
tude) toward B (8’ urtne I ‘ ‘ I 
} orienta towalr x ul pl i i B 
increase vith the valence of th I ta 
tion. Th fore he grea attrac B 
the mo ‘ wri ition toward X w “ 
metrica ‘ } it towa B. Howeve 


and adopt the 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


lly that 


not demonstrated unequivoca the ef- 
fect of liking for others upon the judged 
merit of the others’ opinions produces the sub 
sequent conformity to their opinions, the ob 
tained findings generally appear to be con 

tent with this interpretation 

That the present hypothesis can account for 
some of the observed conformity behavior in 
the studies by Festinger and his colleagues 
the nature of their ex 
lypi ally, the Ss in 
these experiments discussed issue 


aiso is suggested by 


perimental situations 


about which 


they were probably not greatly concerned, 


without much time to think about the opinions 
they were asked to express. The Ss in 
have been uncertain about 


these 
experiments 
the correctness of their initial opinions, and, 
liking the others in their groups, have per- 
ceived the others’ opinions as being better. 


may 


Such uncertainty about one’s initial opinion 
should be greater among opinion deviates, as 
Festinger, Gerard, et al. (6) have shown to be 
the case 

The present findings also have some impli 
the 
has 


for theoretical conceptions of 
correlates of group attractiveness. Back 
demonstrated (1) that attractive groups are 
more likely than unattractive ones to influence 
the members, 


regardless of the source of attraction. It is not 


cations 


the behavior of individual 


at all certain, however, that other sources of 
attraction than liking for the group’s members 
also affect the perceived merit of the group’ 


behavior or opinions 
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STUDIES 


JACK 


Institute of Personality Assessment 


HE present paper describe an applica 


vod semantic differe lal 


tio ot User 
method 0 to the study ol the pne 


nomenology of emotions 


ex and cultural differences are 


differentia a already a 
vice pread ise if! a 


research enterprise is a mosl ersatiie tect 


ol meaning 1s given what seem 
approprial quantiicatior making tri 
analyses po ible 


The feat 


thod 


ire 


me when tion ol 


emotion appear to provide operational 


access to the phenomenology of emotior 


Phenomenologists, as for example Sartre in hi 


mall volume on emotions (10), have been 


persistent, and in the writ ustified, 


er Opinion 


chologi flor negie 


in criticizing p 


tudy of feelings. Although the criticisms have 
frequent temmed from basically antiscien 
tif philosophical positions, it doe eem that 


p yi hology hou d he more cot erned vith the 
nature or meaning or conditions of private 
emotional experience. Some preliminary work 
suggested that the semantic differential could 
quantify aflective qualitie in an unstereo 
typed way and the studies reported here were 
therefore planned 

4 word of caution first. There is alway 
a degree of arbitrariness in positing an opera 
tion as a relevant or sufficient manilestation of 
a construct. What 1 required is that the arbi 
trarine he of a reasonable” kind, where 


unfortunately can be only 


vaguely evaluated In uggesting hat the 
proce lure for ce criptio of emotio by the 
emanti differential could be taker 1 in 


operational index of the actual quality of an 


This i pa 7 earch } et 
Wa " M10 he 
Natio I M il Health of the [ | 

ites I Healt! M \ I 
fir ree t ia ’ iri 
nher I i i 

' f « i i 

N 4 1 ‘ 


IN THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF 


and Research 


EMOTIONS 


BLOCK 


University of California 


individual’s emotional experience, two con 


iderations were persuasive 


1. There is no dictionary definition of af 
fects such as humiliation, grief, boredom, and 
© on, In connotative terms. Moreover, there 
is little, if any, institutional or cultural 
relerent to help in the connotative des« ription 


ot emotior learned simple col 


We have not 
+} 


ventions to employ when the rather unusual! 


task of describing emotions is presented to us 


lable 1 below, envy 


more red 


Indeed, as will be seen in 
in actuality is described as somewhat 
than green, as the verbal cliche would dictate 
How then is the task coped with by the indi 
order to fulfil! 


the demands of the test situation, the S can 


vidual? It would seem that in 
only turn inward for the basis of his report 
by 
private emotional experience 

) 


and what is inward is implication his 


he more general properties of language 
habit systems, to the extent they do operate 
in the description of emotions, seem to reflect 
experiential rather than 


qualities initially 


fortuitous and phenomenologically irrelevant 


response tendencies. See, for example, the 
work on synesthesia (3, 9, 12) and physiog 
nomic perception (12 


The prope sed correspondence ot construct 


and measure, of 
} 


course, mu receive its sup 


port from the network of results it engenders 


Che two studies reported here bear on the prot 
fered interpretation, and it is to these we now 
turn. The specific expectancies underlying the 
present researches were: 

a. As measured by the semantic differential, 
the phenomenology and interrelations of emo 
different 


tions in Irom 


nomen re wy 


men are the phe 
and interrelations of emotions in 
women 

b. Across cultures, the 


nomenology and interrelations of emotions are 


differences in phe 


related to independently evaluated difference: 


in cultural values and emphases 


Srupy | 


The 
ployed in the first study fo 


des ribed 


form of the semantic differential em 


lO ved closely that 


by Osgood 6 | iteen emotior 


sclEen ted a prior but with the intention o! con 
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rABLE 1 
RANK ORDERING OF ( ITATIVE DIMENSIONS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF Emorti FEMALE SAMPLE 
Emotion 
( tative I 
Hu . Con Antic 
Love An En f a-| t Pride! Fea Bor tent M~- |) Grief Worr Fla Guilt | ipa 
ger i at tion 
" 1 ment tion 
Hics “ 4° ‘ 1 ) ; . 14 1 16 1 
Green-red Br 14 ‘ . ’ ’ 13 
| Wrak-strong ‘ 1 1 ‘ 19 
R H-s0r t ; é i 4 i r 9 ' 4 10 
ACTIVE-pa e 4 1 18 1 j 
: ) 9 4 ) 1 1 . 9 19 ) 20 
: ! 14 ‘ 13 4 8 16 
Conp-hot ¢ ‘ 8 12 t 8 ‘ 1 
( AR-hazy 9 ¢ ‘ ¢ , 14 l 14 i} 
¥ 1 8 ! 8 ¢ 4 ) 1 ) 1 K 1¢ ! 7 
G bad 1 ) t ? i ; | 19 4 
PEeaceruL-feroc Y , 4 ¢ 11 9 l 17 4 1 11 
y cK ealthy 4 l 18 4 5 ] 
1 AN LAR unded 4 4 8 8 ; 1 ) 13 ¢ 9 
Tense-relaxed 1 1 ) . i 4 
ap-hapy ; 2 4 ‘ 2 1 18 
rT i ¢ ) ’ . 4 11 14 
Wert-dry 10 ui} 1 4 1 11 » | 10 12 
BRAUTIFUL-ugly 14 19 ) ) 1 4 4 19 ”) 6 
Feesn-stale 1.5 7) 18 ) 7 ) 18 ‘ . ; 
* Low ranks mean that the capitalized end of the connotati limer n applic igh ranks, that the small-lettered pole is indicated 
prehensive coverage of the affective sphere, In Table 1 are listed the rank orderings of 
were used as the concepts to be defined. Each the connotative scales for each of the fifteen 
concept was evaluated in terms of twenty affects, for the female sample. These data are 
| - 
connotative 7-point scales. The emotions — presented here for their interest as a portrayal 


selected and the defining scales used may be 
) read from Table 1 

The semantic differential form was ad 
ministered to 40 male and 48 female college 
students in an undergraduate psychology 
course. The Ss described the emotions by 
marking appropriate points along each de 
fining scale. The S’s orientation was specifically 
to describe each affect as personally ex 


perienced, not as perceived in others or a 


cultural referents would suggest 


In 


des rip ions 


order to compare the two groups, mean 


of each emotion were compiled 


for each sex eparately For a given emotion 
the scores assigned to the twenty scaies first 
were summed across the 40 males and, sepa 
rately. across the 48 female Then, for eacl 
emotion, the twent ums for men, and the 


twenty sums for women were separately rank 
; ordered, to provide a quick comparability 
between description 
a et t tive appr ate tence 
t Y pha e mi Y i on certal alle ict 
us nostalgia. Altl h the unk orderin of these 
affect are therefore f wer reliabilit bec ‘ ist 
‘ 4 ‘ tinh i i pill r i here ‘ 
ed into the correlations between aff 





of the phenome nological qualities of the emo 
The the 


ple are not presented because with the excep 


tions considered data for male sam 


tion of the emotion of grief, the connotative 
descriptions of emotions by the men and by 
the women correlated very highly (see Table 
4), the range being from .84 to .98, with a 


transformation, at 
correlation the 
66. What the meaning 
of this di crepancy may be is obs« ure, but for 
lou 
for 
lrong, rough, 


mean, computed via the 
94. The 


sexes for grief was only 


rank-order between 


women grief is described as relatively 


green, weak, smooth, and rounded, while 
men grief is relatively Aigh, red, 
and angular 

Ihe intercorrelations between the emotion 
were computed separately for both men and 
The the 
presented in Table 2. Because of the 
the 


the 


women matrix based upon female 


sample 1S 
high 


male and female de 


correlations already noted between 


criptions of emotion 


correlation matrix based upon the male sam 


ple is necessarily similar to that for the fe 
males. Enough latitude remains, however, so 
that although pair-wise male and female 
descriptions of emotior are similiar the or 








500) Jack BLock 
TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATION OF EMOTIONS IN A FEMALE SAMPLE 
Emotion 
Fr . ~” 
Hu Bore Con . | Anti 
I e Anger | y | milia ta Pride Fear dos tent + Grief Worry r ws Guilt ipa 

tion gia om ment | PS*"y ~ tion 
Lave 
A 
I 48 4 
Hun at ) i 
Nostalgia ‘ 
Pride r ‘ 63 
Fe ‘ y 62 ) 
BRoredor ) ) g 6 

t t ¢ } _ ‘ ; 9 
‘ 4 ‘ 7 9\ 4 4 

{ f 4 + (A + 28 44 77 $i 
Nor UY 1 L 22 24 a0 47 % 62 81 
Flat " | + 8 16 90 74 42 l ‘ 
( t 4 r ; ) ~” 47 66 1 66 2 ¢ + 84 aR 4 
Ar at s ” 1K 4 92 07 91 + +.26 65 6 +.92 6l 


interrelation of emotions within 
different. For 
malrices 


yanization or 


this 


each sex may be quite 


reason, the two correlation were 
correlated with each other 

A fundamental test of the functional equiva 
lence of two sets of data is that there be an 
isomorphism of the relationships among the 
variables constituting each data set. That is, 
f there exists a strong relationship between 


A and B 


hould also exist a strong relationship between 


emotions in the one data set, there 


these same variables in the second data set 
rhe 
variables must be present in the two corre 
method for 


same pattern of covariation among 


ponding matrices An over-all 


characterizing the degree of isomorphism is 
simply to treat the correlations between var 


iables as scores and to correlate all of these 


cores paired across data sets. The coefficient 


resulting from this inter-matrix correlation is 


thus an index of the similarity of covariation 


vithin the two sets of data 


Che intercorrelation of the two matrices, 
omputed over the 105 separate cells, was .93 
A coefficient of thi 


measured by the 


magnitude means that, as 


semantic differential, emo 


tions interrelate in the two sexes with full 
equivalence. This finding is contradictory to 
initial expectation and suggests that to the 


extent the description of emotions is a measure 


of the quality of aflective experience, the 


differences in expressed emotionality between 


men and women are not due to differences at 


the level of experience Rather, these overt 


differences may be due to the learning of 
different behavioral patterns for the expres 
sion of emotions or to different sensitivities to 
particular presses 

A centroid method factor analysis was then 
carried out, starting from the matrix shown 
in Table 2, in order to dimensionalize the inter 
relationships among the emotions. Three fa 
tors appear to exhaust the meaningful variance 
The original and rotated factor matrices are 
to be seen in Table 3. Factor rotation was 
accomplished by means of the analytic “‘quarti 
with a final 45° rotation of 
the 


‘ 


max method” (5), 
Factors I and II in 
psychological meaning of the factors 

For two reasons, the results of the present 
accepted as more 
First, 


order to increase 


factor analysis may be 
reproducible than is usually the case 
the fully equivalent correlation matrix based 
upon the male sample indicates that the 
identical unrotated factors would emerge in a 
second analysis. Second, the objective rota 
tional method employed eliminates much of 
the ambiguity that otherwise complicates the 
interpretation of factor analytic results 

Factor I is defined at one end of the con 
tinuum by contentment, love, elation, sympathy, 
and anticipation, all of these being joie de vivre 
emotions. At the negative end of the dimension 
are found guill, worry, humiliation, grief, envy, 
fear, and boredom, all of these being less happy 
The factor dimension in 


conditions of man 


volved here is clearly the pleasantness-un- 


pleasaniness polarity, the hedonic orientation 
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rABLE 3 


ORIGINAL ANI 


Original Factor Matrix 


Emotion 

I Il [il 
Love 835 344 03 
Anger 215 912 065 
Envy 772 583 144 
Humiliation 872 060 062 
Nostalgia 136 806 370 
Pride 150 818 175 
Fear 665 605 sO4 
Boredon 667 688 113 
Contentment 967 070 056 
Sympathy 736 350 157 
Griet 774 336 390 
Worry RUO4 188 255 
Elation 776 587 102 
Guilt 961 071 108 
Anticipation 610 752 148 


so fundamental for the individual’s adaptation 
and behavior. 

Factor II is defined by anger, pride, antici 
pation, fear, elation, and envy at one end of the 
continuum and by nostaigia and boredom at the 
other end. This dimension appears to reflect 
the extent to which the individual is or 
ganismically involved in the affect. It is not 
affective tone, as in Factor I, but affective 
intensity or level of activation (4) which is 
represented here 

Factor III reveals a most interesting and 
less anticipated ordering of the emotions. It is 
defined by sympathy, nostalgia, grief, and, to a 
lesser extent, love. The factor is unipolar and 
appears to encompass those emotions issuing 
from interpersonal relatedness and considera 
tions of impermanence. 

[he first two of these factors are rather 
obvious and seem to correspond with those 
suggested by Schlosberg (11) in his analyse 
of emotion. The third factor cannot be linked 
to previous findings 

[he present usage of the semanti differen 
tial differs from that of Osgood. Where ¢ Isgood 


li 


correlates scales (connotative dimensions), the 
present approac! correlates concept emo 
tions). The difference in emphasis 1s analogou 
to that involved in the R versus Q distinction 
‘ . | ‘ 
2 The alternate approa hes may lead ) 


different results in the case where the pattern 


yf covariation among scales ts a function of the 
cepts emploved. Osgood has already re 
norted evicde nee tor suc h con ept ie inter 


nD RoTaTep Factor MATRICES 
All decimals omitted 


Rotated Factor Matrix 


a? I Il IT A? 
948 RO? $960 221 949 
882 23 901 143 882 
957 785 581 059 957 
768 R74 054 042 769 
ROS 096 712 538 R06 
902 429 847 050 O04 
963 703 657 192 963 
931 675 665 181 931 
945 956 036 170 944 
873 O84 232 593 873 
R64 809 267 3608 R61 
900 917 215 117 901 
957 760 612 060 956 
940 966 070 020 939 
960 590 780 O55 960 


It is perhaps for this last reason that the 
factor-analytic results of Study I can be re 
lated only in part to those reported by ¢ sgood 
and Suci (8 The first two factors found in 
the present research can be linked roughly with 
the evaluation and activily factors of Osgood 
and Suci. But the interpersonal relatedness 
factor found here does not seem reconcilable 
with their potency factor or any of the residual 
factors they report 


Strupy II 


The second study involved cross-cultural 
comparisons in the description of emotions. 
he description of emotions procedure was 
translated into Norwegian (with the exception 
of the soft-loud scale) and administered to 34 
individuals in Norway.’ Twenty of the group 
were male and fourteen were female. Because 
of the finding of no sex differences in the first 
tudy and because of the otherwise rather 
mall Ns available for analysi these two 
groups were combined. There is, of course, a 
certain risk entailed by the cross-cultural 
extrapolation. Some age and socioeconomi 


differences between the Norwegian and 


American ample also e t in that the Nor 
A cor of the Norwegian translation ha Cen 
dem ‘ with the American Documentation Institute 
Order Document No. 51 tre ADI Auxiliar Pub 
catior Project I yLlocguplication ervic | 
f ( Was! rt 2 DD. ¢ remitti " 
unce $1.25 { 3 crotilm or $1.25 f 6 
cl } ” M chech iyahle to CI I 
| i r 
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rABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BeTween Descs 
BY NORWEGIANS AND 


IPTIONS OF EMOTIONS 
AMERICAN 


. , 
Norwegian American male 


motion American American female 
Correlation Correlation 
Love 90 95 
Anger RY 97 
Envy i6 95 
Humiliation j 4 
Nostalgia 07 Kt 
Price 93 RR 
Fear Os 95 
sJoredom 41 94 
(Contentment 95 9O8 
ympathy x) 92 
(,riet 4 66 
Worry 4] v) 
Elation 6/ 95 
Guilt ate. 94 
Anticipation ) 96 
rABLI 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCE 
ION OF EMOTIONS 


fue Twenty LArGEst Cro 


IN THE INTERRELA 
Inter-+ Inter-r 
motion among among 
Norwegians American 
Csriet- Cult 06 84 
yympathy- Love RS 8 
Worry-Grief 20 84 
Nostalgia-Anger 13 71 
Elation-Love QR 
Envy -Love 73 1) 
Pride. Love g5 + 
Nostalgia-Love 77 OR 
ympathy-Anger +1 47 
Elation-Anticipation $5 91 
Ant pation Prick 41 RR 
Pride k.nvy 14 % 
Nostalgia-Pride 61 
Fear-Anger 19 79 
sympathy-Price 67 11 
yympathy Crvuult Kt 59 
yympathy-Contentment 06 74 
Boredom- Elation 0 91 
Grief-Envy ) 59 
Criet-Contentment O34 79 
wegian sample is slightly older over-all, and 


with greater age range ind averages son ewhat 


lower in social cla Io the extent these 
everal difference ire relevant, the com 
parisons across cultures should show lack of 


corresponden e, and nterpretation of obtained 


differences becomes more difficult 
Che data from the Norwegian sample wer 


Ameri 


corre} ition bet veen the de 


treated a were the in data For each 


emotion, the cTip 


by Norweyiat ind the 


tion description by 


American males was then computed. These 
may be read from Table 4. With the exception 
of grief and nostalgia, the correlations are 
reasonably high 

The intercorrelation matrix of the 15 emo 
tions was derived, and this matrix in turn cor 
related with the matrix for the American males, 
in order to evaluate the extent of equivalence 
in the way emotions are organized in the two 
The coefh- 


was .69 


inter-matrix correlation 


70 when three emotions were 


cultures 
cient 
deleted for which there were a priori reserva 
tions as to the adequacy of the translation). A 
correlation of this magnitude is indicative of an 
appreciabie degree of congruence between the 
two groups, particularly in the light of the 
factors previously 


potentially attenuating 


mentioned. As measured by the semantic 
differential, it that 


stand in roughly the same relation to each other 


would appear emotions 


in the American and Norwegian cultures 
What the interrelations may be in other cul 
tures remains to be assessed, but it does not 
seem an unlikely hypothesis that the universal 
experiences of man generate a common phe 
nomenological background. Some additional 
evidence for this interpretation is to be found 
in a recent study by Asch (1) 

Although the 
greatly in the way their emotions are organized, 


in the 


two cultures correspond 


the original interest was nature and 
meaningfulness of the differences observed. To 
this twenty 


differences in the 


pursue concern, the greatest 


way emotions were related 
in the two cultures were selected. That is, for a 
e.g. grief-guilt, the 
correlation in one culture was .83 and in the 
other culture .06. Differences approaching this 
account for the lack of total 


congruence between the two matrices 


given pair of emotions, 


magnit ude 


Ihe twenty pairs of emotions chosen are 


listed in Table 5. If the differences between cul 


tures are meaningful, it was hypothesized, 


judges with some knowledge of both cultures 


should be able to predict the nature and 


direction of the differences found. Sixteen 


judges, psychologists and psychiatrists, at 


tempted the prediction task, with the alterna 
tives randomly arranged. Where chance would 
offer 


consensus was accurate in 17 


only 10 correct choices, the judges’ 


of the 20 esti 


mates, an occurrence Significant beyond the 


01 level. For the judges individually. a 
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uracy scores ranged from 8 to 16, with a 
nean of 13.8. The differences between the two 
groups, despite the strong congruence in the 
iy they depict emotions, do appear to be 
meaningful when evaluated in this fashion 
What these differences suggest, so far as 
ultural emphases and values are concerned, 
is open to varying interpretation. The ade 
quacy of a crosscultural translation can 
perhaps always be questioned. There is the 
possibility, slight in the writer’s estimation, 
that the differences observed reflect class dis 
tinctions rather than cultural differences. And 
ertainly a number of more psychological 
hypotheses present themselves. For example, 
the strong relationship between grief and 
guilt in the American culture where they are 
orthogonal among Norwegians has psycho 
analytic import and suggests a confounding of 
the two emotions by Americans. But it is 
probably wisest at the present stage of in 
formation to delay interpretation until further 


research evidence is 


SUMMARY 


[wo studies are reported employing the 
semantic differential as a means of quantify 
ing the phenomenology of emotions. In the 
first study, American men and women college 
students were found to describe emotions con 
notatively in a highly similar way. Factor 
analysis of these data revealed three underlying 
dimensions: a pleasantness-unpleasaniness fa 
tor, a level of activation factor, jand a factor 
derived from emotions involving inier personal 
relatedness 

The second study compared a sample of 


Norwegians with Americans with respect to 
their descriptions of emotions. Although an 
appreciable congruence was observed, the 
differences in phenomenological organization 
proved to be predictable and hence pre 
sumably reflective of differences in cultural 


values 
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EFFECTS OF 


BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL MOTIVATION ON 


SCHIZOPHRENIC REACTION TIME 


GERALD ROSENBAUM, WILLIAM R 


Wayne State University 


and research on the nature of 


(EORY 
chizophrenia appear to have been con- 
recent toward an 


verving in years 


ittempt » derive disturbances in chizophreni 
ntral motivational 


Babcock (3), 


evider ce 


irom a ce 
pathology Hoskin 9) 


other (1 1 


performance 
and 


have accumulated 


pointing to a deficit in the basic biological 
motivation and the innate equipment nec 


oping with environmental stresses 


On the other hand, Sullivan (19), Cameron 
6 ind Hunt and Cofer (10), 


have marshaled upport for the 


among others 


intactne ol the schizophreni 


"s capacity for 


; 


They have suggested tha 


haracter disturbance in schizophreni 
inguage thought ittention, and affect may 
be 1 iccurately regarded as extensions of 
icquired deficit in the social drives, intensi 
lie 1 duri ig the proce ol 1Al adaptation 
\ recent tudy b tone /) Wa cle ly ed 
oO Inve rate tl | e by comparing schizo 
pl re periorma e under biological motiva 
tion | periori lance inder ordinary social 
ince ( Finding that shock induced moti 
vation improved motor learning more in 
hi yphreni than in normals, Cohen sug 
gested that primary motivation and reward 
may be employed to compensate for inadequate 
oclal motivation in. effecting earning in 
cl yphre [he prese experiment wa 
le med to test the related hypothe is that 
naracteristi disturl Y l chizophreni 
verformance ca e ¢ vated under biological 
hock mot 


\ ielce d cle I 


\ task wl has cor tently 
performance is the re 
ginally employed by 


Husto hakow, and Rigg 1? 


and later 


deve 1 into a cl ynire ( et index by 

Rod i hak | several repetitior 

ol e i | ly nder lightly diftierent 
yr ) 11, 1 1)) have confirmed the 

CSSE chizophret ure 

' 

lower, I ( e, and have more dif ) 
I 1 re ir preparat et thar 

’ T } } , } onphre 


MACKAVEY, anv JAMES | 
ind N 


GRISELL 


rthville State Hos pital 
attention and performance can be accounted 


for by impaired social motivation, then the 
arousal of a biological drive such as pain 
should improve schizophrenic performance to 


a normal level 


VIETHOD 


ro test this hypothesis, schizophrenic and norma! 
task, in 


Ss were tested on a reaction time which a 


reguiar and 
Half the Ss in each 


retested on the 


presented a several 


preparatory intervais 


buzzer signal wa 
irregular 
group then immediate! same 
task under biological motivatior 
emitted by the r 


the buzzer signal occurred. The other half of each group 


were 
activated by a shock 


ponse key at the same instant that 


was retested as a control for the effects of practice 


without shock. It was predict that schizophrenics 


vould show significantly more improvement than nor 
mals under shock condition thers reaching the 
same level as tne normals in reaction time, variability, 


ind ability to maintain a regular se 


/ 


Subjects 


4 group of 


yf 32 employees 


32 schizophrenic patients and a group 
Northville Hospital, 


were each divided into an 


from State 


matched for age and sex 
Each of these four 


contained 10 males and 6 females 


experimental and a control group 


rroups The mean 


ages in years for the four groups were as follows: 


schizophrenic-experimental 33.9, range 17-52; schizo- 


hrenic-control 32.3, range 24-47; normal experimental 
34.9, range 24-52; and normal-control 33.9, range 
4-52. All patients had been hospitalized less than 
et cal 
1 pparalus 
The timulus presenta na re ling ul ot 
] u r ea iratu ere | ed in 1 portal Y 
A n cabi ) ! g, l/u Y ind 10.5 in 
hig! Th ’ ‘ © 1 cor f a telegraph 
i ppe i ‘ te the far en 4 
2x1 I unt hir t the The i 
' i of a ce ‘ the t lace 
e cabinet 8 i é pane é is the 
r al 
The re , | r Decade Interva 
lis ‘ ‘ ater k's cle ga 
push-type h. De f the telegraph key | 
) t he ing’ relay 
eI ting F to re e} tch. At the termination 
I : ! t nterval timer, a 
f Sia I ( lis cr vere 
| f th r ( © 








ted 
the 


ain 





MOTIVATION 


REACTION Time Sci 


Experimenta 


Initial Test 
Mean 3 y 
Mediar 32 $7 

Retest 
Mean 19 33 
Median j 


VARIABILITY § 


ND SCHIZOPHRENK 


TABLE 1 


RE IN .O1 Sec. or Scni 


19 79 
3] 54 
37 93 


41 40 


TABLE 2 


REACTION TIM 36 


OPHRENICS AND NorMAI 


Normals 


Control 


) c 4 
, ; 4 
4 , 4 ; 
] iv LZ 4 
17 20 ” )? 


CORES OF SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NORMAI 


Schizophrenics 


I xperime ntal 


M I 


Z i clock. React t r We 
he nearest .O1 se 
I} hock generale a trar rm 
re i ith the ZA i ClOCch 
eres rough a copper ¢ mle « he 
he © ke i ppe | 
‘ I hand. The se ft a toge 
r ( hethe b yvouk ( 
IZZA 


a) ( " { Ti ‘ 
i at th ‘ I i i 
i p t ’ ' 
ase ita ( at ul 
ZA ach Na é 10 | 
ear he three prepara I i ; 
‘ ! } 4 re 
re ‘ ind i r t 
) The fir : té 
i i . x ( 
r Wi t ce i 
f rut y 48 
I thi Oot 
wa cet atigue etiect 
grou chizophre I i 
were the t er t Li ¢ 
Ociai tl ator I nh ex 
‘ " reteste ‘ the ne proce 
instructed that the uld feel sor 


Control 


Normals 
Control 


I xperimental 


M I M I 
\ 10 \ 6 \ 10 V = 10 


243 | 69 9 66 70 
119 $4 61 94 06 64 
109 1( 16 6O 49 4 
91 11 44 } 42 
eclly t j admuinist« to the experimental! 
UPS « ull OO re i All anticipatory responses 
aU cur immediately repeated, 80 that every 5S wa re 
wer Ldmin jure it react to the Zz 170 trial 
face ¢ 
whict 


pre sente 


reaction 


1 
IZOp Irene ali 


najor resuit ol the experiment are 


d in Tables 1 and 2, which show the 


time and variability score of the 


| normal groups, broken down 


age > for sex, on both the initial test and retest. The 

' dividual reaction time ores on which the 

) ur froup data in lable 1 are ba ed were ob 

© tris : tained for each I computing the overall 

r 10 mean ol 18 ore ponse latencies to the three 

; wae te intervals in the regular and irregular 

three j order The variability cores comprising the 

e irregular basic data for Table 2 were computed for each 

exciucea _S by obtaining the range of his eight reaction 

aad time yres for each test interval in the regular 

The contro) and irregular procedures, and then summing 

e norma these six ranges. In view of the marked varia 

ui ol bility of the schizophrenic groups, medians as 

tal group well as means are shown in the tables to per 

ere , 1 at ‘ , , 

ifn ethene mit an evaluation of the group trends rela 

the buzzer tively inde pender tly of the extreme score 
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Soctal Motivation mental and control groups, nor were any of the 

Support for the hypothesis that the schizo interactions between the three main sources of 
phrenic howed an initial deficit in social V@tance significant This Snting indicates 
motivation is afforded by examination of the that there was no appreciable selection bias in 


ssigning Ss te exper ental and control 
lirst two row of ‘Table l and 2, which show RSI MUInE , peru ‘ ” 


groups. Similar analysis of the initilai tes 


that all four schizophrenic groups were con : 
, ‘ " , " variability scores showed that the diagnosti 
sistently slower and more variable than the . : ; 
' ' ; category was the only significant source of 
comparable normal groups lo evaluate these : . 
tict variance (.01 level) 
trends statistically, all scores were transformed 
to the reciprocals of their square roots so as to 
2, P j yt fy , 
eliminate the heterogeneity of variance occa Biological Motivation 
ioned largely by the extreme variability of the The differential effects of biological and 
schizophrenic groups. Analysis of variance ol social motivation on the schizophrenic and 
the transformed reaction time scores for the normal groups are shown in the retest data of 
initial test showed that the schizophrenics Tables 1 and 2. Inspection of these group 
were significantly slower than the normals (.01 trends reveals that the experimental group 
level), and that females were significantly receiving shock tended to be faster and less 
slower than male O5 level). No significant variable than the control groups, and that this 
difference were obtained between experi tendency was more marked in the schizo 
phrenic groups. Transformation and subse 
rARB ' . 
BLI quent analyses of variance of these scores 
UMMA ' I F VARIANCE OF TRANSFORMED howed tl t the " ta ntal or 
\ ar RI on RETEST snowet la 1¢€ NnOTMAIS, CXpx rimenta group . 
and males were all faster and less variable than 
wae iV Mean F their comparable groups at the .01 level of sig 
—_— nificance. The results of the analysis of vari 
Pieoncsia (1) , 0713 9 90** ance of the variability scores are presented in 
Motivational Conditio 1 0539 7.49°* lable 3 
M Since both schizophrenics and normals 
ex ] 0439 6.09" 
Dx M , 0319 1 43° howed improvement in performance with 
D > | (062 shock, the interaction between these two main 
M (0042 Me ; 
D uM ann effects constitutes a test of the hypothesis that 
Within Grou 6 0072 the experimental groups of schizophrenics im 
proved over their comparable controls more 
lotal 635 . » ° 
than did the normals lable De and careful 
. yond t , scrutiny of the retest data in Table 2, reveal 
= , that shock did significantly reduce variability 
rABLE 4 in both male and cemak schizophrenics, but 
MEAN REACTION TIME nN .O1 Sec. at DirrerEent produced only a slight decrease in the vari 
PREPARATORY INTERVAI ability of normals. While this same trend seems 
to appear in the reaction time data in Table 1, 
al Test Retest 
it appears less marked, and statistical analysis 
Experimenta eerve ‘ Sateeval ‘ revealed no significant interaction. None of the 
remaining interactior with the sex factor 
proved to be significant for either the reaction 
hizophrenic Exp time or variability data 
Regular Te $4 $2 21 26 23 
Irregular i $8 $2 s 4 24 
«hizophrenic Control Dre paratory Set Dat 
Regular 64 70 | Ol 51 8 
Irregular ( | >| Ww)! 63. 59 he principal findings with regard to the 
Normal Exp effects of regular and irregular preparatory sets 
= . 4 2 ) 6 7 Q : . , 
Regular ~ ae vi are presented in Table 4. While other investi 
Irreyular N -) 2s | 21 19 18 
Norma! Contr gators (11, 12, 13, 18, 20) have consistently 
Regular ) ) ) ) ) ”? ‘ : P 
Regu ) $21 I - found that normals react more rapidly with 
Irregulas 7 | 23:| 22 | 26] 23 | 23 


the regular than with the irregular procedure, 
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no reliable difference between these two pro 
cedures is apparent in either of the norma! 
groups. Since the normal Ss were not appreci 


ibly laster 


procedure, the effect of biological and social 


the typical schizophrenic failure 


motivation on 
to benefit from the regular preparatory set 
ould not be investigated 

Further inspection of Table 4 indicates that 
only one preparatory set phenomenon was ob 
served consistent with previous findings: the 
onger latencies on the 2-sec. irregular interval 
These slow reactions appear to result from the 
inability of Ss to anticipate the trials requiring 
i brief response set. The present failure to 
repil ale previous observations on preparatory 
sel appears to be an artifact of procedural 
modifications, introduced because the present 

test addendum made it desirable to shorten 
ind to simplify the testing procedure. These 
modifications included fewer test trials at each 
nterval, administration of the regular pro 
edure first rather than last, and presentation 
~~ the regular intervals in the order 2, 5, 10 
rather than 5, 2, 10. These modifications, inci 
dentally, should tend to reduce the facilitating 
effects of warm up and practice on the temporal 
conditioning phenomenon inherent in_ the 
regular procedure 


DISCUSSION 


lhe present results confirm previous findings 
il x hizophreni s are slower and more vari 
able than normals when performing a reaction 


time task under ordinary social motivation 


( onfirmation ol previously reported sex dif 


erences favoring males (8) and a finding that 
females have higher variability scores than 
males were also obtained 

The major hypothe is, that s hizophreni 5 
would improve more than normals with shock 
motivation, was clearly upported lor the vari 
ibility scores but not for average reaction 
me. Evidence that schizophrenics can achieve 


i normal level of functioning when biologically 


motivated however, can be seen in the data 
for males in Tables 1 and 2. The median vari 
Dilly and reaction time scores ol schizo 
phrenic males in the experimental group are 


learly similar to those of normal males under 


hock motivation. These results are consistent 


th Coher findings for motor learning (7 
ind those of Paintal (16) for the GSR, ip 
) y the view that the biological motiva 


yn the regular than the irregular 


tional systems of schizophrenics are unim 
paired and when activated may greatly reduce 
the characteristic deficit in schizophrenik 
performance 

The very marked individual differences ex 
hibited by schizophrenic Ss suggest, however, 
that this generalization does not hold for all 
schizophrenics While the group trends were 
in the appropriate direction, two of the schizo 
phreni males and three of the s« hizophreni 
females displayed mean reaction times under 
shock motivation that were slower than those 
of all comparable normals under ordinary 
social motivation. Furthermore, one of these 
schizophrenic females showed an increase in 
mean reaction time from .36 seconds without 
shock to .58 seconds with shock 

Clinical evaluation of these atypical indi 
viduals in the present schizophrenic sample 
indicated chronicity of their symptom pat 
terns. This observation suggests that defective 
biological motivation may be characteristi 
either of the more chronic forms of s« hizophre 
nia or of some late stage of the schizophreni 
process (2). This suggestion is consonant with 
Bellak’s proposal +) that schizophrenia may 
be a reaction type associated with varying bio 
logical and so« lopsy* hologi¢ al predispositions, 
as well as with Brackbill’s recent suggestion 
5) that some kind of structural brain damage 
may be found in those s« hizophreni« patients 





who show the classical signs of formal thinking 
disorder. Investigation of the relationship of 
the prese ntly obtained index of defective bio 
logical motivation to variables such as age, 
length ol hospitalization, duration of illness 
presence ol thinking disorder, and extent of 
deterioration, should facilitate an improved 
conceptualization of schizophrenia and_ the 


relevant dimensions of motivation 


SUMMARY 


The pres nt experime nt was ce iyned to test 
the hypothesis that characteristic disturbances 
in schizophrenic reaction time are the result of 
defective social motivation, and can be elimi 
nated under biological shock motivation 

Thirty-two schizophrenic patients and 32 
1ospital employees, matched for age and sex, 
were first tested on a reaction time task in 
which they were instructed to lift their finger 
y in response to a buzzer 
presented 10 times at each of three regular and 


from a telegraph ke 


three irregular preparatory intervals. Half the 
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patients and normals were then immediately 
retested on the same task under biological 
hock motivation, and the other half of eacl 
group was rete ted a mitrol for the effects 
ol practice yithnout shock 

The result howed that the normals and the 
males were faster and less individually vari 
ible than the schizophrer and the females 


under all conditions. Shock was also significant 
as a main yurce ol variance resulting in 
greater improvements in speed and variability 
than did practice No difference between the 
reguiar and irregular orders was obtained for 
iny of the groups or ibgroup 

The major hypothesis was partially sup 
ported in that schizophreni howed signifi 
cantly greater improvement with hock than 
did norma nd shock motivation raised the 
median scores of the male to the level of the 
norma! However, the female chizophre 
and some individual male did not improve 
gnificantly with shock 

[It was concluded that disturb esu nizo 
phrenic reaction time are o partially " 
counted for by defe lvé 1 i motivatio and 


t) vgvested that a biological deficit may be 
involved 1 the reactior of more chror 
chizophrer 
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CONCLUSION-DRAWING, COMMUNICATOR CREDIBILITY, AND 


ANXIETY AS FACTORS IN OPINION CHANGE! 


BERNARD J. FINE 


Boston University 


OVLAND AND MANDELL (8), investigat 
ing the relative effectiveness of 
communications whose facts and 

arguments are the same but whose issue- 
related conclusions are or are not explicitly 
tated, found an explicit statement of the con 
clusion more effective than no statement of 
he conclusion in stimulating opinion change 
rhistlethwaite, de Haan and Kamenetzky (19 
suggest that greater opinion change might be 
issociated with the explicit communication 
yrimarily because it produces greater com 
prehension of the communicator’s position 
Although their explicit communication pro 
luced greater comprehension of the communi 
itor’s position, they found no difference in 
ypinion change between their explicit and 
ynexplicit groups. However, a direct test of 
eir implicit assumption of a positive relation 


» between knowledge of the conclusion and 


T 
I 
opinion hange was not made. In view of the 
onsistencies between the findings of these 
two studies, a further examination of the 


potential effectiveness of conclusion drawing 
eemed warranted 
Hovland and Mandell also explored the 
eraction of source credibility with conclu 


lrawing rheir predictio1 5 that a non 


redible communicator would be more effective 


‘ 


sing a nonexplicit communication and 


+} 


iat 
1 credible communicator would be more ef 


fective with an explicit communication were 


ot ibstantiated. However, they indicate 
hat their induction of source credibility may 
ot I ‘ eC Tb) > ii! ‘ 1e! tly pote nt \ cor ling Ve 
I r i 1 ! " 
pa ent ot eme the Ph.D 
- | mn I ' | author , 
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a second purpose ol the current research was 
to test these predictions using a different induc 
tion procedure 

Since initial position (7, 11, 19) and audience 
anxiety (9, 10) have been shown to be relevant 
to opinion change, the interactive effects of 
both of these predispositional factors with 
conclusion-drawing were also examined. It was 
predicted that Ss initially opposed to the 
communicator’s position would be more in 
fluenced by a _ nonexplicit communication 
whereas Ss initially favorable would be more 
influenced by an explicit one. With regard to 
anxiety, it was predicted that Ss high in 
anxiety would be more influenced by the 
anxiety allaying communication than would 
Ss low in anxiety. Furthermore, while it was 
felt that the explicit communication would be 
more eflective than the nonexplicit one at 
both anxiety levels, it was predicted that the 
advantage of the explicit over the nonexplicit 


communication for Ss high in anxiety would be 


greater than for those low in anxiety.’ 
METHOD 
Before Measures 
The be re ’ ionnaire as presented » the S 
yster iS al pini irve conducted by a na 
tional research organization. It contained four opinion 
‘ j gICA iriare and a mber ol filler’ 
iten n unrelated o on issue All items were mul 
if hoice in form. A ncluded were 20 items from 
the | Mar t Anxi cale,* presented a 1 
4 : ve Tt 


Experimental Communications and After Meas 


ures 
Th P A eti ne e questior 
naire ne ( il i mm cal artare 
p part i Bost { r tudy } est 
i k ‘ | I ev per a wit 
Phe i I vA gt ogical lorr eT 
p H 1 i Mar . took the | 
na ca are ot per i I i 
th ‘ f i fe igainst it. | 
a i e cde i el t 
y these ee 
The twe ( Har i 
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the explicit er the final paragrapl tated the 
MciuUsior that wologica 4 e i not a ner 
veapor for u ince we 1 the { rite tale car elend 
against it. In the nonexplicit ver in place of the 
explicit state ( ol the ciusi tne were rged 
to draw the own conclu nm the i of the argu 
ents presented in tl i e. The vo communica 
tions differed in 1 Vay except tor the last paragray h 
One half of the read the explicit communication 
i one half read the onexpiic One halt ! the 
in each of these grout id the authorship attributed 
to the New Y | ‘ i ‘ her half to the Da 
Worker. The name of the source was mentioned bott 
t the begir a ut the « each article. I the 
Da Wor the explanato phrase “official ne 
uper of the Cor nist Party in the United State 
is stated at the beginr f the article. For the New 
York Time the descriptive phrase “one of the most 
idely read newspapers in the | ‘ i d. The 
i lor of the « r icatior conciusi lrawing 
y a were dist ited i ince tha 
equence of 4 x 4 Latir juare oO that | t i i 
cel were assigned to the ime experi ta 
tior The i eciate alter rT nnaire 4 i 
ontaiming the € for ypu n iter on bi wical 
iriare as the betore iest tlre, also required the 
te ate the ma positi ot the mmunicat ur 
to make judgmer concerning the article itself. Add 
tional iter me ucquisition of the conte f the 
irticle reca | source ar oncert aoout b ogica 
Variare ix Week ater the vere presented with the 
hdentica lestionnaire te nnd it how wel 


people remem beree 








uestionnaire were collected, the were inlormed ol 
the true nature of the experiment 
Control Grou 

Th y “sted 1% ent wi ere not 
exposed to the mmun wor Dut who ce pleted 
appropriate questionnaire it the ime ‘ime a the 
experimental grouy The contr group was a ngle 
‘ iss used i i 
Subjects 

Approximately 400 student predominantly fresh 
men, at America International Collexe pringfield 
Massachusett were used. The research was carried 
oul in regular cheduled cla meetings in variou 
psychology courses. 


' 
Scoring 


Each 


three-point scale 


item on biological warfare was scored on a 


indicating that 


biological warlare was not a per Veapon Was given 
a score ol one the uncerta categor a score ol 
twe and res] cl icating that bi ica Nariere 
fas a super wea] | f three The s« es or 
the four opu Y vere I ite for eacl Kk 
Che author wishe { hank Dr Dorotl I 
Spoerl and Dr. Char \. We ! the use of thei 
isse In a I ate to them ar to Mr 
Norman H. Berkowit , 
‘ us ! t? ‘ 


BERNARD J 


FINE 
each administration, yielding a theoretical range fro 
4 to 12 


administration 


lo exhibit change of opinion from any one 
to another, changes in total scores be 


trations were computed for each S, a 
that the S had changed 
toward greater acceptance of the position that biolog 
The theoretical 


eight to plus eight 


tween admini 


plus change score indicating 


cal was a uper” range « 


weapon 


change score was Irom minu 


Phe 


ol one 


anxiety items were scored by assigning a score 


to a response indicating that the S was anxiou 


core to a response indicating that he wa 


The Ss 


anda ol zero 


anxiou coring in the upper and lowe 


juartiles of the total distribution of anxiety scores were 


designated as high anxious and those in the middle 
two quartiles as low anxiou 
Ir previous studi InvolyV Taylor scale hig 





been compared with low scorer 
that 
measured by the scale 


with the 
H« wever, I riksen 


corers have t pical 


the comparison being based on the 


assumption 


the extent of manifest anxiety as 
linearly correlatec level of the 
internal anxiety drive (16, 17, 18 

1, 2) has suggested that the Taylor 


be an indicator of the ways in 


is directly and 


scale may rather 
which individuals handle 
with the lack of differ 


efiects found by 


their anxic , a View congruent 


conditioning or learning some 


researchers between Ss scoring high and 


on the Taylor scal } 6, 13, 14, 15 If 


Ss se oring iow 


a distinction 


is made between level of internal anxiety drive and the 
overt responses made to the cues from that drive 

thus seems reasonable to assume, following Eriksen, 
that high and low scores on the Taylor scale reflect 


differences in modes of response to anxiety rather thar 
those scoring in the 
from the 


with high or low scores 


in level of drive, and that middle 
derived Taylor scale are 


those his 


assumption is supported by the finding of a curvilinear 


of the distribution 


less anxious than 


relationship between learning and Taylor scores (14 
15), with Ss scoring high or low 


but differently from those scoring toward 


performing simuarly 
to each other 


the middle of the distribution 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean opinion change 
scores from before to immediate-after for the 
the 
group. All of the experimental groups showed a 


four experimental groups and control 
significantly greater amount of opinion change 
01, two tails 
experimental 


the 


than did the control group () - 
lor The 
from 


each 
groups had 
group initially 


comparison 
differed 


not contro! 


lhe total group given the explicit treatment 


showed a tendency toward greater opinion 
change than the nonexplicit group (p 10, 
There 


no significant difference between the cred’ble 


two Vas 


tails by analysis of variance®) 


* Initial differences in opinion between the ex: licit 


ind nonex il group uggested an analysis of} c« 
iniance. Such an ana is could not be r r 
howeve isa t of heterogeneit f regressi } 














TABLE 1 
MEAN OPINION CHANGE SCORES FROM BEFORE TO 
[MMEDIATE-AFTER 


Experimental Groups 
Control Grouy 


Oe kx ef e( 
Means** + .44 2.26 —2.01—1.68|—1.79 
N 36 &4 87 &5 83 
* E indicates explicit statement of conclusion, e nonex] 
idicates credible source, c noncredible 
«4 ndicates movement away from the mum u at 
idicates movement toward the mmunicat 


and noncredible conditions in amount olf 
opinion ¢ hange from before to immediate-after. 

he first item in the after questionnaire re- 
quired the Ss to state the communicator’s 
position In the expli it condition 62 per cent 
of the Ss reported the communicator’s position 
correctly, compared with only 40.5 per cent of 
the Ss in the nonexplicit condition (p < .001, 
two tails). Incorrect responses to this question 
were mainly restatements of some of the gen 
eral principles and specific considerations that 
the article suggested were necessary to arrive 
ata rational decision concerning the dangers 
of biological warfare. 

lo test the possibility that the difference in 
opinion change between the explicit and non- 
expli it groups 1S due to the difference between 
them in ¢ v pressed knowledge of the communi 
cator’s position, the relationship between 
ex pre ed knowledge of the communicator’s 
position and opinion change was examined. No 


ignificant difference in opinion change was 


found between those expressing knowledge of 


the communicator’s position and those - not 


expressing such knowledge 


Initial Postiton 


The Ss were divided at the median (6.47) 
into “favorable” and ‘“‘unfavorable” groups in 
terms of their initial opinion scores. The mean 
opinion score for the favorables was 5.03; the 
mean for the unfavorables was 8.91. The un 
favorable group showed greater opinion change 
than the favorable group (p < .01, two tails 
The smaller oy inion change of the favorable 
group is obviously related to the limited extent 
ol change possible for those closer to the 
communicator’s position. Within the favorable 
group the explicit treatment was more effe 


tna! the nonexplicit p Q2 One tall 
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rABLE 2 
MEAN OPINION CHANGE ScORES FROM BEFORE TO 
IMMEDIATE-AFTER FOR Ss INITIALLY HIGH Or Low 
IN ANXIETY* 


EA Ex « . onan 
Means for low 2.36, —1.74 —1.40 —1.38 —1.73 
anxious 5s 
N 50 38 42 53 183 
Means for high 2.12 2.22 1.95 2.37 2.15 
anxious 
N 34 49 43 4x0 156 
* High anxiety sare t ¢ scoring in either the upper or lower 
iartil f the distribution of Tay scale anxiety scores; low 
anxiet ure t € e¢ middle two quartile 


Within the unfavorable group there were no 
differences between the explicit and nonexplicit 
treatments 


inxiely 


rhe obtained range of scores on the Taylor 
scale was from 0 to 18 and the obtained mean 
was 6.04. While the distribution shows some 
skewness, this is not inconsistent with the dis 
tributions obtained by others using the scale 
on college populations (12, 22) The abridged 
laylor scale had an odd-even reliability of .78 
using the Rulon formula (5). Table 2 gives the 
mean opinion change scores from before to 
immediate-after for high and low anxious Ss 
by experimental conditions. The total high 
anxious group shows a greater mean opinion 
change than does the total low anxious group 
(p 05, one tail).? 

rhe communication was equally effective 


il 


for all conditions within the high anxious 
group; no opinion change differences were 
found between the explicit and nonexplicit 
and the credible and noncredible conditions 
For low anxious Ss, however, the explicit 
treatment was more effective than the non 
explicit (p 03, one tail 


icquisition of Content 


To check the comparability of the groups 
with respect to acquisition of content of the 


communication, fact-quiz scores for the ex 


perimental groups were compared. (The fact 


rhe separate mean change scores for the upper and 


lower quartiles of the anxiety distribution were greater 

than that for the combined middle two quartiles. How 

ever, only the Ss in e upper quartile changed sig 

nificant r i tnose & the middle } 
artile 








yT f f ter 
: vas 5.09). TI reading 
} r née 
ee ) 0 i 4 if) y 
ea 1a qu re ) he 
read yg hye ye ) mu ’ p 
» t ) " However relatio hip hye 
et f te act-quiz) a 
pinio cy roune 
Ju meni llen 
| re cre no y I i ere ( ( 
. 
et r redaible no ecdilWe or r 
’ ra | ) vir) re ’ ore wor 
CX} . CA} I © propor 
on ol v e al f is lair ora 
nit of proj un | ‘ es to both of the 
rele int dgmenta } ited tha ip 
ro ile ‘0 yx ( I tne felt that 
ne I © pres d a fair treatment of the 
l i propagandistic in intent 
Re ié “ur 
Ar ope endec que 110 ish ow tne ' to 
et i ( I the ‘ ree i led u 
the ilter que ) Lire lable 3 how the 
percentage ol each experimental group 
recalling tl ) ‘ rere The in the 
redible lito ere more ikely to recall 
the t rect ha ere the S mn the 
or Y ) 1 p ()? 1 Oo tal 
There was no mificant differ e between the 


exphielt in nonexp iL group 


tion of © re i ng the ource 
relatior hip wa found between 
ind recall of source 

Concern About Bi ncal Warf 


After reading the communi 


1Vv¢ 


cation e O8 


vere asked two questions regarding their con 


cern about biological wartare 


erned are you about biolog 


How con 


il wartare 


ind the importance of the topic to them (“‘How 
mportant is the topy ol biologica irlare to 
mu he ius ne re por ( to thet » ques 
0 were very highly yrrelated, the Ss were 
livided to two groups; tho that had re- 


rABLE 4 
MeaAN OPINION CHANGE Score From BEFORE TO 
ImMeEDIATE-ArTreR For 5 RELATIVELY HIGH AND 
Low In Concern AsBout BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Experimenta! Group 


legree of ( é 
I | ‘ x... 
;roups 
Hig} ( 64 —1.46 82 —1.67 1.20 
erned 
\ 11 13 22 4 10 
Not highly ¢ ».51;—2.11 1.98) —1.76,—2.11 
rned 
\ i3 74 63 9 269 


spo! ded that they were “‘extremely”’ or ‘ very 1 


concerned about biological warfare and who 
also felt that the topic was “extremely” or 
“very”’ important to them were designated as 
highly concerned and all other Ss as relatively 
nonconcerned, Opinion changes between and 
within the two groups are shown in Table 4. 
rhe Ss who indicated relatively low concern 
about biological warfare, after reading the 
communication, showed a greater mean opin- 
ion change than those who expressed high 


concern (p < .01, two tails). The two groups 


I 
he Ss in the nonexplicit treatment were 
more likely than the Ss in the explic it treat 
ment to say that biological warlare was of 
concern and importance to them (p < .01, 
two tails 


Delayed-After Results 


After six weeks, the mean opinion score of 
each experimental subgroup mentioned in the 
analysis of the immediate-after data was still 
significantly different from the mean of the 
control group (p < .01, two tails). With re 
spect to the comparisons between experimental 
subgroups, only the difference between the 
high and low concern groups approaches sig 
nificance (p 11, two tails Che latter 
group showed greater retained opinion change 
than the former 

At this time, the Ss in the credible condition 
were more likely than those in the noncredible 
condition to say that the author gave a fair 


presentation p . 05, two tails): and there 


was a greater tendency for the Ss who read the 


nonexplicit communication than for those who 


read the explicit one to indicate that the au 


thor’s treatment of the topic was fair (p 





CONCLUSION-DRAWING, ( 


DISCUSSION 


rhe indication that the explicit treatment is 
somewhat more effective than the nonexplicit 
tends to support the findings of Hovland ar d 


Mandell (8 
tially 


However, the basis for the poten 


greater effectiveness is not certail 


Under certain conditions, knowledge of the 


communicator’s position may be an important 
rhistlethwaite, de Haan and Kam 
In the present resear: h, 


factor as 
enetzky (19) suggest 
was found betweer 


the 


however, no relation hip 
expressed knowledge of 
and 


communicator’s 
s| his 


conceptualization of 


position opinion change finding 


Is consistent with a 
opinion change as a continuous process in 
which the S, while reading the communication, 
is being affected by many content cues. While 
some people may not be able to order verbally 
everything they have read in a communication 
in a fully organized, meaningful, and closed 
form, they are apparently able to get enough 
of the “drift” 
influenced by it 


of the communication to be as 
as are others who can explicitly 
express the communicator’s position 

lo account for the superiority of the explic it 
changing 


needed 


condition over the nonexplicit in 


opinions, different assumptions are 
Given a fairly complex communication, it i 
quite likely that the person, while reading, 
does not adequately perceive the logical or 
ganization of the content or arrange the data 
and arguments to form the implied syllogistic 


pattern represented by the current communi 


Phe rn 


the more likely he 


plex the communicatior 


} 
sarall } 1; 
Will have cult 


cation lore con 


ulty in grasy 
Reading the 
the 
preceding 


ba 


Thus, the explicit pre 


ing this informative patterning 


conclusion may instigate awareness of 


relation hip existing between the 


factual and logical groundwork and the 


point of the message 
essential] 


entation of the cor ; lay serve 


fy the body of ymmunicatior 


ited to the 


l becomes more y fe 


s unified, better 
likely to be 


' ' 
naition where 


conclusion. The impac 
inderstood co 
greater than in the ne | oO 
the person, if he the desired cor 
lusion, may well be 

t 1 validity 


eness ana vi 


ain ol its appro 
While 


+ th 


ne appropri ite 


pria 1S probable 


that the 


person who arrives a 


om SIO! on his own | a degree ol 


REDIBILITY, 


the over-all] t ol the communicatior 


Unfortunately, 


impa 
certainty 


no measure ol was 


included in this study 


If the recipient of a communication about a 


potentially anxiety arousing topic is uncertain 


concerning its anxiety conclusior 


allaying 


however, somewhat greater residual concern 


would be exper ted than if he were more certain 
about it. In line with this expectation, the data 
show that Ss in the nonexplicit condition evi 
denced more concern than the Ss in the explicit 


condition. If uncertainty of the correct conclu 
residual then less 


opinion change may be expected among the 


sion underlies concern, 
highly concerned Ss than among those not as 
concerned. Again, the data bear this out (see 
Table 4 

The lack of opinion change differences be 
tween the credible and noncredible conditions 
may have been due to a weakness in the induc 
tion of the variable, but this possibility seems 
unlikely. It had not been considered necessary 
to obtain measures of the credibility attributed 
to the two sources by the Ss, since previou 
experience other Ss indicated that the 
New York Times and the Daily Worker were 
perceived as differing greatly in credibility. To 


qualifying phrases 


with 


heighten this difference, 


amplifying the credibility or lack of credibility 
sources, it will 


were attached to the names of 


be remembered, in t] 

rhe 
compli ited by the generally 
the This 


e pres nt study 


results for initia] position were possibly 


favorable initia! 
lact 
ul it Is 


pe rsol 


opinior all may have 


additional consequence assumed, a 


eems reasonable, that lorm an a 


urate impression of a communicator’s position 


more readily when it discrepant from their 


own. Here, even in the none xplicit conditior 


Ss may be able to sense the main tenor of the 


communication because it ‘ssage ji 


But 


not very di 


strongly opposed to their own position 


when tne posilior ot the S 18 
Iro! the 
tion 1s hus, it 


tatement of the 


crepant ommunicator’s, a 


might be 


ult in greate: 


lor the initially favorable 


would no explicit statement 


high in anxiety 


communication 
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ongruency between relevant response predis 


position and the opinion response urged by 


the communicator were found to 


communication effectiveness 


SUMMARY 


Che study was designed to explore the simple 
effect 


credibility, 


ind interactive of conclusion-drawing, 


communicator initial position, and 
A before-after design was 


The Ss’ uw 


anxiety employed 


itial positions o1 biological warfare 


sed and they given the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale 


arti 


were asse 


Manifest 


< 


Were 
Three weeks later all 
ch 


| 


ys read an le on biological warfare whi 


took the position that biological warfare wa 


This was 


immediately by another opinion questionnaire 


not i uper weapol! followed 


containing opinion item items testing reten 


tion of content of the communicat and 


ion 
items pertaining to the § 
the 
¢ took 


group that wa 


udgments of var 


ious aspects of communication. Six weeks 


later all identical questionnaires. A 
not exposed to the 
but took all of 


was en ployed Some of the 


cot trol 
experimental 


the 


communication 


que lionnalire 
ire 1 No re! ihior s} “ 
ai le 1O}T ip Was 


ex pre ed knowledge ot 


position and opinion change; 


major finding 


found between the 
communicator 
somewhat more 


the 


h the explicit treatment was 


hanging opinions than wa 


efiective in 


difference was 


nonexplicit; (¢) no found in 
opinion change between the groups given 
credible and noncredible treatments: (d) the 


opinion change of Ss high in inferred anxiety 


was greater than those low in anxiety; and (¢ 


concern changed less in 


Ss high in residual 


opinion than Ss not high in residual concern 
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THE ROLE OF EXPERIENCE IN JUDGING CHILDREN’S 
, PHOTOGRAPHS 


WILLIAM KESSEN 


), 
A 
] a recent review of the psychological 
literature on the perception of people, 
sruner and Tagiuri conclude: “‘The first 
step in reacting to another is forming an 
impression of him. Later reactions depend on 
this first tep If there is to be a science of 
interpersonal behavior, it will rest upon a 
cornerstone of socia! perception” (1, p 650 
[his assertion is of special practical and the 
" oretical importance when the perception of 
hildren is under consideration. For one, what 
iT ever impressions a parent forms of his child 
will affect, in as yet undetermined ways, sub 
sequent interactions between parent and child, 
, and it is important to determine to what 
degree variations in the perception of children 
can be ascribed to the stimulus prese nted or, 
failing that, to determinants in the personality 
& of the parent An approach to this problem 
an be made by evaluating the consistency 
/ with which different parents judge the same 
child stimulus. Moreover, by comparing with 
. this evaluation some independent index of 
1 aliditv there is the additional gain of deter 
mining whether parents, when compared with 


nonparents, have a greater or lesser accuracy 


° ol judgme nt as a result of their intimate con 


t tact with at least one member of the class of 
3, child stimuli 


Problems of 


much the same order can be 
, tated for the professional student of human 
. behavior, the psy‘ hologist. Does his training 
: or clinical experience modify either the con 
istency or the validity of his perceptior of 
a people? The judgment of « hildren, particularly 
a in the younger range, presents a case of special 
importance, because many of the cues for 
d personality evaluation available from adult 
1 human beings are not present, perhaps forcing 
the psychologist back to what some writer 

n 


save called “‘physiognomic perception” (5, 6 


i 


The present study was designed as an initial 


The ter is indebte to Prof or Katherine M 
Wolf who suggested the research and made the | 
ary validitv” ment und » D i 
Provence whe the tive alicit j 





Yale Universily 


approach to this area of problems by com 
paring the consistency and validity of judg 
ments made of children’s photographs, using 
judges who varied in their experience with, or 
knowledge of, ( hildren 


METHOD 
From 


Study Center 


the photographic files of the Yale Child 


7), glossy photo 
graphs of 10 children (6 girls and 4 boys) were selected 


At the 


longitudinal study (2, 


time the pictures were taken, the children ranged 


in age from 14 to 23 months, the median age being 19 
months. The pictures were full length and the children 
were naked. When several photographs of a single 


child were available, selection was made on the criteria 
of (a) being as near full-face to the camera as possible 
and (6) reduction of extraneous objects (toys, mothers’ 
hands, et Che 


printed 


10 photographs selected were re 
size (4” x 8” 
10” 


of the 


to a common , mounted on heavy 


white cardboard, 8” x and ordered alphabetically 


by the code name children 


This series of photographs was presented to 50 Ss 
In individual sessior The Ss fell into three groups 

1. Undergraduate Twenty male undergraduate 
all childle 

2. Parent Ten junior faculty members and their 


wives, who met the additional requirements that none 
and that they had a child at least 


ywn in the | hotographs, but no more 


was a psychologist 


as old as those she 


than one vear older 

$ Expert len profte ional psychologists, either 
faculty members or senior graduate students. Three of 
these also met the “relevant child” requirement im 


posed on the 
The in 
I'n nterested 
something 


| hotogr aph There 


parent group 
tructions Ss were as follows 
well people are able to tell 


the 


given to all 
how 
about children on basis of a single 
are ten pictures in the series, of six 
past their first birthday. What 


ant you to do is rank them, that is, put them in order, 


giris and ir bo ju 
veral trait 


For example, how would you rank these picture 


is showing intelligence--how Uright the child is 
Now, ¥ 1 put ther§ in order again, this time 
is a function of sociability how well they react to and 


istic I'd like you to sort on is 
activil how vigorous and active the child is 
And now, could you rank the pictures on sensitivity 
that is, how read the child responds to things going 
on a 1 him or her 
Ar fina I'd like you to judge mental health—the 
er of go functioning or healthy adjustment.? 


were also asked to select the most attractive 


and least attractive boy and girl. Because an ordering 








At the i i / he § n al 
‘ ‘ } t he " ore bye ¢ 
pr ii t tri t re 
t ‘ han f 1 phot ipl 
t al i pread he pict out al ther 
te hej orde ‘ the pict ‘ 
atia ta ng U t en orde I 
i made { , estior al t th 
instruc tior I u ome ! ( mment t 
wccepted without « ment the det he set for 
the ta In some case the persisted in que 
tioning t t i ost exclusiy lor the ensitivit 
ranking I. gay i para hrase 1 ‘ inal instruc 
tion 
As an index « idlit J ! ' who had 
beer Iu ni int ( tl } he first 
two year made rani 4 nm tne ame instruction 
with a further request to make her judgments relevant 
to the first half of the children’s second year. She wa 
not shown the photographs but rather small white 
car or which the code 1 ‘ the children were 
typed 
lo obtain a “predictio i x, a px ! 
gitucinal i also ranke the car ol ‘ tru 
tions given earlier, but will rhe iificat that he 
dgments be on the basis of the last time she had sec 
the child. Because of attrition in the stud ample, thi 
last contact ranged trom age 16 months to age 5 eal 
vith the median at age three and one-half yea 
Hey | these judgmental! exe ol andi 
Iletzer W 5) test re t wel ul 
hildren 3 i ity ches {the ! y ‘ 
RESI 
leceplance f the Task 
\ majority ol < in all groups met the initial 
instructions with the remark: “Impossible” o1 
i Similar re tion of doub and then proceeded 


with scarcely a pause to perform the task. No 


que tio vere asked about the Inte ivgence 
/ Activit 1) or Health (//) instruction 
a“ id ( abou the Social l on 
ranking (both from Experts working on social 

ition The Sensitivity (Sen) ranking caused 
t lairiy iaryg iber of hesitatio and que 
wl N¢ I inn re I ( 
yph ited iv on the ie of whether the 

ruct isked for quality of sensitivity 
clo« he « | re pond adequate \ or lor 
hreshold the child emotional, irritable 
Thi contu ) retle ted » the result re 
ported belo 
('oncordance among 

The ti questio put to the data ere 
How col ( ire the Ss’ response and are 
procedure different 1 ‘ with rar t 
ect i t ‘ at P {ra 


WiiLiiAM KeEsse> 


; 


there variations in consistency assignable to 
groups? The index chosen was Kendall’s coef 
W (4 
| ible 1 


o which Ss 


ficient of concordance and the value 


This coefficient 
the 


of the 15 independent 


obtai ed are shown i 


indicates the degree t make 


Sa mie rankings I'welve 
statistics shown in the upper lines of Table 1 
are significant, with those for A and Sen being 
consistently lower than the other three rank 


ings for all groups. Moreover, there seems to 
be no systematic variation among the groups, 
the consistent as 
The varia 


therefore, is assig! 


Undergraduates being as 
either of the experienced groups 
tion in consistency shown, 
able to differences among scales rather than 
among groups of Ss 

The 
upper lines of Table 1 was 
20, 20 and 10 judges 


is seen as representing a 


the 
on groups o! 


shown 


ba sed 


degree of consist ncy in 
If, however, each group 
ingle judge (by cal 
child for eacl 
recomputed on this basis, the 
(Table 1 

[he same comparisons are represented in the 
of correlation 


lable 2, 


ilating mean ranks for each 
group) and H 
values increase markedly in size 


usual form coethicients 


more 


Kendall’s /au) in showing the cor 


rABLE 1 


CONCORDANCE (W) witHIN Groups oF JupG 
In the Combined Case, Each Group is Treated as a 
Single Judge 
Variable Rank 

N ‘ en Hf 
te _ eee Wer ee 44° 
i eee saree 1geee 4 eee 
' , ‘ aoe saeee . eee 
M , ee eee see sone 
"ao , geee ose ee pees 
P bined yee ee . . ee 

rABLI 
CORRELATION Tat Ami GROUF 
Each Group is Represented Mea Value 
able | k 
r 

i en H 
Pa s-Underg j 67** .66%* .54* .78°** 
Parents-f ert ae "pe ja” y @4** 
Unders.-} , ocees oees . g | ayes 

- ' 





OF EXPERIENCI 


ation of the mean ranks of each group v ith 


yse of the other groups 


hese results indicate that, at for the 


consistency 1S obD- 


least 
present task, a high level of 


uined when each group 1s Cor sidered a single 


' 
1age and compa Wil ‘r group ind 


1 lower but nsistency 1s 


obtained judges are 


pared within group \loreover. the 
vary in their consistenc' 


groups do not 


to a 


udgment and are making, significant 
the same rankinys 
The Parent can be dichotomized by 
sex to evaluate 


} 


yroup 
this 


variations on 


the obt Lined i 


paradoxk al 


consistency 


; 


dimension. Table 1 present 


and except I the finding that 


ynsistent in the rankings ol 


fathers are 


Sensitl mothers more consistent In 


ranking of A, there are no large overall 


‘ 


male and female parents 


that 


es betwee! 


it was found husband-wife 


airs do not show higher correlations of judg 


nent than do unrelated men and women 


= , 
*‘rcorreiations ol each rant 


other ranking were made 


tende Ss to make 
regardless of in 
etiect The 10 


ay eraged 


struction, lL. 


obtained values for were 


without regard to sij able 3 summarizes 


these calculations, gi! ange and median 


tau value for each group on each ranking. A 
an be the range of variation among 


seen. 
groups is narrow, with only a slight difference 
separating the Undergraduates from the ex 
perienced groups In effect, there is no con 
sistent tendenc y tor halo effect to v iry among 


groups of judges 
V alidity of Judgmen 


Ka h 
scales was correlated with the 


the >) judge ol e ! 


ranking ol ive 
rankings made 


the child psy’ hologist who had studied the 


hildren intensively valid 


contemporary 


ity” The results these computations are 
Table 4 which lists the 
corrTei 
They 
value 


If, he 


tne 0 


shown in median value 


group ot the itor 


n, Kendall 


| 
median 


within each 
j 

tau 
low ind no 
ZeTgTo 


different from 


iogous to 


un ana 


LV’ HOTOGRAPHS 
rABLE 3 
MEDIAN INTERCORRELATION (TAT AND RANGE OF 
INTERCORRELATION FOR Eacu Grove, OF ALL SCALE 
ITHIN SUBITECT 


f Halo I 


, the Degre« 


rABLE 4 
MEDIAN VALIDITY CORRELATION 


’s Rankings are Correlated with the Criterion 


of Table 2 is made, that is, considering each 
group to be a single judge, much higher coefh 


Not 


when combined, but 


ients are obtained (Table only are 


the rankings consistent 
they also become clearly more valid. Of the 


15 indepe ndent statistics, 9 are significantly 
different from zero and in the proper direction, 
and two (Undergraduates-Soc and Experts HT) 
are barely short of the five per cent level. The 
dex nce more deviant, even showing 


significant correlation of negative sign 
However the comparisons are made, there are 
no gross differ If the Sen 


are withdrawn as belonging some 


ices among groups 
correlations 
how to a different population, there is a slight 
tendency for the mean correlations (/au) from 


lable 5 to favor the Parents (.52) over the 


Undergraduates 16) and the Experts (.54) 


the Pare! ts 


The orrelatior with the validity criterion 


male parents considered as a single 


parents so considered 


lable 5, a further demon 


fferences on this dimension are 


and apparently unsystemati 


l'o appraise “predictive validity” the rank 


is of the groups considered as three single 


judge were correlated with the rankings of 


the staff pediatrician who had examined the 


throug their tay in the longi 


her judg 


children 


tudinal research, and who made 


ments e last time the 


hows that the relation 
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PABLI 
(_ORRELATION Tat witu VALIDITY CRITERION 
Kach Group Considered as a Single Judge 
Variable Ranked 
(yf ul 
/ 4 en H 
Undergraduates 6* 42 9 $3 47° 
Parents 56° 14° 6” +* 47° 
Fathers 3% > hea 42 6 47* 
Mother 1* 9* | oo** ) 38 
Iexpert S4° |.@9°*| .49° 27 42 
*p« 
“y 
rABLE 6 
CORRELATIONS (Tal VITH PREDICTION CRITERION OF 
VALIDITY 
ich Grou Considered as a Single Judge 
Varial Kank 
Grou 
/ i en Hi 
Undergraduates 24 i 1] 14 17° 
Parents 07 22 (2 1 33 
Expert 18 a 4 4 29 
*p« 
hips decay to a point just short of chance 


expectancy, even though the correlation (lau 
between the two validity judges is marked 
and consistent (/ 12.) Soe 17, Sen-——.60, 
I/—-.73, all values but the first significant at 
the .O5 level or better). In a word, the validity 


of judgment by the S higher for “‘contem 


than for “predictive” ones, 


the 


porary judgment 


although Soc and // corre 


i 


lations 1n latter 


case are sometimes significant 
A final index of validity is 


the / ranking 


provided by the 


correlations ol of the groups 


considered as three single judges, with scores 
on Hetzer-Wolf (3) tests given within six 
months of the time each child was photo 
yraphed lor the Undergraduates and the 
Parents, the correlation was .47 and for the 
experts, it was 4, values significant at the 
OS level. The comparable values for con 
contemporary validity were 56, .56 and .54 
Table 5 This finding is particularly im 
portant in demonstrating that the validity 
judge did not merely gue accurately at the 
expected rankings of the S 
DISCUSSION 

Among the tindings obtained in this study, 

those which warrant some special mention are 


KESSEN 


(a) the high consistency and validity of groups 
as judges compared with individuals as judges, 
and (6) the failure to show variations in con 
sistency or validity on the dimension of ex 
perience with children, practical or profes- 
sional! 

rhe first problem seems to be answered in 
a rather straightforward By pooling 
judgments there is a tendency for idiosyn 


way. 
cratic variations to be eliminated, much as 
the probability of a particular die face appear 
measured with an increas- 

One 
responding (probably not random) 


ing is more stably 


ing number of rolls source of such idio 
syncrati 
in this study was expressed explicitly by a 
number of parents who remarked on the simi 
larity of one or another of the photographs to 
their children. Presumably other such 
biases, different in different subjects, operated 


rankings of indi 


own 


to introduce error into the 
vidual judges. 

Phis line of discussion leads to a more diffi- 
cult problem—the assumption that there is 
something stable in the situation for the errors 
to distort, something analogous to a particular 
die face Nothing in the results presented here 


contradicts such 


an assumption, although the 
correlations of Ss’ rankings with the validity 
rankings are modest, even when statistically 
ificant.* To get at this something which is 


sign 


perceived by the Ss, one can make two at- 


tacks, either a systematic variation in cues 
presented (changes in the photographs; for 
example, restriction to face alone), or an ex 


amination of response differences among indi 
viduals or groups. This second goal might be 
achieved by interviewing “good” and “bad’”’ 
judges, or by comparing groups of judges who 
differ in some definable way. It was the latter 
procedure which was followed in the present 
T he of 


lected to vary in their experience with children 


study results comparing groups se 


were disappointing insofar as they showed no 


any characteristi 


systematic differences in 


(concordance, halo, validity) which could be 


*This statement is mitigated somewhat by the 
consideration that the photographs used were not, like 
those in many social perception studies posed the 
children were in more ways than one au naturel. How 
ever, the fact that the validity correlations are sub 
stantially lower than the consistency correlations 


points to the danger of substituting implicitly the one 


for the other 


n social perception research. Agreement 


does not necessarily indicate accuracy 











ROLE oF EXPFRIENCI 
assigned to group membership. It seems there 
fore that this first step in the analysis of the 
perception of children has produced a weak 
that the characteristics measured 
do not vary with experience of the judges 


conclusion 


with the class of objects judged 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Still photographs of ten children in their 
second year were presented to 3 groups of Ss 
(20 undergraduate men, 20 parents and 10 
professional psychologists) in individual ses- 
sions. All Ss instructed to rank the 
photographs on Intelligence, Sociability, A: 
tivity, Sensitivity, and Mental Health. Va 
lidity of the rankings was indicated by corre- 


were 


lation with the rankings of a child psycholo 
gist who had observed the children closely 
throughout their first two years 

The results obtained appear to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

1. All groups of Ss made consistent judg 
ments of Intelligence, Sociability, and Health 
Concordance measures for Activity and Sen 
sitivity were lower for all groups 

2. This consistency did not vary with ex 


perience with children, defined either on a 
practical (Parents) or on a professional train 
ing (Experts) basis 

3. For the present task, groups of 5s com 
bined to provide a single measure were highly 
consistent with other such combined groups 


4. Median validity correlations of individual 
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Ss on all rankings were low, and not statisti 
cally significant. 

5. When the groups were combined to fun 
tion as single judges, validity on four of the 
rankings (all but Sensitivity) was high and, 
in nine of twelve correlations, statistically 
significant 

6. There were no striking differences in va 
lidity, however determined, among the three 
groups, or between male and female parents 

7. These findings suggest that whatever per 
ceptual variables underlie judgments of chil 
dren’s photographs, these variables are not 
demonstrated to be related to practi al ex 


perience or to professional training 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILD TRAINING AND THE 
PICTORIAL ARTS! 


HERBERT 


B 


ARRY, III 


Yale University 


artist personality I commonly 


thought to be expressed in the style 


of his art creations, so that individual! 
differences in art style are related to individual 
difference in personality If this assumption 
is true, it should be possible to find a corre 
lation between an appropriate index of per 


onality and art style. The index of the artist 


personality may include events known to be 
ocialization pra tices 


influential, such as the 


he has undergone. A correlation between so 
cialization and art style, if obtained, may 
mean that the socialization and art variables 
are related to the same aspect of the artist’s 


i 


per ONALILY 
Chis argument may be generalized from the 


ingle individual to the typi al or modal indi 
mall and relatively homogeneous 


irt 


vidual in a 


Lhe 


styles as aspects of culture are perpetuated 


sociely ocjialization prac tices and 


beyond the individual’s life span by custom, 
like 


havior develops and may be modified as an 


but cultural custom an individual’s be 


adjustment to the personality characteristics 


of the individuals. The present study was car 


ried out to test for a correlation between 


severity of socialization and style of art among 
a sample of nonliterate societies. The meas 
ures on socialization have been presented by 


Whiting and Child (4), and the 


present inves 


tigator inde pend ntly obtained measures of 
art style 
METHOD 

Thirty nonliterate cieties were selected from the 
list of /G6 on which Whiting and Child gave socialization 
data. These 30 societies comprised all those from which 
the investigator wa bie ft find at least ten works of 
graph art either exhibited i museu or as illustra 
tions in ethnographic report If 10-20 work ol art 
were available for a culture they were all rated; if more 

1 Thi paper is a revised ve ion of a thesi pre ented 
to the Social Relations Department at Harvard College 
in partial fulfilment of tl requirements for the B.A 
degree with hor The esis W written under the 
generou and helpfu' wiam ‘ ay Johr W M 
Whiting The revisior vere wie with he | I r 
gestions from Dr. Irv I Le 
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than 20 were available, representative ones were 

picked at random. In all, 549 works of art were rated 
Each work of art was rated on 18 criteria of art 

style, using a 7 point s« ale. Since the score on most of 


the variables was influenced by the material used, the 


were compared with those of 


art works of each culture | 

other cultures in the same aterial, e¢.g., weaving, 
woodwork, wickerwo and pottery. The culture was 
designated as above or below the median in each 


different materials 
with the 


combining its score in the 


its 


variable 
but 
art of the other cultures in the same material 

Whiting and Child d 


behavior: oral, 


comparing art in each material only 


escribed five universal systems 


of ana! xual and 


aggression 


MM dependence, 


Iwo stages of socialization were distin 


guished for each system: initial satisfaction and sociali 
zation anxiety. The resultant 10 variables had each 
been rated on a 1-7 scale by three judges, and the three 


ratings added together. This combined score for each 
of the 10 variables was transformed into standard 
scores, using the sample of 30 cultures on which art 
scores were available. The 5 scores of initial satisfaction 
were reversed in sign so that a high score would mean 
low satisfaction. The 10 standard scores were then 


combined for an overall measure of severity of socializa 


tion, with a high score signifying high severity 


RESULTS 


Eleven art variables were considered to be 
measures of complexity of art style.? One of 
these variables, entitled complexity of design, 
was defined at the upper extreme as a design 
with many unrepeated figures to form a com- 
plex organization of design; the lower extreme 
of this variable was defined as a design with 
few figures or repetition of figures to form a 
simple organization of design. The other 10 
variables, which were less directly defined in 
terms of complexity of art style, are listed in 
lable 1. 

lo provide a combined measure of com 
plexity of art, cultures were scored as high in 
combined complexity if they were rated above 
the median (in the direction of complexity ) In 
6 or more of the 11 separate measures, low 
if they were above the median in 5 or fewer 


of these measures. Table 1 (left-hand column of 


figures) shows the tetrachoric correlation of 
*Seven additional variables were rated but are 
omitted here for the following reason $ concerned 
color and there were insufficient case 2 were unre 
liably rated; 2 were rated with insufficient variatior 











CHILD TRAINING AND 
TABLE 1 
CORRELATION OF THE ART VARIABLES WITH 
COMPLEXITY OF STYLE AND SEVERITY O} 
SOCIALIZATION 
All of the correlations are positive 
Compiexit ever t 
Art Varia f Style cla ath 
rte, N 0) | (rove, > 
Compl xity of desigr 98°* 71** 
Presence of enclosed figures 91°* $2 
Presence of lines oblique t 91°° 13 
each other 
Presence of sharp figures 81°** 18 
Presence of curved line si°? 0 
Representativeness of 67* 56* 
design 
Presence of lines oblique to 67* 45 
edges 
Crowdedness of space 67* 12 
Asymmetry of design 50 26 
Presence of border 31 20 
Shortness of es 31 11 
*» , 
> ; 
each variable with this combined measure, 


using the table compiled by Davidoff and 
Goheen (1). The statistical significance was 
computed by the Fisher-Yates exact test (2 
rhe biserial correlation of each variable of 
rt style with the overall measure of severity 
of socialization is shown in the right-hand 
column of Table 1. For each of the 11 art 
variables, the direction of high complexity is 
positively related to high severity of sociali 
the variables are signifi 


zation. Two of art 
cantly related to the overall measure of so 
cialization by ¢ test. Complexity of design 
which is most closely related to the combined 
measure of complexity of art, is the art vari 


highest correlation with 


able showing the 
severity of socialization. The combined meas 
ure of complexity of art has a biserial correla 


17 with of 


severity of socialization 05 


overall measure 


(f 2.06; p 


tion of 4 the 


he biserial correlation of complexity of de 
ign with each of the ten measures of 


Table 2. In 


high severity of socialization Is positively cor 


zation is shown all 10 cases 


related with high complexity of design, al 
vs 


though the intercorrelations among the 
(reported by Whiting and 


ol 
Child) are mostly slight 


Table 3 lists the 


tems behavior 


30 cultures in this sample, 


grouped into those above and below the me 
dian on con plexity of design The left-hand 
olumn of fieure for both er Up yf liture 
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ol 
column 


combined measure severity of 
The right-hand 
cates that complexity of design is correlated 


for which some 


shows the 

socialization indi 
with the occurrence of culture 
vf the socialization 
he ause of 
were omitted in none of the 15 cultures above 
7 of the 15 


ratings were omitted 


insufficient information. Ratings 


the median in complexity and in 


cultures below the median. This difference is 
significant by the Fisher-Yates Exact Test 
p Ol 

Instances of severe socialization practices 


are generally more dramatic and likely to be 
Cherefore it is probable 


fully 


reporte d more 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF COMPLEXITY OF DESIGN wit 
MEASURES OF SEVERITY OF SOCIALIZATION 
Satisfaction and anxiety measures taken from Whiting 


and Child (4)) 


tention Satisfaction Anxiety 
tem 
This \ Tie A 
Oral _ 29 jr do 27 
Anal 32 23 + 16 23 
Sexual OS 28 + .28 28 
Dependence 16 27 + .42 26 
Aggression 04 0 + 33 0 
** »« 
rABLE 3 
COMPLEXITY OF DESIGN AND SEVERITY OF 
SOCIALIZATION IN THE SAMPLE CULTURES 
Complexity of Design Above Complexity of Design Below 
edian Median 
Culture | Sciaia, | Not! cutture | Sociale, | Not 
Ashanti +1.01 Hopi 47 0 
Chiricahua / ) Thonga “4 0 
Dahomean "9 Navah ”» ) 
Alorese 18 Paiute ) 
Western Apache 4 0 Masai 18 4 
K wakiut! 9 ) Papago 77] ) 
amoar 6 Ifugao 4 
Ainu 12 Andan s4 
anese 
Maor Marshall 6 
ese 
Marquesa n Chenchu a 
Arape 6 ) Yagua 62 ) 
Yakut Ol Comanche on” 
Balinese Murngin 1.9 4 
lrobriande 22 ) Omaha f 
Teton Dakota ‘ Zur 
Note Cultures are led into above and below the medias 
r the art variable of complexity of design. Each culture is liste 
w ts average re the ned measure of severity 
jalization 4 | the j yer ' ‘ zat 4 iables wil / 
w " " ; 
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that omissions of ratings indicate an unre 


ported low degree of severity more often than 


an unreported high degree of severity. There 
is evidence for this inference from the fact 
that the socialization ratings made with the 


lower of two specified degrees of confidence 


were generally below average in severity. If 


the majority of omissions indicate low sever 


ity of socialization, they give further evidence 
of the positive relationship described above 
with low complexity of art design. Since the 


art materials and socialization information 
were obtained from different sources, it is 
unlikely that the correlation indicates a direct 


causative relationship between inadequate 


ethnographic information and availability of 
art works below the median in complexity of 


desigt 


LD1s¢ USSION 


The correlation between severily of so¢ ial 
zation and complexity of design in art works 
the link 
these both 
and high se 
differ 
typical personality 


indicates presence ol a connecting 


between two variables, to which 


are related. Cultures with low 


verity of socialization are certain to 


from each other in the 
characteristics of their people, if we believe 
that socialization has an important influence 
on personality and that our measures of so 
cialization are valid. Therefore, cultures with 
imple and complex art style also differ from 
each other in the same typical personality 
characteristics of their people. It is reasonable 
to believe that these personality characteris 
tics influence the style of the art works created 
by the 
explanation for the correlations between so 


people. This belief provides a possible 


cialization and art variables 

he correlations of the 11 variables of art 
the art style 
suggest the presence of a general factor of 


style with overall measure of 


complexity or elaborateness in various spe 
factor 


cific measures of style. This general 
may be a component of the distinction be- 
tween classicism and romanticism. In non 


representative designs, which characterize the 


majority of the art works in this sample, 


romanticism might be described in terms of 


complexity of design and specific variables 
such as asymmetry, curved lines and crowded 


figures. Most of these 11 variables have been 


included in a list of variables described by 
C. Sachs (3) as related to the classic-romanti 
distinction. 

The oral and dependence systems of be- 
havior, shown in Table 2 to have the highest 
relationships to complexity of design in art, 
are mainly concerned with adequacy of food, 
affection, and protection. In the majority of 
cultures with complex art style, to draw an 
implication from this finding, the typical in- 
dividual learns self-reliant behavior to a high 
degree and is punished or frustrated for overt 
expression of dependence. On the other hand, 
the systems of behavior with lower relation- 
ships to art style (anal, sexual, and aggression) 
are concerned with prohibition or restriction 
of pleasurable actions, and imply pressure 
toward obedient and compliant behavior. The 
correlation of complex art style with severe 
socialization thus apparently applies primarily 
to severe socialization pressures toward inde 
pendent behavior rather than toward obedient 
behavior. 

Ihe correlations reported in this paper are 
subject to various alternative interpretations. 
Such ambiguity can best be reduced by deter- 
mining with more certainty the meanings of 
the measures of socialization and art style, as 
by finding the relationships of these measures 
to independent measures of personality, aes- 
thetic expression, and other aspects of cultural 
practices. 


SUMMARY 


Works of pic torial art of 30 nonliterate cul- 
tures were rated on a number of variables of 
art style. Eleven of these art variables were 
found to be related to each other on a dimen- 
sion of complexity of style. The art variables 
were correlated with a combined measure of 
severity of socialization from ratings pre- 
sented by Whiting and Child (4). For each of 
the 11 art variables the cultures above the 
median in complexity tended to be above 
average in severity of socialization; for two 
of the art variables the correlation was statis- 
tically significant. The variable entitled com- 
plexity of design, which was more closely 
than any variable to the 
measure of showed a 


related other art 


overall complexity, 
higher correlation than any of the others with 


the measure of severity of socialization. Cul- 
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tures above the median in complexity of de 


sign tended to be above average in each of 
the 10 separate measures olf sot ialization 
severity 


\ possible interpretation of the results is 
that 
severity 
art style in the individual, and that the cul 


characteristic is related to 


of socialization and complexity of 


a personality 


tural custom which perpetuates a pattern of 
socialization and art style is an adjustment to 


the personalities of the individuals in the cul 


ture 
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THE GENERALITY OF 


ACCURACY AND RESPONSE SETS IN 


INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION! 


WAYMAN J. CROW 


Universit 


often expressed the 


YCHO! Is] AVE 
belief that a iccessful adjustment to a 
ocial environment depends upon an 
i rate perception of other people in the 
environment Th perceptual process ha 
heen called empathy,” social perceptive 
ne “social sensitivit and insight into 
ther but will here be called interpersonal 
perce plivenes iccording to current usage 
ct. 6 
Previous students of this problem have fol 
owed formally similar procedures. Judges 
ubjects), after observation of some other 
individual or group (objects), are asked to 


characterist 


Orme ol the objects’ 


estimate 
for which some operational measure is avail 


Phi 


to determine the accuracy of the Ss. Although 


able measure is then used as a criterion 
1 wide variety of procedures have been used 
within this framework, three main types may 
be distinguished: (a) estimation of responses 
to personality inventories, (b) estimation of 
responses to questionnaires, and (c) estima 
tion of ratings within small groups 


Studies using these techniques are indeed 


apparently similar-—but do they produce sim 
ilar results; i.e., are results generalizable? 
Taft (10) has pointed out the paucity of 
tudies comparing these techniques, and Gage 
ind Cronbach (6) note that many writers 
issume that a general ability or trait of inter 
personal perceptiveness exists. If such a gen 
eral trait does in fact exist, then results 


ybtained using different techniques are com 


parable. If no such general trait is established, 


then greater caution than some writers have 
exercised will be necessary when results are 
ompared 

Thi ‘ gation wa arr t aS part of a 
i t ica atior | ted by the 
Comr ilt ] { New York 

*'] aut! i tex Fred K J M.D 

his a ar ul age f the d 

'Toa t © vt ike } ‘ 
ents a t ot é P bjects: those 
erTso ! ure wie ire called 
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f Colorado 


tudy of generality must 
fact that as knowledge 


Moreover, any 
take into account the 
has accumulated about the judgments that 
Ss make of others on the basis of brief obser- 
vation, it has become apparent that what the 
determines to a 
the task. In 
attempts to sharpen concepts and to elimi- 
accuracy 
scores, the S’s 
tendencies to “project” (8), to “assume simi- 


S “brings to the situation” 
marked degree his response to 


nate artifactual components of 


attention has been called to 
larity” (4), and to have “response sets” (3) 
and “implicit personality theories” (2). That 
such artifactual components invalidate con 
clusions regarding perception 
accuracy has been pointed out in Campbell 
(1), Cronbach (2), and Crow (3). Such sub- 
ject-determined (as distinct from situational- 
or object-determined) characteristics, in addi 
tion to their effect upon accuracy, may have 
psychological interest in their own right and 
may, in fact, be of more significance than 
accuracy in certain instances. For example, 
Fiedler has demonstrated the significance of 
for the prediction of 


interpersonal 


“assumed similarity” 
team effectiveness (5). 

This paper is a report of two studies. The 
purpose of the first study was to investigate 
the generality of interpersonal perceptiveness 
over different procedures when the influence of 
response sets upon the accuracy scores was 
controlled statistically. A variety of interper- 
sonal perception measures was administered 
to a group of Senior medical students. Their 
scores on these different measures were inter- 
correlated in order to determine the extent to 
which generality over measures exists. 

The purpose of the second study (involving 
different Ss) was to investigate the generality 
of the accuracy of interpersonal perception 
over lime when the effects of response sets have 
been eliminated, and, in addition, to investi 
gate the generality-over-time of certain re 
The 
interpersonal perceptive- 


sponse-set characteristics themselves. 


same measures of 


ness were administered three times, at six 


nonth intervals, to a single group of Ss 
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Ss 


f 





ACCURACY AND RESPONSE-SETS 


METHOD 


The Scoring of Measures of Interpersonal Per 


ception 


Conventiona interpersonal perception t ts have 
heen s by f ing the difference between the 
judge estimate and the object’s performance These 
differences are then summed for all the estimations that 


the judge made about the object. Critical analysis ol 





this proce ire has revealed that such score contal 
compor ts that may |! e little to do with a " 
Gage, Leavitt, ar Stone iggest the use ol ter 
mediar scoring ke and Cronbach (2) has proposed 
ur f variance method of scoring that elimi 
ites the effect { these compe nts upon the accuracy 
score and yields a highly refined measure of “‘diflerential 
accura ’ “Differential Accuracy reflects ability to 
predict ferences between O’s on any item” (2, p. 179 


The author 3) has proposed 1 Random-Con parison 


Method of determining differential accuracy which 


differs from Cronbach’s method in that it is distribu 
’ " 


tion-free, or “‘nonparametri Cronbach’s method has 


*s of greater precision and scope whenever 





the assumptions of normality of distribution of the 


judge’s estimations and the object's scores are wal! 
ranted. The Random-Comparison Method has the 
advantage of usefulness when assumptions of normality 
are not justified Although the latter method may be 


less time consuming to compute, this advantage is lost 





whenever it is desirable to obtain separate measures ol 
the various response set components. This objective 
is accomplished easily with Cronbach’s mathematical 
mode! but requires separate computations with the 
Random-Comparison Method 

In the present study the Random-Comparison 
Method was used to eliminate artifactual components 
of the scores. Whenever the judges make estimations 
about several objects, a distribution of comparisons 1s 
generated by con paring every estimation with every 

ect’s score, ignoring the signs. Thus, if eight judges 
each make an estimation for each of ten obiect the 
omparison procedure would yield SOO difference scores 
The difference score obtained by comparison ol the 
ve’s estimation with the score of the object for whom 


be compared with 





the estimation was intended « 
} f the random comparison distribution. If 
this difference score is more accurate (lower than the 


en the judge ha 





edian of tl 
ri sine ‘ that object Dhe 
final score t s upon which the 
wa re a irate than the m« ian of the randon 
comparison tr tion. Thi procedure can be further 
refine r the « at f the individual 
ve to generate a ra com] son distributior 
; : Noo the est i t f all re which 
was a e witl t mea in tf tu . 
VU easures: Movie Case Test 
‘ ture were ake ola] cian 
j iew Lt ent. The t were % r at 
Fora! etailed criptior f tl pro dure 
‘ ' , 1 f the t pes of te t tuatior for 
. h it ible, the read ( red t 9, PI 
Q 42 
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random from the medical wards of the Colorado General 
and Denver General Hospitals. Only those patients who 


vere well enough to be moved to the room in which the 


filming took place, who had no language difficulty, and 
who were neither seni nor psychotic were selected 
After the six-minute film was taken, the patients were 
a inistered the vocabulary section of the Wechsler 
Rellevue Test. the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
card sort forr 1 reticence test, and a self-rating 
scale for a number of variable which were rough 
para hrases of the MMPI Scale 

The 1 esented to the Ss was to estimate the 


patient’s responses to the above measures after viewing 


the six-minute sound film. Thirty-six films were avail 


able, from which ten were selected at randor Fach of 
th test va cored b the Random-Comparisor 
Method r the pooled estimations of all Ss to gener 
ate the di ence scores as outlined below 

Reticence test. This measure concerned the reticence 
of the patients. The patients were asked to sort 48 cards 
containing statements about top such as “your 
friends,” “‘your cooperation with your doctor,” “your 


attitude toward homosexuals,” and so on. The patient 
was asked to sort these cards into two categories 
those topics he was willing to discuss with the doctor in 
a subsequent interview in one category, those he was 
unwilling to discuss in another category. The entire list 
of topics and the actual instructions given to the 
patients were presented to the Ss in the test form 
Their task was to estimate the number of topics that 
the patient wa unwilling to discuss, i.e., the amount of 
the patient’ reticence 

Vocabulary tests. The purpose of these measures was 
to discover how accurately the § could judge the 
vocabulary level of a patient from the film. The pa 
tients were administered the Vocabulary Section of the 
Wechsle Bellevue Test. The list of words as we ll as the 
instructions given to the patients were presented to the 
student They were asked to estimate the first word 
that the patient missed. (Test A) and the three words 
in a row the patient missed (Test B 

Personality scale rhe patients were administered 
the MMPI (®) and a series of 7-point self-rating scales 
that were paraphrases of the MMPI scales. The stu 
dents were given two ta to estimate the point on 
each of the seven scales where the patient rated him 
self (Test A), and to estimate the point on the scales 
where the patient “really is” (Test B The actual self 
ratings served as criteria for the first task and the 
MMPI profile as a criterion for the second The follow 
ing 7-point scales were used by the patients for the 
self-rating the corresponding MMPI scales are in 


cale 1 (Lie core How much are you concerned 
with what the doctor thinks of you as a person: ex 
treme concerned, very concerned, more than most 


peopie, about tne ame as most peo le, les than most 


eople, u mcerned, ¢ t care at allr 
cale 2 (K Score D ou feel that you are: ex 
treme critical ol yuirself, overly critical of yourself 
e ¢ ical of yo 4 than most pe yple just a 
‘ ul a y ple. less critical than n t people 
r , elf, never critical of yoursel!l 
3 (H xhondria H ) 1 feel about 
vO rT 0 pa t ‘ ‘ Have ou lI 
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more trouble than anyone you know, far more than 
’ 


most peopie, more than most peop about as much as 


most people, le than most people, far less than most 


’ 
people, le 


cale 4 


uu knowr 


When you have 


than anyone 


Paranoia had dealings 


with people, how have found them to be? Was 
there: no one you could really trust, a few you could 
trust, some you could trust ou could trust about half 
the people, more than half ou could trust, almost all 
could be trusted. no one ou couldn't trust? 

cale 5 (Psychasthenia some people are depressed, 
worry too much, have a lack of confidence, and are 
unable to concentrate. Would you say that you are 
usually: not at all like thi very little like this. some 
of it fit most of it doesn’t, some of it fit some of it 
doesn’t, most of it fits you, fits you well, fits you 
perfectly? 

cale 6 (Hypomania). How active a person have you 
been? Have you been engaged in: very many different 
activitie many activitse juite a tew some, not 
many, a tew, ver few different activities? 

cale 7 «ial Contact). Do you have your best 
times when you are: with a large number of strangers 
with a large number of people—many of them strangers, 
with a large number of friends and strange with some 
Iriene ind some stranger with a small group of 
frien with a few « © irk aioner 
M casures: Soctometrics Test 

The purpose of the ociometrnu Test was to measure 
the Ss’ ability to estimate ratings in small groups. Ss 
were assigned at randor to groups of ten members 
each, and were asked to place everyone in the group 
including themselves, in ra order on the traits of 
leadership, cooperation, and likeability. This was 
called Task A. They were then asked to estimate where 
each individual would be ranked by the group as a 


whole for the same three trait Task B They were 
next asked to estimate how each of the nine others in 
the group had ranked them on these traits (Task ( 
And. finally, they were asked to estimate how each of 
the others in the group | ui] ranked himself on the three 
trait Task D). As criteria for the ’ accuracy in each 
of the above tasks, the actual rank orders (Task A) 
were available. That i Task A provided the group 
rank order, the way each persor the group ranked 
eact und the way each person ranked himself 


Measures: Estimates of Group Opinion Test 


All Ss answered a questionnaire concerning their 
attituce toward medical education, and were then 
asked to estimate the percentage of the class who 
answered each juestion affirmatively In all, 26 ques 
tions were used. Fach student wcuracy was deter 
mined by correlating his estimated percentage with 
the actual percentage of the cla } answered the 
corresponding questions affirmative! 

Stupy | 
lune Al rF Accu INTERPES ‘ 
PERCE! 


Phe 


perce ption 


generality of accuracy of interpersonal 


over differet t procedures was 


studied by administering the measures de 


AND KENNETH 


R. HAMMOND 


scribed above to a group of 65 Senior medical 
students. The Random-Comparison Method 
of scoring was used for the Ss’ estimations of 
each of the the group had 
ranked them (Task C) and for their estima- 
tions of how each of the others in the group 
had ranked himself (Task D). The estima- 
tions of all the Ss were not pooled as in the 
Movie test measures, but a separate 
random comparison distribution com- 
puted for each S. This procedure was neces- 


how others in 


Case 


was 


sary because each S made estimations about 
the nine others in his group, who were there- 
fore differently composed for each S. It was 
not necessary to employ the Random-Com- 
parison Method with 
group rank order (Task B). Because the Ss 
were required to estimate a rank order, the 


the estimation of the 


estimations were necessarily spread evenly 
over the scale, and because the objects were 
assigned ranked scores, these scores were also 
evenly distributed across the scale. This pro- 
cedure eliminates the effects of response set 
the Ss’ difference 
score was computed between the estimated 


upon accuracy scores. A 


and actual group rank orders. 


Results and Discussion 

lable 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations of the accuracy scores. Apparently 
a sufficient range of ability was present to 
permit significant correlations among the ac- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ACCURACY 
Scores* 

Measure Mean SD 
Reticence Test 44.77 12.2 
Vocabulary 

Test A 68 .92 19.8 

Test B 72.62 14.5 
Personality Scales 

Test A 65.85 6.1 

Test B 62.55 9.1 
Sociometrics 

Task B Lead 19.63 6.8 

Coop 22.54 6.7 

Like 19.95 von 

ask C Lead 63.97 13.7 
Coop 65.89 12.9 

Like 67.91 13.7 

Task D Lead 67.43 12.1 
Coop 58.12 13.6 

Like 61.20 14.9 

Group Opinion (Z-Score 54.86 22.0 
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rABLE 2 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG MEA 


Measure Vocabu Personality 
lary aic 
Task 
A B 4 b Lead ( 
Reticence Test 19.09 05 02 06 09 
Vocabulary 
Test A 19 13 00 15 11 
rest B 07 07 06 05 
Personality Scales 
Test A 18 03 23 
Test B 06 09 
sociometrics 
Iask B Lead 15 
( oop 
Like 
ask C Lead 
( oop 
Like 
Task D Lead 
(oor 
Like 
*N P 
t Significant beyond the .05 level 


curacy scores, although the parameters of 
ability in interpersonal perception are as yet 
unknown 

lable 2 presents the product-moment cor 
relation coefficients among the 15 measures of 
social perception accuracy. Only eight of these 
105 correlations are significant beyond the .05 
level of confidence, and two of these are nega 
tive relationships. These results are inter 
preted as failing to support the hypothesis of 
a general ability of interpersonal perceptive 
ness. Apparently interpersonal perceptiveness 
is more specific than previously assumed. 
Even though generality may be demonstrated 
with other measures and/or other Ss, these 
negative results make the assumption of gen 
erality untenable. Consequently, comparison 
of the results of interpersonal perception stud 
ies based on different measuring techniques 
can be justified only when their comparability 


has been empirically demonstrated 


Srupy I] 


fue GENERALITY-OVv!i Time OF ACCURACY AND 
RESPONSE SET 


The generality-over-time of accuracy and 


response sets was investigated by administer 


iw the Personality Scales 


test see ibove 


URES OF SocIAL Percerprion AccurAcy*® 
Measure 
iometrics 

Group 
Opin 
B Task ( Task D Z. 
Score 

Like Lead | Coop Like Lead Coop Like 
331 07 ?1 Ol 13 O8 02 OY 
18 10 06 06 25t 07 251 17 
06 10 OS 04 2517 13 06 O4 
t 04 04 11 s1f O8 O5 04 06 
07 14 O8 257 OO OO OY 05 
13 Ol OR 19 10 11 02 21 
39T (2 00 12 06 01 12 15 
21 16 08 05 04 19 19 
O8 12 19 03 01 03 
19 18 15 04 O4 
12 13 05 14 
O8 02 07 
O8 11 
(Wh 


three times, at six-month intervals, to the same 
group ol Ss 

rhe Ss (not the same as in Study I) were 
72 Senior medical students at the University 
of Colorado Medical School, who were tested 
at the beginning of their Senior year (Pretest), 
the middle of the year (Posttest-I), and at the 
end of the year (Posttest-I1). The same meas 
ures were used, but the Ss made estimations 
for three different sets of ten patients. 

Differential accuracy scores that were free 
of the influence of response sets were com 
puted by use of the Random-Comparison 
Method as in Study I. In addition, three re 
sponse-set characteristics were investigated in 
the present study: 

1. The implicit stereolype score, defined as 
the mean of an S’s estimations for all the ob 
jects on the same scale. For example, Ss were 
asked to estimate the self-ratings of ten pa 
tients on a seven-point scale ‘“‘concern for 
what the doctor thinks of you 48 4 person.”’ 
rhe scale ran from “extremely concerned” to 
“don’t care at all.”” An S may think that 
people in general are little concerned, or he 
may think that they are greatly concerned 


this “stereotype” will determine to a certain 


degree the position on the scale around which 
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the perceived individual differences among 
the patier will cluster. We have used the 
mean of the estimations as an indicator of this 


Lereoly}* 
lo lereoly pe score. defined 


average variance of an .S’s 


». ‘The adherence 


as the inverse of the 


estimations for the scales. An S may perceive 


wide differences among people in the character 


deration, or, he may 
much alike. He 


words, cluster his estimations cl! 


istic under con perceive 


people as being very may, in 


other SCLY 


; 


around his stereotype (mean e mation) or he 


The 


estimations tor each scale wa 


may vary them widely variance of the 


( omputed and 


averaged for the seven scales as a measure of 


perceived individual difference 

3. The assumed veridicalily score, defined as 
the inverse of the average difference between 
the S’s estimation for the patient’s self-rating 
and his estimation a to where the patient 
“really was.”’ An S could assume a large meas 
between a patient’s self 


ure of agreement 


rating and “reality,” or he could assume little 
agreement 
The Ss’ 


and 


stereotype, adherence to stereo 


type, assumed veridicality scores were 


computed for each of the three administra 


tions. The scores on each scale were combined 


to furnish composite scores for adherence to 


tereotype and assumed veridicality. The im 


plicit stereotype scores were not combined 
but were treated separately since it would be 
exper ted that the stereotype would be unique 


The 


were correlated 


cores on each administra 
with the 


for eat h Ss ale 


tion scores on the 


other two administrations to determine the 


relationship between performance a 


; 


one time 
and performance at the end of two successive 


ix-month interval 


Results and Discusston 


lable 3 presents the product-moment cor 


relation coethcent among the stereotype 


scores of the students on the Pretest, Post 
test-I, and Posttest-II] administratior Of 
these 48 correlations o two failed to reach 


it the 01 level of confidence 


Thus, the stereolyyp | i 


Significance 
tudents hold re 
‘ 


gardi yy the pale nts on these aie were re 


markably persistent 

one-year period 
lable 4 presents the product-moment cor 

» 


coethoent among { 


relatior 
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TABLE 3 


PropUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


AMONG THE STEREOTYPE ScoRES FOR THREE 
ADMINISTRATIONS * 
retest vs etest vs osttes vs 
Measure — tl — t Ii gaye 
Ta K \ 
™ lie 1 51 54 56 
Scale 2 51 40 6 
cale 3 Sl 4 52 
scale 4 58 47 
Scale 5 $9 54 5 
Scale 6 59 46 66 
Scale 7 56 47 65 
~cale 4 52 40 47 
Task B 
Scale 1 44 51 63 
Scale 2 54 68 45 
scale 3 45 46 54 
Scale 4 61 36 32 
Scale 5 57 63 65 
Scale 6 54 54 51 
Scale 7 67 41 43 
Scale 8 54 44 56 
*N = 72 and? = .31 at the .01 level of confidence 
TABLE 4 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS * 
TO STEREOTYPE, AND 
FOR THREE 


PRropuCT-MOMENT 
Amonc Accuracy, ADHERENCE 
AssuMED VERIDICALITY SCORES 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


Pre Pre Post I 
Measure Post 1 Post II Post Il 
Accuracy 
Task A 19 .10 24 
Task B 23 .28 38 
Adherence to Stereotype 
Task A 47 55 66 
Task B 53 SO 74 
Assumed Veridicality 6A 63 76 
*N = Jl andr = .31 at the .01 level of confidence 
accuracy, adherence to stereotype, and as- 


sumed veridicality scores for three adminis 
trations to the same Ss at six-month intervals 

Only one of the six correlations for the dif- 
ferential accuracy scores is significant at the 
1 level of confidence and three are signifi 
cant at the .05 level. While there seems to be 
a positive relationship among accuracy scores 
obtained at six-month and one-year intervals, 
the relationship is not a strong one as com 
pared to the relationships indicated by the 
correlations for adherence to stereotype and 
All of these latter 
significant beyond the .01 
The largest correlation for 


assumed veridicality scores 
correlations are 


level of confidence 
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he 
ii 


accuracy was .38, while t smallest for the 
adherence to stereotype and assumed veridi 
ality correlations was .47. 

It be that 
format and content of the estimations which 
mstituted the task for the Ss were identical, 
three different sets of films of ten patients 
each Furthermore, a full 


year of medical school activity intervened be 


should remembered while the 


were administered 
> ‘ 
tween performance on the Pretest and per 


Posttest-IT, 
the other 


formance on and six months in 


tervened between administrations. 
Che obtained correlations for stereotype, ad 
herence to stereotype, and assumed veridical- 
ity are considered to be very high in view of 
these circumstances 

The relationship between performance at 
one time and performance six months and one 
year later that for the three re 


sponse sets indicates that these characteristics 


was found 


are enduring and stable aspects of the Ss’ 
approach to their task. The lower correlations 


that were obtained for the differential accu 
racy scores indicate that they are not as 
stable as response sets, in this situation at 


least. If it is true in general that, in the inter- 
personal perception task, response sets are 
more stable aspects of the Ss’ performance 
than differential accuracy, then consistency 
in their performance may be due to consist 
ency in response sets rather than to consist 
ency in interpersonal perceptual ability. Since 
investigators of interpersonal perception have 


response-set components 


rarely eliminated 
from their accuracy scores, they are subject to 
precisely the above criticism. The reliabilities 
reported for accuracy of interpersonal percep 
tion should be seriously questioned because 
the consistency of the scores may be due to 
consistency in response set rather than to con- 
sistency in ability. Consequently, the authors 
maintain that of 
personal perception as a reliable characteristi 


differential accuracy inter 
of Ss’ performance ts yet lo be established 


Response sets deserve separate investiga 
tion aside from their influence upon accuracy 
scores. The Ss in this study had 


modes of response to the judgmental task 


consistent 


hey were consistent over time in using im 
plicit stereotypes, consistent in the extent to 


which they adhered to these stereotypes, and 
‘ uy} 4 +} 
W l 


onsistent in the degree to ey as 
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sumed veridicality between the patient's self 
rating and “reality.” 

At present an investigation is being made 
of the personality correlates of such consistent 
response tendencies, and an attempt is being 
made to discover whether they have relevance 


for training in interpersonal relations 


SUMMARY 


Two studies of the generality of interper 
The first 


was an Investigation of accuracy as a general 


sonal perceptiveness are reported 


ability over various procedures and the second 
} 


was an investigation of the stability of accu 
racy scores and certain response set scores 
over time. Differential accuracy was defined 


as the ability of an S to predict differences 
among other people (objects) on any item. In 
order to eliminate the influence of response 
sets upon the differential accuracy scores the 
Random-Comparison Method was used. 

In the first study fifteen measures of inter 
personal perception accuracy were adminis 


tered to 65 Senior medical students. These 
measures were obtained from three procedures: 
(a) estimations of responses to personality in 
ventories; (6) estimates of group opinion; and 
(c) estimation of ratings within small groups 
These scores were intercorrelated to deter 
mine the generality of interpersonal percep- 
tiveness, i.e., to determine whether or not 
subjects who were good (or poor) on one 
measure were good (or poor) on other meas 
ures. Only eight of the 105 correlations were 
significant at the .05 level of confidence and 
two of these were negative. The results were 
interpreted as failing to support the hypothe 
sis of a general ability of interpersonal percep 
tiveness. 

In the second study (involving a different 
group of Ss) the same measures of interper 
sonal perceptiveness were administered to 72 


Senior medical students three times at six 


month intervals. Thirty-six patients were 
selected at random (with certain restrictions 
from the medical wards of two hospitals and 
were interviewed by a physician. Thirty-six, 
six-minute sound movies were taken of these 
interviews and ten of them were presented to 
the Ss at 
Ss were required to estimate the self-ratings 
of the ind the the 


where the patient really wa even per 


each of three test administrations 


patients point on scale 


for 
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sonality scales. The criteria for accuracy were 
the actual self-ratings of the patients and the 
patients’ performance on the MMPI. 

I'he Random-Comparison Method was used 
to compute differential accuracy scores free of 
Three “response-set’ 


artilactual Components 


scores were determined: 


(a) implicit stereo 
type score the mean of an S’s estimations, 
(hb) adherence to stereotype score the inverse 
of the variance in his estimations, and (c) as- 
the inverse of the 


sumed veridicality score 


difference between estimations for self-rating 
and for the patient’s ‘‘real” score, summed for 
all seven scales and ten patients. 

The scores on each administration were in 
tercorrelated with similar scores on the other 
two The 


(a) significant but low relationships among 


administrations results indicated 
accuracy scores over time, and (6) significant 
and high relationships among the response-set 
scores over time. These findings were inter 
preted to mean that response-sets were more 
stable elements of the S’s performance than 
differential accuracy and that previously re 
ported reliabilities are spuriously high when- 
ever the influence of response sets upon the 
accuracy scores has not been eliminated 

The conclusions from the two studies were 
as follows: 

1. Failure to find support for the hypothesis 
of a general ability of interpersonal percep- 
tiveness in this study makes the assumption 
of generality untenable. Consequently, com 
parison of the results of interpersonal percep- 
tion studies based on different measuring tech- 
niques can be justified only when the compara- 
bility of such results has been empirically 
demonstrated 

2. The finding that response sets were more 


consistent over time than differential accuracy 


that the reliabilities reported for 


indicates 
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accuracy of interpersonal perception should 
be seriously questioned because the consist 
ency of the scores may be due to consistency 
in response set rather than to consistency in 
ability. Since investigators have rarely elimi 
nated response-set components from their ac- 
curacy scores, it is maintained that differential 
accuracy of interpersonal perception as a reli- 
able characteristic of performance is yet to be 
established. 

3. The high consistency of the response sets 
investigated in this study indicates that they 
deserve separate investigation aside from their 
influence upon accuracy scores 
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the influence of 


relationship 


ESEARCH interest in 
the parent-child 
personality development of the child 

has been stimulated by studies (4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 

12, 17); which have reported that objectively 

child 


SO ial 


upon 


measured attitudes of toward 
related to 
children. 
the 
their children is a manifestation of personality 


functioning, Block’s study (3), which demon- 


parents 


rearing | are emotional and 


adjustment of been 


with 


Since it has 


assumed that behavior of parents 


strated 
ward child rearing and personality characteris 
tics of fathers, additional] 
these findings. Clinical studies of mothers of 
maladjusted children, which have been re 
viewed by Symonds (18) and Radke (11), 


relationships between attitudes to- 


lends support to 


have also revealed syndromes of maternal 
behavior and attitudes which are related to 
differential personality structure of children. In 
the attitude studies cited, a number of parental 
concepts have been explored, but studies of a 
comprehensive sample of attitudes toward 
child rearing have not as yet been reported. 

This study extends a series of investigations 
which have developed an objective inventory 
of attitudes toward child rearing (2, 14, 15) 
and a set of rating scales of maternal personal 
ity and of mother-child interaction (16). These 
research instruments are based upon an analy- 
sis of the domain of mother-child interaction 
in terms of concepts which are hypothetically 
related to the behavior of a mother with her 
child as it may affect the personality develop- 
ment of the child. Previous studies have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of measuring the atti 
tudes and behavior of women who are actually 
involved in relationships with their children. 
rhe present study was planned to determine 
whether it is possible to differentiate meaning 
ful patterns of maternal attitudes in young 
unmarried women. Success in isolating theoret 
ically significant patterns of maternal attitudes 
in this population would provide a basis for an 
attempt to predict mother-child interaction 
from attitude data gathered prior to the birth 
of a child. 


METHOD 


Ihe Parental Attitude Research Instrument (2, 14), 


a questionnaire which had been developed to obtain 
attitudes child 
rearing and the family, was used to explore this domain 
The 24 Likert-type attitude scales are listed in Table 1 
with one sample item from each eight-item scale 


multivariate measurement of toward 


The subjects were 100 unmarried student nurses in 
their freshman and sophomore years. The homogeneity 
background, occupa 
tional goal, educational level, age, and intelligence per 
mitted the control of a number of cultural factors to 
which variability in attitude attributed 
Scores on the Otis Higher Intelligence Test which were 
available on a chance sub sample of 65 members re 
vealed a median IQ of 111 with a range from 95 to 127 


of the group in socioeconomic 


might be 


The inventory was given as an anonymous objective 
group test in regularly scheduled classes of psychology 
Ss were asked to indicate whether they strongly agreed, 
mildly agreed, mildly disagreed, or strongly disagreed 
with each item. Scores for each scale were computed by 
summing the responses which had been converted into 
score weights of 1 through 4. The internal consistency 
reliability coefficients, computed with Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20, are given in Table 2. A centroid factor 
analysis was performed on the product-moment inter 
scale correlations, and the factors rotated obliquely to 


obtain simple structure (19). ! 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Despite the relatively low reliabilities of the 
scales, probably due to the homogeneity of 
the sample as well as the relatively short 
scales, the reliabilities were considered ade 
quate for an investigation of the factorial 
structure of this domain. The rotated factor 
loadings on the five relatively independent 
factors which were are given on 
Table 2. Scales which have their highest load- 
ing on a given factor are grouped under a 


isolated 


tentative description or name of the factor 
which is given in italics. Since several scales 
have loadings above .30 on two factors, a 


1 The correlation matrix, the centroid factor matrix 
and the transformation matrix have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 5137 from ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. ( remitting in advance $1.25 for 
microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks pay 
able to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 


Congress 





rABLE 1 
Names OF Scates witn A Sampie Item From Eacn 


yuld be allowed to disagree with their parents if they feel their own ideas are better 
A well-trained child always keeps the same close bond with its mother 
Too ma women forget that a mother’s place 18 in the home 


Children need some of the natural meanness taken out of them 


Harsh Punishment 
If small children refuse to obey, parents should whip them for it 


b oste ring Dene ndency 

A mother should do her best to avoid any disappointment for her child 
Martyrdom 

Children should realize how much parents have to give up for them 


x 


Marital Conflict 


Sometimes it’s necessary for wife to tell off her husband in order to get her rights 


9 Strictnes 


Strict discipline develops a fine strong character 
10. Irritability 

Children will get on any woman’s nerves if she has to be with them all aay 
11. Excluding Outside Influences 


Children should never learn things outside the home which make them doubt their parents’ ideas 


12, Deification 
rhe child should be taught to revere his parents above all other grown-ups 


13. Suppression of Aggression 
rhere is no good excuse for a child hitting another child 


14. Rejection of the Homemaking Role 
Having to be with the children all the time gives a woman the feeling her wings have been clipped 


15. Autonomy of the Child 
Children should be given a chance to try out as many things on their own as possible 


16. Avoidance of Communication 
If you let children talk about their trouble they end up complaining even more 


17. Ignoring the Baby 
Handling a baby too much makes him spoiled and demanding 


18. Suppression of Sexuality 


It is very important that young boys and girls not be allowed to see each other completely un 
dressed 


19. Intrusiveness 
An alert parent should try to learn all her child’s thoughts 


20. Ascendance of the Mother 
A married woman knows that she will have to take the lead in family affairs 


11. Comradeship and Sharing 
If more parents would have fun with their children, the children would be more apt to take their 
advice 


Demand for Activity 
The sooner a child learns that a wasted minute is lost forever the better off he will be 


4 bdication of the Parental Role 


Sor 


yme children are so naturally headstrong that a parent can’t really do much about them 


24. Acceleration 


4 mother should make an effort to get her child toilet trained at the earliest possible time 
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TABLE 2 
Rotatep Factor®MarTrix OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES 
| Factor Loadings 
Factors wit cales Defining Each Factor Reliability® | 
I I! II! Vj v 
I. Suppression and Interpersonal Distance | 
21 Comradeship and Sharing 62 61 06 20 03 06 
15 Autonomy of the Child 61 57 24 20 24 13 
18 Suppression of Sexuality 58 | 42 01 04 4) 05 
16 Avoidance of Communication 59 | JO 09 19 OS 22 
Encouraging Verbalization 61 54 5] 01 03 16 
II. Hostile Reje tion of the Home making Role 
14 Rejection of the Homemaking Rok 72 01 o4 17 15 03 
23 Abdication of the Parental Role 64 00 61 00 23 00 
10 Irritability 73 07 60 O4 19 30 
8 Marital Conflict OA 14 47 04 04 17 
17 Ignoring the Baby 77 27 34 22 06 03 
III. Excessive Demand for Striving 
9 Strictness 74 07 07 58 19 35 
24 Acceleration of Development 64 00 05 5] 10 00 
22 Demand for Activity 66 34 26 49 11 14 
IV. Over-possessiveness 
7 Martyrdom 65 09 03 6 50 07 
13 Suppression of Aggression 54 00 O8 01 57 13 
6 Fostering Dependency “~ 19 06 14 53 13 
19 Intrusiveness &4 03 05 12 §2 01 
2 Infantilization 57 15 18 02 49 16 
V. Harsh Punitive Control 
11 Excluding Outside Influences 67 06 04 4] 02 55 
4 Breaking the Will 63 04 16 26 01 53 
20 Ascendance of the Mother 74 14 O08 00 00 52 
12 Deification of the Parent 79 03 13 4] 16 45 
3 Seclusiveness of the Mother 61 23 16 05 17 42 
5 Harsh Punishment 76 13 17 15 27 9 


* Internal Consistency Reliability Coefficient—-K uder-Richardson Formula 20 


scale may be mentioned twice in the descrip- 
tion of factors below. 

The factor of Suppression and Interpersonal 
Distance is defined by both negative and posi 
tive loadings. The attitudes of Comradeship 
and Sharing, Autonomy of the Child, and 
Encouragement of Verbalization seem to re 
flect approval of a close relationship with a 
child which still permits him freedom to 
develop as a differentiated individual and also 
to express his views about family affairs and 
parent behavior toward him. The other pole of 
this factor reflects an attitude that the mother 
should dominate the family, that the sexual 
interests of the child should be tabooed, that 
children should not be allowed to talk about 
their fears and hostilities with their parents, 
and that a baby needs only physical care 
without social play and tenderness from the 
mother. This factor seems to be related to the 


warmth and closeness of the relationship and 


the degree of tolerance for expression of indi- 
viduality of the child 

rhe content of the factor, Hostile Rejection 
of the Homemaking Role, reveals dissatisfaction 
with the role of housewife and mother and 
a high level of hostility which is openly ex- 
pressed. The scale, Rejection of the Home- 
making Role, consists of items which state the 
unhappiness of a woman at her loss of freedom 
and her dissatisfaction with the duties of 
caring for a home and children. An attitude 
that one can do very little in rearing children, 
with an implied denial of the responsibility of 
a parent, is revealed in Abdication of the 
Parental Role. Irritability items impiy impa 
tience, intolerance, and a low threshold for the 
arousal of hostile reactions toward children 
In the scale Encouraging Verbalization the 
reveals her approval of a child’s open expres 
sion of his disagreements with and hostility 
toward his parents. Marital Conflict reflect 
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an expectation of a great deal of quarreling and 
fighting between husband and wife and again 
reflects hostility which is openly expressed. 
Items on Ignoring the Baby express the opinion 
that a baby needs only physical care and that 
much of the to him is un 
This factor may be related to the 


attention given 
necessary 
pattern of maternal rejection which has been 
described by Newell (10), Symonds (18) and 
others. 

Ihe factor, Excessive Demand for Striving, 
is defined by scales which reveal a demand for 
conformity and achievement by the child to 
meet the parents’ needs. Strictness demands 
conformity to rigid rules; Acceleration of De 
that a child should reach 


velopment states 


developmental goals at an accelerated pace; 


and Demand for Activity items reflect a belief 
that a child should be kept busy and should 
achieve as much as Exclusion of 
Outside Influences, Deification of the Parent, 
Martyrdom, and Breaking the Will may be 
related to methods of enforcing these demands 
for conformity and achievement. This factor 


to some degree resembles Lorr and Jenkins’ 


possible 


(7) factor, “organization and effectiveness of 
control in the home,” 


order factor analysis of the Fels Parent Beha 


derived from a second 


vior Rating Scales 

The factor of Over-Possessiveness seems to 
have a central theme of control of the child 
through keeping the child indebted to the 
mother, dependent, and immature. The highest 
loading, on Martyrdom, reveals a perception 
of a mother as a sacrificing, suffering woman 
with an implied obligation of the child to feel 
guilty and indebted to her. Suppression of 
Aggression indicates a wish for a quiet child 
who would be more easily controlled than an 
Infantilization refers to 
a preference for an child 
closely tied to his mother’s apron strings, and 


active, aggressive one 
immature who is 
Fostering Dependency reflects a perception of 
the child as a weak person who must be pro 
tected by the mother. Suppression of Sexuality 
indicates a taboo on sexual curiosity as well as 
behavior. A belief that the 
know everything the child is thinking and 


mother should 


doing is revealed by the Intrusiveness scale 


his factor resembles to some degree the factor 
of maternal behavior described by Roff (13) as 


“concern for the child,”’ Lorr and Jenkins’ (7) 


factor of “dependency encouraging,” and 
Levy’s (6) concept of “maternal over-protec- 
tion.” 

The factor of Harsh Punitive Control re- 
sembles the concept of parental dominance 
which has been described by Symonds (18) 
among others. In this factor the scale, Exclu- 
sion of Outside Influences, reveals a wish for 
absolute control by the parents which excludes 
any other source of influence. Enforcement of 
parental authority through fear and forcing the 
child into submission is revealed in Breaking 
the Will. A need to dominate the entire family 
is shown by the assumption that the mother 
should direct all family activities. This factor 
states that the 
mother should avoid an active social life, and 


also contains a scale which 
another that approves of the use of harsh 
physical punishment as a method of influencing 
the child’s behavior. The loading on Irritability 
reflects the extent to which the respondent feels 
that rearing children can be an irritating bur- 
den; and Strictness reveals an opinion that 
rules should be rigidly enforced. This factor of 
Hostile Punitive Control seems to resemble the 
negative pole of Roff’s (13) factor of “demo- 
cratic guidance” and of Lorr and Jenkins’ (7) 
second factor of “democracy and democrati 
values.” 

Several of the factors appear to correspond 
to parent-child interaction patterns as de- 
scribed by clinicians, and to factors that have 
been isolated from the Fels parent behavior 
ratings (7, 13). The apparent similarity of these 
patterns arrived at from different methods of 
studying parent-child relationships suggests 
the need for studies of the degree of correlation 


child 


rearing and observations of actual behavior 


between measures of attitudes toward 
with children. The relationship between these 
attitudes toward child rearing and other per 
sonality variables of the respondents should 
also be investigated. This study, in conjunction 
with previous studies of objectively measured 
attit’ *-<« toward child rearing, suggests that 
pred. on of mother-child interaction and of 
personality development of children may be 
possible since measurable variability in atti 
tude and an organized structure of attitudes 


child 


young unmarried women 


toward rearing can be determined in 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD ( 


SUMMARY 


['wenty-four scales of the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument were administered to 100 
student nurses. Internal consistency reliability 
coefficients were found which permitted a cen- 
troid factor analysis of the scales. An oblique 
simple structure rotation revealed five rela 
tively independent factors, identified as Sup- 
pression and Interpersonal Distance, Hostile 
Rejection of the Homemaking Role, Excessive 
Demand for Striving, Over-possessiveness, and 
Hostile Punitive Control. The resemblance of 
these attitude factors to syndromes of parental 
behavior and attitudes as described by clini- 
cians in parents of emotionally disturbed chil 
dren and to factors that have been isolated 
from the Fels Parent Behavior Scales was 
noted. It is suggested that this measuring in 
strument may permit prediction of different 


patterns of mother-child interaction. 
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\UTHORITARIAN IDEOLOGY IN NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS! 


GEORGE A 


Cleveland Receivin 


ost of the research 
The 
has 


Yroup in 


stemming trom 
luthoritarian Personality (2) 
concerned members of the ma 
Recent studies have 


ority America 


explored ideology in the Jewish minority (1, 11, 
12). The present study } 


nority group membership on 


an attempt to clarify 


1d vy Negroe 
The p ycl 


Ameri an Negro } 


the 


both ambiguou 


ological situation of average 


and con- 


flict ridden. According to frustration-aggres 
ion theory (6), discrimination should arouse 
the Negro gression toward the majority 
group. However, the Negro may be fearful of 
retaliative action by the powerful majority, 
and he also may identify with the values of the 


majority, especia if he is of the middle class 


He may therefore 


be expected to have ambiv 
regardin 


y g the majority group as 
we is his own. What 


ire the ideological man! 


METHOD 


Procedure and Sampling 


I tye sire method was used. The research 
Wil i two phases. In the first phase, pre 
limina f of opinion attitude scales were admi 
tered to 299 mostly members of church groups 
ind students attending predominantly Negro college 
The purpose of the prelimina dministration was to 
uscerta eliability and internal consistency for the 
cal () the basis of obtained data, the scales were 
revi hortened 
lor the at p " were obtained from college 
and iversitic uttended primarily by Negroes 
Cooperation was sought by letter from nine psychology 
truc ill members of APA. Seven of the nine 
true esp ‘ and subsequently admunistered 
juestionnaire ‘ he classes.* Questionnaires were 
filled out anonymously. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the juestionnaire siled out were completed and 
¢ ‘ The s m which the Ss were obtained 
h urticle is based in part on a doctoral disserta 
ion bmitt t the Department of Psychology, 
Wester ke r Univer \ February 1954 The 
suthor wishe ha 1) William R. Morrow and 
Richard W. Wallet who served as chairmen of his 
docts t te 
2N it Cleveland Re il Treatment Center 
The | ivi i ciously consented to 
helt Prof J. Or I h. Vera D. Hunton, Regina M 
Goff, Leonora C. Lar | 1 ¢ James F. Ce I 
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Hospital and State Institute of P 


STECKLER? 


chiatry 


were diverse in both location character 


nted 


met h nical 


and 


North, 


South, and border states were A teachers’ 


repres 


college, an agricultural and school, and 


beral arts colleges were included. Mean age of Ss was 


20.5 years. Nearly half were Southerners; the remainder 


were Northerners or had lived for extended periods in 
both and South. Although the 


dominantly origin, 


North group was pre 


working class in socioeco 


the 


family 


considerably higher than for 
Negroes 


status was 


nomic 


general population of 


V ariables and Se ales 


Var 


ianisn I 


the tudy authoritar 
ethnocentrism I 
PEC anti-Negro 
ideology AW The ( 


used to measure 


ables chosen for were 
politico economi 
AN 
F, FE, and 
3 of these 


constructed to measur 


Anti-Negro items 


nservatistmn ideology and 
anti-white 


PEA 


alilornia 


scales (2) were the first 


Separate scales were 


anti ind anti-white ideolog. 


ore 
vegro 


were therefore omitted from the E scale. All scales were 
of the seven point Likert typ 
Anti-Negro and anti-white ideologies were conceived 


organized and stable system 
Negroes 
rhey involve negative, stereotyped opinions and hostile 
Negroes and whites 


justi the 


ol as relatively $ ol opinions, 


value and attitudes regarding and whites 


attitudes regarding They also 


include moral values 


the 


which attitudes and 


In order to gain a bri 


anti Neg 


permeate opinions ad under 


anti-white and ro ideology as it 
Negroes, 
and literature were perused 


the AN 


virulent, extreme anti-Negro ideology is 


standing ol 


exist Negro ne wspapers, 


among | magazines, 
In formulating the items 
that 


mmMmon 


for anti- Negro scale, it was assumed 
not ¢ 
among Negroes themselves. In order to make the scale 
discriminating as well as nonrepugnant to the Ss, the 
items were made milder than anti-Negro ideology cur 
However, the content of this cur- 


rent among whites 


rent ideology was retained 


Sixteen of the most discrimi 
nating items were selected from the preliminary form of 
the AN items lable 1. All are 
phrased in the anti-Negro direction. Most of the items 
s of Negroes and 
their deviant behavior causes prejudice 

The revised anti-white (AW) scale contains 18 of the 
most discriminating items from the preliminary form 


rhe 


untrustworthy, 


scale are presented in 


stress the offensivenc the opinion that 


All but one are phrased in the anti-white direction 


items assert that whites are intrusive 


dishonest, and inferior in certain 
of their present power. The AW 


scale is prese nted in Table 2 


pheres, and advocate 


that they be deprived 


In order to shorten the length of the questionnaire 


and therefore economize on classroom time, two forms 


of the questionnaire were composed. Form A contained 
AN, AW, and F. Form B substituted FE and PEC in 
place of F.* 

The erence between the ‘ on the two scales 
\Na \W hared 1 ith forms was 
not ficant 
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rABLE 1 
ANTI-NEGRO SCALE ITEems* 


1. A large part of the problems facing Negroes today 


are caused Negroes themselves 

2. I would rather not marry a person who has very 
kinky hair, wide nostrils, and thick lips 

3. The lower-class Negro is to blame for a lot of anti 
Negro prejudice 

4. Whites and Negroes can get along on jobs until 
too many Negroes try to push themselves in 

One big reason why racial prejudice is still so 

strong is that Negroes offend people by being 
40 sensitive about racial matters 

6. One important reason why Negroes are dis 
criminated against in housing is that they don’t 
keep up the property 

One reason why racial prejudice still exists today 

is the fact that many Negroes are dirty, loud 
and generally offensive in their ways 

8. One trouble with Negroes is that they are even 
more jealous of each other’s succe than are 
whites 

’) Too many Negroes have abused the privilege of 


attending baseball games by being rowdy, noisy 
and cheering on for the colored ballplayer 


). Segregation and jimcrow will never end unless the 
average colored person becomes better educated 
and better mannered 

11. Colored people can hardly be expected to gain 

social equality until many more of them exert 

some effort to better themselves and live more 


decently 


12. With all of the drinking, cutting, and other immoral 
acts of some Negroes white peo] le are almost 
justified for being prejudiced 

1S Too many Negro« when they get a little mone v. 
spend it all on whiskey, flashy cars, or expensive 
clothes 


14. One is almost ashamed to be a Negro when he sees 
» many of them who look and act like cottor 


pickers fresh from the fields 


l \ great many Negroes become officiou over 
bearing, and disagreeable when given positions 
of responsibility and authorit 


| 
16. Negroes would solve many of their social problems 
if so many of them were not irresponsible, lazy, 


and ignorant 


* Several items are adapted from Pitt (10 
RESULTS 
Odd-even reliability coefficient yrrected 


by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 


| 
were computed for each scale. Table 3 presents 


tatistics 


the reliability and related 
Four of the scales yielded high reliability co 
efhicients indicating relative freedom from 


chance errors of measurement and comparative 
stability of scores. Low reliability of PEC ap 
parently is not olely a function of it hortness 


(10 items The California study obtained 
much higher reliabilities for their somewhat 
F 


longer version ol this scale \lorrow 9) re 


*By means of the pearman-Brown prophec 
rmula, it was ¢ l i al ca r the preset 
ca to 16 ite VO abl ise reliabilt to 
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rABLE 2 
AnTI-Waite ScALe Irems* 


1. There is nothing lower than white trash 

2. White people may be all right, but they carry it 
too far when they try to butt into the Negro’s 
affairs and go around with Negro women 

3. The whites have shown by their actions that they 
are naturally immoral, vicious, and untrust 
worthy 

4. No matter how nicely they treat a colored person, 
white people don’t really mean it 

5. It is usually a mistake to trust a white person 

6. Any Negro who marries a white is a traitor to his 
people 

7. There may be a few exceptions, but white musicians 
and athletes are detinitei inferior to Negro 


} 


musicians and athletes 

8. White people are only friendly to Negroes when 
they want something out of them 

9. Negroes can expect no real he Ip from white people 
in the fight against racial discrimination 

10. Most white people are always looking for ways to 
cheat and steal from the colored people 

11. The colored race has been pushed around long 
enough: it’s about time that the whites were 
made to get out of the Negro communities 

12. If there is a Heaven, it is hard to imagine that there 
are many white people up there 

13. Although the white man now rules the world, it 
will be a happy day when the tables are curned 
and the colored people become the rulers 

i4. The world might be a better place if there were 
fewer white people 

15. When the Bible says, ‘““The bottom shall rise to the 
top,’’? it gives hope that the Negro people will 
someday give the orders in this country instead 


of white 
16. It may be wrong to damn all whites, but it’s plain 
that whites have all the mone and power and 


that they look down on anyone who is colored 


17. There are many white people who are not preju 


diced and who sincerely elieve that Negroes are 


le + 

equals. } 

18. When it comes to such things as sports, dancing, 
music, and making love, the white man is not a 


talented as the Negro 


* Several items are adapted from Pitt 
1 The Bible quotation is inaccurate 
{This item is positively stated: the remaining es are 


negative 


rABLE 3 
RELIABILITY AND RELATED TATISTKI FOR TH 
CALI 
| 
cale 
Property 
I AN AW I PEC 
Reliability a4 4s 81 44 
Mean 5. 58 ‘ 2.7 4.0 4.” 
sp 9 1.0 1.12 93 
Range 1.2 ” 1.1-6.¢ 1.0-6.6 1.4-6.6 j 6. 
N 212 449 449 222 21 
No. of Items 12 16 18 20 10 


ports high reliability in studies using the pre 
ent PEC scale with white college students 


56, well below the 7 of .73 obtained by the California 
tudy for its 16 item PEC scale 
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rABLE 4 

INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE SCALES* 
caie AN AW E Fk 
AN 24 40 57 
AW @ 55 
Kt 

* All correlations are significant beyond the .01 level 

t The correlation between E and F was not computed because 


each scale was in a different form of the questionnaire 


Frequency distributions approached normal 
ity for all scales with the exception AW, which 
was markedly weighted with low scores and 
skewed in the positive direction. However, the 
range of scores on AW is wide and variability 
is greater than for any of the other scales. In 
spite of the bunching of low scores, the scale 
evidently offered sufficient opportunity for 
freedom of expression, agreement or disagree- 
ment 

faking a mean score-per-item of 4.0 as the 
theoretical neutral point for each scale, it is ap- 
parent that the sample tends to agree with 
anti Negro, authoritarian, and conservative 
ideologies and to disagree with ethnocentric 
and anti-white ideologies. The obtained means 
are similar in degree to those obtained in the 
preliminary phase of the present study. The 
present group’s standing on AN and AW coin- 
cides with the findings of both Pitt (10) and 
Bayton (4), whose Negro groups are ideolog 
ically similar in spite of differences in socio 
economic class. It should be noted that only 
one group studied by the California investi 


scored as high as the 


gators-—prison inmate 


present sample on the I’ scale. However, our 
sample’s E scale mean of 3.58 is lower than 
that of many of the California samples 

Ihe correlation coefficients listed in Table 4 
indicate slight to substantial relationships be 
tween scores on the several scales. This might 
be anticipated because each of the four scales 


; a measure of authoritarian ideology 


DISCUSSION 


In view of the interrelationships between 
scales and the patterning of scale means, it Is 
suggested that a more or less consistent psycho 
logical trend exists in the Negro middle-class 
Chere is no clear evidence of a blind “response 
set to acquiesce” which Bass (3) believes can 
scale 


for many correlations ol the | 


most Ss, even many high on F, did not “a 


account 


STECKLER 


quiesce” to the negatively formulated AW 
scale. The evidence does indicate that a par- 
ticular kind of authoritarianism—identification 
with and conformity to values and norms of 
the white majority—is prevalent among mid- 
dle-class Negroes. Like authoritarian Jews (1), 
they are prone to view prejudice as caused by 
the deviant behavior of certain members of 
the minority, and they are loath to make gen- 
eralized criticisms of the majority group. They 
readily agree with the phenomenally conven- 
tional, moralistic, and ultraconservative F 
scale items, and their politico-economic atti- 
tudes are largely conservative.® It is suggested 
that the standards with which Negro students 
identify are the narrowly perceived and rigidly 
adhered to values of the white middle class. 
rhis is not to say that the Negro middle class 
is altogether antidemocratic; the sample tended 
to reject ethnocentric items, perhaps because 
they have become sensitized to overt prejudice 
and because Negro authorities strive to foster 
tolerance (5) 

One interesting aspect of the results concerns 
those Ss who score high on the F scale. These 
Ss not only accept most of the anti-Negro 
stereotypes, but they also agree with many of 
the anti-white statements. Their ideological 
position is somewhat contradictory in that 
they identify with white middle-class stand- 
ards, yet are critical of white people. How 
ever, these Ss are Negro despite their conflicts 
about it, and whites do not accept them as in- 
dividuals. They can agree with AW items be- 
cause these refer primarily to specific behaviors 
to white middle-class 


of whites rather than 


ideology. They implicitly deny any connection 
between the behavior and the ideology. 
rhese findings may be understood, perhaps, 
6 9 
as a partial “identification with the aggressor 
(7). By accepting the respectability and pro- 
priety of white middle-class ideology and by 
dissociating himself from Negroes in general 
the Negro college student apparently attempts 
to deny the feeling (8) that he himself may be 


unworthy of acceptance by the majority. 
* No direct evidence is available as to why the Ss are 


inconsistent in their politico-economic conservatism 


but we may speculate as follows: Although essentially 
conservative, middle-class Negroes do have an interest 
e liberal measures as a means of 
Phu their 


though inconsistent from the 


their 


in the adoption of so 


increasing their status politico-economk 


attitudes standpoint of 


whites, are 


look 


actually consistent with general out 
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AUTHORITARIAN IDEOLOGY 


SUMMARY 


Che aim of this study was to investigate au- 
thoritarian ideologies in a group of Negro Ss. 
The questionnaire method was used. Opinion- 
attitude scales of the Likert type were con- 
structed to measure anti-Negro and anti-white 
ideologies. The California E scale (anti-Negro 
subscale omitted), F scale, and a revision of 
the California PEC scale were also used. 
(Questionnaires were administered to a large 
sample of students attending colleges with 
primarily Negro enrollment 

Results were as follows: 

1. Intercorrelations of the scales were posi 
tive and, for the most part, of moderate 
degree. 

2. Mean scale scores indicated group ten- 
dencies to disagree with ethnocentric and anti 
white ideologies, but to agree with authori 
tarian, anti-Negro, and conservative ideologies 

The data were interpreted to indicate an 
attempt by the Negro middle class to identify 
with stereotyped white middle-class values and 
to dissociate itself from other Negroes 
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PERSONALITY, ANXIETY, AND MUSCLE TENSION AS 


DETERMINANTS OF 


JAMES L. KUETHI 
The Johns Hopk 
APERIMENTA investigations of the effects 


of anxiety upon performance have su 


showing a number of way 


behavior. Little re 


ceeded in 


that anxiety influence 


earcl empnh iSIS, howeve A has been devoted to 


ince 


»t} 


determining whether the observed perform 
are due to anxiety per se or whether 


drive 


f flex ts 


they are characteristic of any strony 


state. Similarly, there has been little effort to 


which of the many properties ol 
anxiety is responsible for the observed change: 


determine 


’ 


in psy¢ hological functioning 


Anxiety as clinically observed and defined 


has a number of different properties. Not only 


ire there objectively observable autonomi 


nervous system indicators, but one of the most 


prominent symptoms of anxiety is the increase 


in generalized muscle tenseness or activity. In 
noiory the an 


and Matarazzo, Ulett, and 


popular tern Kou person 
Me Ve! y 


&) have suggested that 


Lense 
Sasliow certain of the 
effects of anxiety upon re be due 
to the 
plausibility of t 


striking parallels be 


pon ( may 


accompanying muscular tension. The 


1S suggestion 1s supported by 


many ween current re 
earch 


earch on anxiety effects and the older re 


on the eftiect ol experimentally induced mu 
cular tension so well summarized by Court ? 


rhe 


determine 


purpose ol the prese tudy was to 


whether certain of the ¢ 


anxiety upon periorman 


| 


the increased muscular tension that accompa 


end the 


and bias with nich OS used a serie 


1" lo AcCcCOMDiUS 
tereo Ypy 


ot responses under conditio Ol exp rimentally 


nduced muscle tension d experime! ! 
d iced inxiely were tude 
Design 

It ha been previou I \ that in 
creased bias and stereoty; occur in the use 
of number responses on an absolute judgment 
task when the are ack inxious through 
random electric shocks. In the present study 


employed but in 
bias to 


freed from external 


a similar response efit wa 
order to increase the opportunity for 


occur, the re ponse vere 


Now at tl Uni of I 
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ERIKSEN 


University 


stimulus determination. This was ac ished 


omp 


by disguising the experiment as an extrasensory 
perception study. Ss were told that E would 


concentrate on the numbers 1-11, one at a 


time, and they were to try to determine 


through ESP what number £ was looking at 


The frequency and the sequential order with 


which the Ss used the different umber re 
sponses was recorded 


There were three experimental conditions 


In the anxiety condition, Ss were randomly) 


hocked on the ankle during the course of the 


experiment. In the muscie tension condition 


Ss were required to squeeze a hand dynamom 
eter with a predetermined force prior to and 


during each response. The third condition was 


1 control where neither anxiety nor muscle 


tension was experimentally introduced. 


\s a further test of the hypothesis that the 


inxiety effects on this task are due to the a 


companying muscular tension, Ss were selected 


on the basis of high or low scores on the psy 
le from the MMPI 


chasthenia scal Previous re 
search (3, 4) has shown that there is an inter 


action between high and low psychasthe1 la 


ores and performance under conditions of ir 
duced anxiety. If a similar interaction between 


psychasthenia extremes and muscle tension 


were found to oc ur, then the | ypothesis that 


anxiety influences performance through i 
creased muscle tension would be more strong 
substantiated 
Mert 

\ rerun ‘ 
¢ ‘ he ( ‘ P 

ies that have bee ESI , th 
the pu yse of the pres C ‘ va plicate 

I ( the f gs. The & ann ed that he woul 

iw a mt from 1-11 u or ¢ i 
concentrat n it; when the ht flashe i 
t etl mibe ] that « eto} 

The re vT t ta 
7 ‘ h f ppose i draw f 

r ‘ r } 1] 

( T i i ‘ 4 en ft «| 
that tl ‘ x ‘ c} ym ne I} 

the « r 

Phe LSSl 1 ft the “ke ior I ‘ 

re further instruct tl } i erested wu I 
ete r ‘ i ( ESP pie ¢ 
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DETERMINANTS OF 


}e 1 Uns group were asKée to squeeze a n 
nar ete with maximu rece, using their pre 
erred har One third of this force was the level of 
nsion 5 had to maintain while responding in the 


In the anxiety condition, Ss were told that £ was 


nterested in the effect of electrical stimulation upon 





ESP | ormance. They were fitted with ankle ele« 
“les through which faradic shocks were given | 
eans of an inductorium supplied with a 3-volt D.( 
ource Che were carefully instructed that the 
hocks they would receive were in no way connected 


th their responses or their performance on the tash 


beginning the experiment, the maximum shock 


Prior to 
ntensity that each S would tolerate was determined 


All Ss, regardless of experimental condition, received 


response signal at 15-sec. intervals and were given a 
inute rest period at the end of each series of 12 re 


ponses. The frequent rest periods, while the same for 
ill Ss, were primarily for the benefit of the muscle 
ion group in order to avoid their becoming fatigued 
During the experiment each S responded a total of 
4 time 
In the muscle tension group a special signal light 
flashed five seconds before the appearance of the 
ponse signal. When the special light flashed, Ss 
re required to squeeze the dynamometer with the 


etermined force (one-third of their maximum 


effort) and to maintain this grip until the special light 
nt off five seconds after the response signal had been 
The anxiety group receives 


1 25 shocks randomly 
distributed through the 154 trials 


Seven of these 
1ocks were of maximum intensity for the particular S, 
10 medium, and 8 weak. No shocks were given until 10 
seconds had elasped since the last response in order to 
lisconnect the two events as much as possible. The 


same random shocking order was used for all Ss in this 


| pparatu S 


The Ss sat on the opposite side of a desk from E, 
varated by a wooden partition mounted on the desk 
The partition contains d two translucent windows 
hich could 


f the windows was the signal for S to respond. The 


¢ illuminated by Z. A flash of light in one 


ther window was used only for the muscle tension 
roup t gnal when to grip the dynamometer. In order 
insure that Ss in the muscle tension group were 
Aintaining the required tension, the dynamomet 
was mounted on the desk and could be observed | I 
ugh an aperture in the partition 
ub etl 
The Ss were male t jergraduate idents I n the 
oductory psychok course at the Johns Hoph 
niversity. They were required to serve a minimum 
imber of hours as experimental Ss aS part of the course 


requirements. The group form of the MMPI was 


iministered to the entire class of 154 students, and the 
the present experiment were obtained trom 
thos t ents scoring in the highest and lowest uar 
" +} hasti le. I h of 
ASS : iit Pp id it 4 “ait cat ; | 

rperu ul conditions there were 16 
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eight whose scores were in the upper quartile on psy 


chasthenia and 8 whose scores fell in the lower quartile 


, 
RESULTS 


In order to measure the stereotypy or pre 
dictability with which Ss used the eleven re 
sponse numbers, uncertainty statistics derived 
from information theory (7) were used. The 
basic measure, response uncertainty (U,), is 
equal to >» loge p, where p is the proportion of 
the time each response occurred. In the present 
tudy where Ss had available 11 different re 
sponses, response uncertainty would have had 
a maximum value of 3.48 bits if S had used 
each of the 11 responses equally often. The ex 
tent to which S departed from equal usage of 
all of the 11 responses is reflected in a corre 


sponding reduction in the value of U,. It is to 


be noted that failure to use all responses 
equally often decreases uncertainty as to what 
alternatively stated 


an .S’s response will be or 

it increases the predictability of his behavior. 

rhe value of U, was computed for each S in 
each of the six subgroups. These values were 
then subjected to a two-way classification ana! 
ysis of variance (psychasthenia groups and ex 
perimental conditions The only significant 
effect obtained from this analysis was the in 
teraction of the high and low psychasthenia 
groups with the three experimental] conditions 
(F 3.44, p < .05 with df of 2 and 42). The 
nature of this interaction can be seen in Table 
1 where the mean U, is shown for each of the 
subgroups. 

The table shows that Ss with low scores on 
psychasthenia are less predictable or biased in 
their use of the eleven response numbers under 
the control condition than are the Ss with high 
psychasthenia scores. However, when anxiety 


or muscle tension is introduced, the low group 


rABLE 1 
AVERAGE “£SPONSE UNCERTAINTY, U,, IN Bit A 
A FUNCTION OF PSYCHASTHENIA AND 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Low High 
Psychasthenia Psychasthenia 

Group Group 

Contrel 5.41 $.26 

Muscular Tension 3.31 3.37 

Anxiety $.30 4.33 
Using the estimate of the population variance, .0145, obtained 
from the error term in the analysis of variance, mean diflerences 
of .12 am! .16 are significant at the .05 and the .01 levels of conf 
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becomes more predictable or biased while the 
If the individual 


cell means are compared, it is found that the 


high group becomes less so 


mean difference between the high and the low 
groups in the control condition is significant 
beyond the .02 level of confidence, but the 
difference between the control and the anxiety 
and muscle tension conditions within the high 
and low groups only reach significance levels 
of about .10. If 


ety conditions are combined in the high and 


however, the tension and anx- 


low groups, respectively, and tested against the 
corresponding control condition, it is found 
that the high psychasthenia Ss show a sig 
nificant decrease in predi tability or bias of re 
ponses under tension and anxiety (p < .05) 
while the low psychasthenia Ss show a signifi 
increase (p OS 


of groups is justified since 


cant Such a combination 
the mean differences 
between the anxiety and tension conditions do 


not begin to approach acceptable significance 





levels in either the high or low psychasthenik 
group 
This 


deals with one way in which an S’s responses 


analysis of response uncertainty, U,, 
are predictable. It reveals the extent to which 
S demonstrates number preferences or biases in 
the use of the 11 response numbers. There is, 
however, another dimension along which an 
S’s behavior can be described as stereotyped 
or predictable. This is in terms of the second 
order or sequential dependencies among his re 
S may use each of 


sponses. For example, an 


the 11 response numbers equally often but per 
sist in following his response “2” with the re 
“8” and 


9.” In this case, his behavior would show a 


sponse response “5”’ with response 
fairly high degree of predictability since if one 
knew what his preceding response had been, 
| | 

one would be able to make a fair predic tion of 
his next response 

l'o determine and compare the sequential de 

t | 


pendencies in the present data, uncertainty 


rABLE 2 
AVERAGE CONDITIONAL | ERTAINTY, | IN Br 
A aA Ft rion OF PSYCHASTHI A AND 
EXPERIME AL ( D \ 
ty j 
{ noit ‘ 
, Low Higt 
I hast he i I hast he i 
(Contr ? 4 ? 2 
Mus ar it f ful P.7il 
Anxict » ow 65 
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statistics were again employed. The conditional 
uncertainty measure, U,., gives the uncer- 
tainty in bits in predicting a response, 7, when 
the preceding response, r-1, is known (7). 
Mathematically, U,_,,, is defined as dp > pr» 
loge po, where p, is the probability of any given 
response occurring and , is the probability 
for each response following a specified response. 
As in the previous analysis, maximum uncer 
tainty would equal 3.48 bits if there were no 
sequential dependencies in the responses and 
each of the 11 responses was used equally 
often. 

Ihe conditional uncertainty in each S’s re 
sponses was computed and analyzed via a two 
way . lassific ation covariance analysis (psy 
chasthenia groups and experimental condi 
Since the 
limit upon the value that U, 
necessary to make a 
method for 


dions) value of U, sets an upper 
1. Can assume, it 
correction via the 
differences be 


The results of this 


was 
covariance mean 
tween the subgroups on U,. 
covariance analysis were essentially similar to 
those obtained from the analysis of the re 


Neither of the 


main effects was significant, but again there 


sponse uncertainty measures. 
was a significant interaction between the high 
and low psychasthenia groups and the three 
experimental conditions (F 3.86, p < .05 

he nature of this interaction can be 
Table 2 


tional uncertainties are shown for each of the 


seen in 


where the unadjusted mean cond 


SIX subgroups 

As is evident, the pattern of the interaction 
is the same as that obtained in the previous 
analysis of U,. The low psychasthenia group 
shows less stereotypy in the control condition, 
but under tension or anxiety these Ss show an 
increase in stereotypy or response predictabil 
ity. The high psychasthenia Ss show the re 
verse effect. In the control condition they are 
more stereotyped than the low Ss, but under 
tension or anxiety their behavior becomes less 
stereotyped or predictable. Again it is to be 
noted that there is little difference between the 
anxiety and muscle tension conditions in either 
the high or low psychasthenia grouy 


Dyrse USSION 


rhe results are consistent with the hypoth 
esis that the performance effects found with 
the increases in 


Not 


sions and anxiety have 


anxiety are attributable to 


muscle tension that accompany anxiety. 


only do both muscle tet 
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essentially the same effects upon measures of 
response stereotypy, but both of these variables 
interact in the same way with scores on the 
psychasthenia scale from the MMPI. Under 
control conditions, Ss with low psy hasthenia 
scores approximate equal usage of each of the 
eleven available responses much more closely 
than do Ss with high scores on the psychas 
thenia scale. The low Ss also show fewer 
sequential dependencies in the temporal or 
ganization of their responses. However, when 
either anxiety or muscle tension is experimen 
y introduced, the low scoring Ss become 


y 


la 
more biased or stereotyped in their use and or 
ganization of responses while the high scoring 
Ss become less so. 

Very similar interactions between anxiety 
and psychasthenia scores have previously been 
reported. Deese ef al (3) found that the intro- 
duction of electric shocks on a nonsense syllable 
learning task resulted in a decrease in the num- 
ber of correct responses by the low psychas- 
thenia Ss and an increase by the high Ss. Erik- 
sen (4) found that high and low psychasthenia 
groups differed on a measure of stimulus gen 
eralization when random electric shocks were 
administered during the task. While the na 
ture of the responses measured in these two 
studies and in the present experiment differ in 
terms of such variables as the amount of com 
petition between responses and the degree of 
response learning or differentiation, all three 
experiments are consistent in showing that 
whatever is measured by the psychasthenia 
cale is a significant determiner of individual 
differences in performance under anxiety. 

The literature on the effects of muscle ten 
sion upon performance measures also contains 
evidence of marked individual differences in re 
sponse to induced tension. An interaction effect 
quite similar to that obtained in the present 
study is reported by Bills and Stauffacher (1) 
and by Stauffacher (10). The Ss who are poor 
performers under control conditions on a learn 
ing task are reported more likely to improve in 
performance under induced tension than Ss 
who are initially good performers. They also re 
port that some Ss show a complete disruption 
of performance when tension is introduced 

The genera! research on muscle tension has 
suggested that there is an opumum level of 
muscle tension for the performance of a given 
task with greater or lesser degrees ot tension 


resulting in poorer pertormance 2 Staul 
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facher (10) has made use of this general finding 
in proposing a theory to account for the inter 
action between slow and rapid learners and in 
duced tension Essentially, the theory holds 
that slow learners characteristically maintain a 
level of tension below the optimum while rapid 
learners are already operating at this optimum 
level. The effect of induced tension would then 
be to improve the performance of the slow Ss 
by moving their tension level up toward the 
optimum and to impair the performance of the 
rapid Ss by increasing their tension level be 
yond the optimum 

The results of the present experiment are 
consistent with Stauffacher’s hypothesis if the 
psychasthenia scale can be assumed to measure 
individual differences in muscle tension. Thus, 
Stauffacher’s rapid learners would correspond 
to the present high psychasthenia group and 
his slow learners to the low group. Such an as 
sumption would appear justified in view of the 
general clinical impression that Ss with high 
psychasthenia scores are more tense than low 
scoring Ss. Also the high positive correlation 
between the psychasthenia scale and the Tay 
lor scale of manifest anxiety (3, 4, 6) is con 
sistent with such an interpretation, particu 
larly since high scores on the anxiety scale 
have been found to characterize more rapid 
learners on simple tasks (11). 

rhe relation of the present results to Stauf 
facher’s findings is limited by the dissimilarity 
between the tasks used in the two studies, al 
though there is a greater similarity between 
the task in the present experiment and the 
learning tasks employed by Stauffacher than 
is at first apparent. Previous research has 
shown that Ss do not use numbers in a purely 
random fashion (12). Not only are there num 
ber preferences but there are sequential rela 
tions in their response series These response 
biases are in part at least unique to the indi 
vidual Ss and may be considered to reflect 
differences in past learning in the relations be 
tween numbers and their use. Examined from 
this point of view, the present results suggest 
that under the control condition the high psy 
chasthenia group shows a greater influence of 
this prior learning than does the low group; 
whereas, under the tension or anxiety condi 
tions, the effects of this prior learning become 
nore pronounced in the low psychasthenia 
group and less obvious in the high group 


When stated in t! manner, performance it 
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the present study is somewhat comparable to 


that reported by Stauffache 


SUMMARY 


[he stereot py ind bias with whi h Ss used 


the number series 1-11 in a pseudo-ESP ex 
periment was determined under three experi 


mental conditions: (a) experimentally induced 


anxiety, (6b) experimentally induced muscular 


tension, and (c) a control condition. Twenty 


four Ss were selected with scores in the highest 


quartile on the psychasthenia scale from the 


MMPI and another twenty-four with scores in 


the lowest quartile. Eight Ss from each ex- 
treme group were randomly assigned to each 
of the three experimental! conditions. The re- 


sponses generated by the Ss on the pseudo- 
ESP task were analyzed for differences in fre- 
quency of usage of the different numbers and 
for sequential dependencies among the re 
ponse 

A significant interaction was found between 
the high and low psychasthenia groups and the 
three experimental conditions. Under the con- 
trol condition, the high group was found to be 
more stereotyped and predictable in their use 
of the number responses, but under the anx- 
iety and muscle tension conditions this rela- 
tionship was reversed. Both muscular tension 
and anxiety had the same effect upon responses 
relative to the control condition and interacted 
in the same manner with psychasthenia scores 

It was concluded that at least some of the 


efiects of anxiety upon responses and perform 
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ance may be attributed to the increased mus- 
cular tension that accompanies the anxiety 
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LEADING AND FOLLOWING PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES 
WITH HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED REPRESSION AND HOSTILITY! 


JESSE E 


The Pennsyloania 


SYCHOTHERAPY research has in geueral 

been refractory to experimental meth 

ods. A set of procedures is needed by 
means of which laboratory research into the 
influence of a variety of patient, therapist, and 
outcome variables may be conducted. These 
procedures, however, must be such that results 
may be generalized to clinical practice. The 
ecological validity required of such research 
makes it necessary that subjects be permitted 
a wide range of responses, as are patients in 
therapy. Such requirements make experimental 


control and direct behavioral measurement 


These problems are not so acute when the 
experimental variables are global ones such as 
directive vs. nondirective therapy, therapeuti 
success as defined by various criteria, and pa 
tient “‘maladjustment.’’ However, systemati 
investigation aimed at building up a body of 
knowledge regarding therapeutic practices, in 
stead of simply “proving” one school of 
thought to be superior to another, requires 
more refined control and manipulation of dis 
crete, unitary variables rather than global 
ones W hen a body of knowledge nas been ac 
quired in which the relationships among par 
ticular therapeutic practices and specific re 
sponses by patients are known, then a therapist 
may decide what effect he wishes to have on a 
particular patient and select his therapeuti 
techniques accordingly. Although this state of 
affairs may be an unattainable goal, it seems 
to be the only possible ideal at which the sci 
entific therapist can aim 

With these considerations in mind, a set of 
experimental procedures was developed which 
seemed to possess ecological validity, which 
permitted a measure of control over the major 
client, therapist, and outcome variables, and 
which permitted the use of direct behavioral 


measures as well as psychometric methods 


This article is based upon a thesis bmitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the Pennsylvania State 
University. The writer wishes to acknowledge his 


lebtedness to Dr. George M Guthrie and Dr. W am 
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State University 


Che experimental procedures involve the use 
of hypnosis to make normal subjects believe 
and act as if they had undergone a standard, 
mildly upsetting experience. The Ss have free 
dom to react to the experience in their own 
idiosyncratic ways. Reviews by Weitzenhoffer 
9), Hull (5), and Rapaport (8) present much 
direct and indirect evidence to support the 
validity of generalizing from such hypnotically 
stimulated reactions to reactions actually en 
countered in clinical patients 

lhe use of a standard mildly upsetting ex 
perience, hypnotically induced, puts control 
over an important patient variable into the 
hands of the experimenter. This kind of control 
is practically and theoretically impossible In 
field research in psychotherapy. The acquisi 
tion of such control by the experimenter repre 
sents the major advantage of this type of re 
search over therapy research conducted in the 
clinic with a patient population 

Instructions to the hypnotized Ss were de 
signed to make them believe that they had 


been bumped into by a physical education 


teacher in high school and unjustly blamed for 
the incident. These instructions were patterned 


' 
after those used successfully by Counts and 


Mensh (1 In addition, it 


that the therapist who was to interview him 


ugvested to § 


after he awakened bore some resemblance to 


the physi al 


education teacher Posthypnoti 
amnesia for the upsetting experience was also 
induced. These hypnotic instructions are based 
on a neurosis model which characterizes neu 
rotically inappropriate behavior as resuiting 
from an unconscious identification of the pa 
tient’s present situation with an unpleasant 
and often unremembered e perience in the pa 


uient $ past 


The independent variables of this ex 
periment were therapist’s Leading (asking 
questions, making suggestions, etc.) and the 


therapist’s Following (reiating, reflecting, 
larifying). These two kinds of therapist verbal 
behavior were selected for experimental com 
parison on the basis of investigations which 
indicate that they reflect a basic split among 


schools of psy< hotherapy _ /- 7 Roughly 
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para lie ing thi spit 


use of Lead 


regarding the 


ng ind Fo lowing behaviors is a pit in what 
reyarded a important out 
Those Leading 
tend to reyard the lifting of repressions as the 

Those 


generally disclaim 


the comes ol 


therapy who us techniques 


who use Following tech 
his 


torical approach to therapy and focus instead 


iim of therapy 


niques interest in tne 


on improvement in the patient’s present inter 


persona functioning as the aim of tl erapy It 


cems appropriate, therefore, to employ meas 
ures of both types ol outcome variables, re 


pression and interpersonal functioning. The 


hypnotic instructions to forget the “‘traumatic”’ 
experience produce behavior analogous to re 
ion 


pre making possible the measurement of 


the lifting of repression The inclusion in the 
hypnotic instructions of a suggested similarity 
the 


ence and the therapist provides a situation 


between teacher in the traumatic experi 


analogous to transference, and thus makes pos- 


sible some measurement of the inappropriate, 


neurotic” interpersonal behavior of S 

Che specific purpose of the present research, 
then, was to test a set of pro edures for the 
investigation ol psychotherapy 


ol the effec ts ol 


experimental! 


rt them to a study 





therapist Leading and therapist Following on 
hypnotically induced repression and on neu 


rotic interpersonal functioning 


METHOD 


Procedure 


xt tw male rllege | lent volunteered to 
participate an experiment on hypr 1 I'wo group 
and ther ne} i ual training and screening se i 5 
were held it of which 26 of the \ nteers emerged 
i usceptible enough t Om a hypnoti« uggestion 
to be amne for trance events. Of tl rroup, the data 
eight ibjec vere t i 1 re t ol ta t ‘ 
cor of th t ew Th 18 re uined in 
he two exp Lea i I 4 
The , . te ‘ exper 
ental s« ! ving t! tl | tra ya cree 
< t ID) g th t ri the vere ! 
I cte hile | | Y t \ e the ‘ ¢ in a 
ituat high = which a pl cal educatio 
teac! i eT ul « the i hailwa 
the ior ¢ ine i threat eprisa 
Ihe was instruc tt ‘ , +} ; r 
ilter he was awakene i vast tol 1 i 
shout it uy i gnal. TI erve i a che ( the 
cceptance f the | t est i iS practi 
in « ert! pia tne allie ‘ blame 
CTs I ow th t I ‘ te ent 
therapist” to whor ha en assigned wa tro 
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duced to the subject. The S was then rehypnotize j 
and told that the incident with the physical education 
teecher had actually occurred. In addition, it was 
specified that the physical education teacher looked 
omething like Mr the man who will be 
interviewing you soor Ihe instructions used to ir 


duce belief that the incident had actually occurred were 


those used with success by Erickson (3). In addition 


to Erickson’s instructions it 
that though 


whe n he awoke 


was further specified 
would not be able to recall the experi 
ence it would bother him, and he could 
spend the interview hour trying to figure out what was 


Phe 


to recall the experience during the course of the inter 


bothering him instructions made it permissible 


Ss were made amnesic 


view. Before being awakened 
for the entire session, including the introduction of the 
therapist 

The S was then awakened and brought into the 


interview room for a 50-minute interview, which was 


tape recorded. Following the interview, S was again 


rehypnotized, permitted to recall the content of the 
previous hypnosis, and disabused of the experience 

The 
dents in clinical psychology at the Pennsylvania State 
I al h 


de “4 ribing 


therapists were nine advanced graduate stu 


University therapist was ir 
the 


in the Leading and 


possession of a4 
apist verbal 
Following condition: 





statement acceptable the 


behaviors 
These 


group 


explained and discussed more fully in a 
with the therapists 
therapists were not told the nature of the dependent 


were 
meeting However, the 
variables or that a paramnesia had been induced in 
the Ss 


condition 


Each therapist appeared twice, once in each 
in an effort to control intertherapist differ 
ences The order in whi h car h therapist appeared in 
the conditions was counterbalanced 

Types ripts were prepared from the tape recordings 
of the 


numbered typescript pages were categorized by the £ 


interviews. Therapist statements on all even 
as Leading, Following, and Miscellaneous as a check 
upon the extent to which the experimental conditions 
were realized 

Repression 
matic experience” had been broken down into meaning 


The content of the experimental “trau 


units, and criteria for scoring recall of the units were 


prepared Three independent graduate student judges 








scored the typescripts, using these criteria to obtair 
scores for an Amount Recalled measure of the extent 
to which repression had been lifted. The means of the 
recall scores a by the judges constituted the 
scores on this variable. Agreement among the judge: 
was high (r 94, 98. 93 

The judges were also asked to indicate the statement 
in each typescript containing each third scorable 
recall item. By lecating these S recall statements or 
the tape recording it was pos ible to record the amount 


of elapsed time from the beginning of the interview 


thus vielding a Recall Time score of the speed with 
which successful lifting of repression began to occur 

One other measure related to the lifting of repressior 
was designated Recognition Time To obta this 
measure, the judges were asked to check the first ‘ 
tatement in each typescript which contained a ver 
balized awarene that the therapist, or someone like 
hir was familiar to Again, by locating the checked 
S$ statement on the tape recordings, it was possible to 











nterview to the point a which this kind of insight 
began to develoy 

Hostility. Hostility related behavior of the Ss was 
measured by means of rankings. Verbal descriptions 
of three aspects ol hostility were given to three graduate 
course ir therapeutic interviewing at 


of Wisconsin, who then ranked the 


each aspect. These hostility variables 





were (a) Extrapunitiveness, in which S attempt 


convey his hostility to the interviewer in a direct 


manner, (6) Passive Hostility, in which hostility wa 
expressed through negativisn uncooperativeness 
during the interview. and general resistance to the 


< 


therapi t, and ‘ Disgui ed Hostility, in which S’s 
hostility was communicated in symbolized or other in 
direct fashion ich as discussion of hostile dreams 
overen phasi on aggressive feelings toward others 
etc. Coefficients of concordance revealed significant 
agreement among the judges in their rankings on the 
first two variables but not on Disguised Hostility, which 
was therefore not included in further statistical analy 
ses. Each S’s rank on the two hostility variables wa 
the mean of the ranks assigned to him by the three 
judges Kendall’ tau was computed between the 
rankings on Extrapunitiveness and on Passive Hos 
tility and was found to be nonsignificant. The two 


indexes were therefore regarded as u leper lent 


RESULTS 


The results of the classification of the thera 
pists’ verbal behaviors are presented in Table 
1 in terms of lrequencies and proportions 


Repre ssion 


‘ 


Amount Recalled. Significance testing was in 
terms of the differences between each thera 
pist’s Leading and Following interviews. Six 
differences showed greater Amount Recalled in 
the Leading condition with two differences fa 
voring the Following condition and one of 
zero value. A randomization test of the differ 
ences, described by Moses (6), indicates that 
this distribution of differences just falls short 
of significance at the 5 per cent level with a 
two-tailed test 

Recall Time. Analysis of Recall Time wa 
again in terms of the differences between each 
therapist’s Leading nd Following interviews 
[Three differences showed faster recall in the 
Leading condition; five differences favored the 
Following condition, and one difference wa 
zero. A randomization test of the differences 
indicates that this distribution does not depart 
significantly from chance (p > .05 


Recognition Time. The differences in Recog 


nition Time between each therapist's Leading 
ind Following interviews indicated more rapid 


recognition in the Leading « ondition five times 
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rABLE 1 


MEAN FREQUENCY AND PROPORTION OF THERAPIST 
LEADING AND FOLLOWING STATEMENTS IN THE 
LEADING AND FOLLOWING CONDITION 


Leading Following Condi 
Conditior tion 
Measure 
ollo olk 

Leading i ~y Leading I — 

Frequency 
Mean 26.88 | 10.22 | 10.55 | 27.22 
Sigma 12.22 8.48 10.93 | 13.64 

Proportior 
Mean 64 21 20 65 
Sigma 21 16 14 19 


three differences favoring the Following con 
dition, and one difference of zero. A randomi 
zation test of the differences indicates that this 
distribution does not depart significantly from 
chance (p > .05 

The correlation between Amount Recalled 
and Recall Time was 78, between Amount 
Recalled and Recognition Time 55, and 
+.50 between Recall Time and Recognition 
Time. All three correlations are significant at 
the .05 level. The very high correlation between 
Amount Recalled and Recall Time probably 
represents the extent to which these variables 
measure S’s ability to repress and to conform 
to the hypnotic suggestions. On this assump 
tion, an analysis of variance of errors of es 
timate in the regression of Amount Recalled 
on Recall Time was carried out. In effect, this 
procedure partialed out intersubject variability 
in conformity to the hypnotic suggestion. The 
results of this analysis are presented in Table 2°. 

‘It is important to recognize that this analysis is 


not an analysis of covariance. In this analysis, the 


matching variable (Recall Time) was obtained under 


the experimental condition and was pre umably 
affected by the condition In covariance analysis, 
the matching variable must be measured before the 
experimental conditions are imposed. The analysis of 


variance of errors of estimate as carried out here is, in 
efiect. a test of the pgnificance of the difference between 
the correlation betweer Amount Recalled and Recall 


Time in tl Leading condition and in the Following 


ondition The ana i lemonstrates that the cor 
relation is very higl the Leading condition ( 93 
thus the interpretation that Ss are recalling to the 
! their abilits n thi condition; it mucl 

wer in the Following conditior 63), tl yield 
arger errors of estimate and indicating that other 

r have influenced the Amount Recalled, reduc 

it below the limit ( the ibility to reca as 

t abit I estimated tror the Recal Time var 
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LABLI 
py \ i I j y ESTIMATI 
im | j yr Amount Ke i 
Re Dim 
j Mean 
ource ! = ] 
Ket wee Treatm 62.94 hing 
\ Dheray t i. Of 61 
Re 1.89 
I ‘ 
* Sig . at 
lable 2 indicates that the errors ol estimat 
in the regression of Amount Recalled on Reca 
lime were significantly larger in the Follow 
ny ct ndition hen difference mony thera 
ts are eliminated trom tl ymparison. It 
ould ippear tha ] e Lea condition, 5S 
tended to verbalize the repressed’ material 
ore eari to e limit ol heir ability to 
recall: whereas in the Followu condition 
other variables beyond the b recall factor 
entered into the determination of how mucl 
recalled material was verbalized, tl produc 
ing larger errors of estimate and le erbalized 
recall. Differences amony therapist ere also 
found to be significant, whicl probably re lect 
differences in therapeutic ski 
The interviews were divided into those nich 
vere the therap) ” fu interview d those 
hich were second, and then analyzed in order 
o test the effect of therapist experience in tl 
ense. Randomization tests of the difference 
indicate that first interviews produced signif 


cantly more recall than second interview 
p< 0 but Kecall Time and Recognitior 
lime variables were not significantly different 


irom first to se ond interview 


All interviews were then combined and 
ranked in terms of the number of Leading 
tatements, the proportion of Leading state 
ment and on the three repression variables 
Kendall’s tau statistic was computed between 


ill pairs of independent and dependent varia 
relationship found that approxi 


bles I he on! 


mated significance Was expressed bv a tau co 


eth ol $1, 


ot Uf between 


with an associated probability 
Amount 


tion of Leading statemen 


ent 


ed and propor 


Reca | 


Hostility 


Mann-Whitney Ul’ tests indicate that there 


was no significant tendency tor 


Following interview Ss to be ranked higher on 
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*ither hostility variable. Chi square was com 
puted between classification of the interviews 
as above or below the median rank on Extra 
the 
The value 


punitiveness and their classification in 


same terms cn Proportion Leading 
obtained after correction for continuity was 
3.56, just short of significance at the .05 level. 
Similar analyses between Extrapunitiveness 
and Amount 


Hostility and Amount and Proportion Lead 


#aqcing, ane etween assive 
Leading 1 bet P 


ing, yielded definitely nonsignificant results. 
Ihe rank order correlation betwee rankings 

on Extrapunitiveness and on Recognition Time 

44, which is significant beyond the .05 


Hostility 


Re ognition 


Was 
Passive was not significantly 
orrelated wit} lime, and neither 
ot the 


significantly 


two hostility variables was found to be 


related to the other repression 


variables. The relatior ship between Extrapuni 
Recognition Time would be ex 
} 


tiveness and 


pected on the basis of the nature of the experi 


mental instructions regarding the similarity 
between the therapist and the teacher. An S$ 
“recognized”’ his 


would be expec ted to be, and was. 


who quickly interviewer 
nore hostile 
toward him than one whose recognition was 
delayed. One cannot decide, on the basis of 
these data, whether the recognition led to the 
hostile expression or vice versa 

\s in the analysis of the repression variables, 
the typescripts were divided into those for the 
therapists’ first interviews and those for their 
second, and analyzed for any relationships be 
tween sequence and hostility. A Mann-Whit 
ney l 


01, indicating that Ss were significantly more 


test yielded a probability of less than 


extrapunitive in the therapists’ second inter 
views than in their first. It will be remembered 
that there was also significantly less recall in 


these interviews 
DISCUSSION 


Che results of this experiment indicate that 
the 
samples used to be more efficient in obtaining 


Leading therapist behaviors tended in 
as much verbalization of “repressed” material 
A review of the type 
cripts lends support to this interpretation; 


as S was capable of 


in the Following interviews one notes several! 


instances in which Ss failed to pursue what 
appeared to be a productive line of thought, 
ostensibly because of the lack of stimulation 
irom therapist 

rhe finding that therapists’ first interviews 


were more produc tive than second interviews, 
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in terms of the amount of recall, appears con- 
trary to what one might expect. Second inter 
views should have reflected the insights gained 
by the therapists in their first interviews, and 
therefore might have been expected to be 
more productive. A suggested explanation for 
the findings is that the poorer results in the 
second interviews arose as a result of generally 
incorrect hypotheses developed by the thera 
pists on the basis of their experiences in the 
first interviews. None of the therapists were 
able correctly to identify the nature of the ex 
periment or the role of hypnosis after the first 
interview. Considering the many things about 
which Ss spoke in the interviews, it was highly 
probable that therapists would give undue 
weight to irrelevant verbalizations in forming 
hypotheses about the experiment and the Ss 
Chis may be a function of the relative lack of 
experience of the graduate students who served 
as therapists. If this interpretation is valid, the 
danger of premature diagnostic hypotheses be 
comes apparent. 

rhe significantly greater Extrapunitiveness 
of Ss in the therapists’ second interviews is of 
interest. The relationship between Extrapuni 
tiveness and Recognition Time indicates that 
the hostility is at least in part a product of the 
experimentally induced negative transference 
The data do not permit a clear understanding 
of the relationship between this negative trans- 
ference and the serial position of the interviews 
[t will be recalled that Ss in the therapists’ se 
ond interviews had significantly lower Amount 
Recalled scores. Possibly the direct hostility in 
these interviews inhibited the recall, but it 
appears equally plausible that the unresolved 
repressions in the second interviews produced 
tensions in Ss expressed as Extrapunitiveness 
Neither of these hypotheses was supported 
by the 
Amount Recalled and Extrapunitiveness. How 
ever, the experimental design used in the pres 


nonsignificant correlations betwren 


ent research provides a method for testing 
these hypotheses more systematically in the 
future. 

Many of these suggested conclusions stem 
from inferences drawn from relatively unrelia- 
ble data. However, the experimental! technique 
employed in the present study has demon 
strated its usefulness in studying psychother 
apy variables and generating new hypotheses 
That these procedures bear striking similarities 
to clinical practice is demonstrated by the be 


haviors of the Ss, who appeared genuinely anx 
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ious about the “repression.’”’ They seemed 
highly motivated yet natural in their associa 
tions, defenses, topics of conversation, et« 

Of incidental interest in reviewing the type- 
scripts are the chains of associations by which 
Ss approached and eventually resolved the re 
pression. These associations were natural, in 
volving the telling of past experiences in the 
Ss’ lives related to the ‘repressed’’ incident. 
For example, one S began the interview by 
describing his hostility and guilt when, as a 
small boy, his mother had punished him un 
justifiably. She later overheard him expressing 
his anger toward her to a playmate. The rele 
vance of this memory to the induced experi 
ence is obvious. It is interesting that this S$ 
eventually recalled most of the induced experi- 
ence but could not correctly identify the rela 
tionship between the therapist and the physical 
education teacher. However, he did manufac 
ture a plausible though incorrect reason for his 
feelings toward the therapist and experienced 
upon 


a real sense of relief when he hit this 


“‘reason.”’ This observation suggests that true 
insight may not be a necessary prerequisite 
for relief from anxiety. It is quite possible that 
reasonable rather than accurate schematiza 
tions of experience contribute most to thera 
peutic effectiveness. Other interesting phenom 
the interviews were 
dynami (“I’m 
sure we've bumped into each other somewhere 


or other’’) and the many ways in which hos 


ena encountered in 


determiners in word choice 


tility toward the therapists was expressed. 

Other examples of realism in the interviews 
are provided by one S who spent the entire 
interview time “spontaneously” discussing 
difficulties in controlling frequent and intense 
anger. Another S experienced much embarrass 
ment in relation to the therapist, whom he 
eventually discovered reminded him of his 
high school physical education teacher. He 
described the teacher as a father figure who 
disappointed him by not always behaving in 
the perfect way in which the S idealized him 
Che specific incident which S finally described 
as support for his disappointment was the in 
duced one. Thus, there is considerable clinical 
evidence that the reactions of the Ss to the 
induced experience were idiosyncratic and clin 
ically realistic 

rhe procedures used here appear to be pra 
ticable, and they potentially provide reliable 
and quantifiable information on a number of 


important psychotherapeutic issues: the rela 
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tionships between the lifting of repressions and 
transierence and hostility, the effects of thera 
pist experience, the interaction of therapist 
und client personalitie the effects of thera 
pist § sex on male and female Ss. et« rhe pro 
edures in their present form, however, are not 


thout their limitation The use of hypnot 


uly usceptible 5s places an important re 


triction on the extent to which experimental 
restriction ol 
with 


pro 


results may be generalized. The 

kind of study to a single interview 
difficult to 
ation method, which 


training of S. ] 


ich S makes it uch 


tudy 


cedures as the free asso 


requires fairly extensive urther 


the traumatic neurosis model implied in the 


experimental design does not take into account 


the observation that neuroses occur only as a 


ich ¢ 


result ol many s xpenences in persons ol 


particular personality structure 
controlling 


to the 


Finally here are problems in 


therapist behavior. It is fundamental 
present study that the independent variable is 
a unitary, easily defined verbal response of the 
interviewer. An attempt was made to select for 
those tre 


How 


psy hotherapy cannot be defined strictly 


tudy a verbal response similar to 


quently made during psychotherapy 
evel 
by such limited verbai behaviors. ‘The purpose 
of the present research was nol to study psy 
was to provide a trame 


chotherapy; rather it 


work for studying variables involved in psy 
Chis is an important distinction 
makes it 


well-detined 


hotherapy 
ind 


meaningtu 


which necessary to select 
but 


controlling as many as 


one 
variables while 
ociated contaminating 
As long as experimental 
with kinds of 


it will suffer from such problems as 


V irial les as possible 


s concerned different 


research 
herapy 
those involved in having therapists artificially 
hange their protessional styles, difficulties re 
ated to the « xperience ol therapist 3, etc. Such 


largely avoided when re 


chiefly 


part ular classes of verbal re ponse 


problems may be 
earch 1s conceived as concerned with 
In face-to 


face interaction 


These considerati nm emphasize t! ce appar 


ently essential limitations of experimental re 


earch in psy hothe rapy in that complexity and 
richness may be sacrificed in order to obtain 
However, there is still much 
the kinds of 


wide 


reliable answers 
] 


to be profitably learned about 


variables included within the relatively 


imitations of these experimental procedures 
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Inasmuch as this method makes possible the 
reliable measurement of fairly discrete varia 
bles, it has value for current investigators. It 
may be important to find answers for the ques 
tions that can be confidently answered at pres 
ent before going on to find less reliable answers 


to more difficult questions. 


SUMMARY 


A set of experimental procedures for use in 
psy‘ hotherapy research was tested. These pro 
cedures involved the use of hypnosis for the in 
duction of miniature neuroses in normal 
individuals. Therapist Leading and Following, 
operationally defined, were studied for their 
effects on hostility and on the lifting of repres 
sions in one-hour therapeutic interviews. 

rhe findings indicate that Therapist Lead 
ing is more effective than Following for lifting 
repressions. It was also found that therapist 
lead to the formation 


of incorrect hypotheses about a client has a 


experience which might 


deleterious effect on the lifting of repression 
and is also associated with stronger expression 
of transference hostility by the client. The use 
fulness and limitations of the experimental 
procedures in providing possibilities for better 
control and measurement of psychotherapy 
variables were emphasized. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PERSONAL AND SHARED THREATS UPON SOCIAL 
PREJUDICE: 


SEYMOUR FESHBACH anp ROBERT 
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University of Pennsyloania 


HE effectiveness of anxiety evoking 
communications in modifying attitudes 
has been explored in a number of inves- 

tigations (3, 4, 8). Janis and Feshbach (3) were 

particularly concerned with demonstrating 
that communications which attempt to modify 
attitudes by means of threat may elicit defen 
sive responses that reduce the intended effect 

of the communication. Clinical evidence (6, 

9) suggests that, in addition to avoidant be 

havior, threatening situations frequently elicit 

hostility. The purpose of the present experi- 
ment the conditions under 
which threatening situations elicit hostility 
and affect the expression of social prejudice. 
The immediate stimulus for this experiment 
was a study carried out primarily for pedagog 
ical purposes during a seminar on group rela 
tions conducted by the senior author. The 
study was to the simple 
hypothesis that the arousal of anxiety results 
in an increase in social prejudice, It was pre- 
sumed that the anxiety would arouse hostility, 


is to determine 


designed test 


manifested in turn in the expression of social 
prejudice. The similarity of this formulation to 
the application of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis to social prejudice is apparent. 
Whereas in a study of social prejudice such as 
that of Miller and Bugelski (7), frustration 
was varied in order to produce variation in ag 
gression, this demonstration involved manip- 
ulation of the degree of threat present in a 
stimulus situation. Schernatically, the two re 
compared as 


formulations may be 


Potentially frustrating situation: 


sper tive 
follows: 1. 


trustratlon—aggression—increase in social 


. Potentially threatening situation: 


prejudice; 2. 
increase in social prejudice 


threat 


lear 
The manipulation of 
plished by varying the content of an interview 


aggression 


was accom 


conducted by the students in the seminar 
This study was supported by a grant from the 
Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Relations of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The authors especially 
wish to express their gratitude to Dr. Martin P. Chwo 
rowsky, Director of the Center who read the u 
cript and made a number of helpful suggestior 
2A paper based upon this study was presente at 
the 1957 Eastern Psychologica! Associat et 4 
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Each student interviewed approximately six 
white adult respondents from the community 
such that half of his respondent sample were 
randomly assigned to the Control (neutral) 
interview and half to the Experimental (fear- 
arousing) interview. In the Control interview, 
the respondents were asked to give their opin- 
ions on the problem of the teacher shortage 
and overcrowding in the classroom. Their views 
were also requested on the issue of “pay tele- 
vision.” They were then asked to complete a 
social prejudice questionnaire consisting of 
items selected from the California E Scale (1) 
which dealt primarily with attitudes towards 
Negroes; the questionnaire also in luded sev 
eral general ethnocentric from the E 
scale. A similar procedure was followed for the 


items 


Experimental group with the important excep 
tion that questions about cancer and about the 
effects of an A-bomb attack and atomic ra 
diation were used instead of the presumably 
neutral items asked in the Control interview 
These questions were designed to arouse anx 
iety and constituted the experimental variable 
of the study. It was hypothesized that the 
Experimenta! subjects would respond in a sig 
nificantly more prejudiced direction on the 
questionnaire than would the Control group 

Analysis of the experimental results revealed 
a significant difference between the Experi 
mental and Control groups, but in a direction 
Nineteen of the 27 


subjects in the Experimental group obtained 


opposite to that predicted 


scores which fell below the median of the com 
bined distribution while the scores of ouiy 7 of 


the 25 Control subjects fell below the median 


This difference in proportions yields a chi 
square of 9.3 which is significant at the .01 
level of confidence 

This unanticipated result indicates the 


operation ol a mee h inism quite different from 
Not only did the 
n 


that originally postulated 


threat-arousal interview fail to produce an 
crease in social prejudice, but it resulted in an 
actual decrement in the expression of social 
prejudice. It if the threat 
evoked sympathy or a sentiment of “brothers 


Is a interview 


under the skin”’ in its influence on the attitudes 
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of the white respondents toward Negroes. One 
could, of course, relinquish the threat-aggres- 
sion hypothesis. However, an alternative 
possibility is proposed; namely, that the type 
of threat is the critical parameter. Specifically, 
it is postulated that a personal or ego threat 
results in an increase in hostility and in social 
prejudice while a “shared” threat results in a 
decrement in the expression of social prejudice. 

Ihe following criteria are offered for dis 
tinguishing between a personal and shared 
threat with respect to their possible influence 
upon social prejudice. A personal threat is one 
which is perceived by a subject as primarily 
rather than 


himself toward 


particularly toward mem- 


directed toward 


other individuals 
bers of other ethnic and racial groups. Threats 
which elicit feelings of inadequacy and loss of 
status are likely to be personal threats. The 
possibilities of loss of job and bodily injury also 
fall within the category of personal threats if 
such threats are not shared by members of 
other the 


other hand, are threats which are perceived as 


social groups. Shared threats, on 
cqually affecting members of both majority 
and minority groups. Shared threats do not 
discriminate between Negro and white, Jew 
All groups 
danger but also the responsibility of coping 
The prospect of war, hurri- 


or Christian hare not only the 


with that danger 
cane, or flood are situations that are likely to 
have the characteristics of a shared threat. 
This is not to say that the prospect of war or 
hurricane must necessarily have the character 
istics of a shared threat. Some individuals, par 
ticularly those with strong egocentric or para 
noid tendencies, might interpret any impending 
terms. Similarly, a 


disaster in 


threat that most individuals may perceive as 


very personal 


personally directed may be reacted to by others 
in terms of a broader frame of reference. The 
examples of personal and shared threats cited 
illustrations of the kind 
likely 


properti 


above are intended a 


of situations that are to have personal 


threat for most respon 


or shared 
dents in the general population 
the 


seems reasonable to a 


Under a common threat, it 


impact ol 
ume that one’s reference 


group may become the pop ilation that is sub 


jected to the danger. If this reference group 
now includes both Negro and white, whereas 
under ordinary stimulus conditions the refer 


ence group has been primarily the white popu 


social! distance between white 


lation, then the 
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and Negro should decrease, with a correspond- 
ing decrement in social prejudice. Social prej- 
udice is at least, in part, a function of differ- 
ences in group membership and such prejudice 
should be reduced to the extent that individu- 
als perceive themselves as members of the same 
reference group; that is, as more alike due to 
the sharing of a significant common experience. 
One is reminded in this connection of the Ges- 
talt 


factors determining perceptual organization 


notion of “common fate” as one of the 


METHOD 
Materials 


The type of threat was manipulated by varying the 
content of a mimeographed communication presented 
to the Ss. Each communication, whether Control, Per 
sonal Threat-Arousal or Shared Threat-Arousal, con 
sisted of a brief discussion (approximately one-half page 
l After reading 


of single-spaced typing) of some issue 


this discussion, S answered a series of questions dealing 
with his attitudes and feelings regarding the issue 
The Control communication consisted of a discussion 
of pay television and of the length, frequency, and taste 
Three different Personal 
Arousal communications were used. One dealt 
likelihood of 
The S was 


of television commercials 
rhreat 
the 


making a satisfactory 


with frequency of divorce and th 

marital adjustment 
required to answer questions regarding the probability 
of his making a successful marriage and was asked to 
discuss any traits he had that might interfere with an 
adequate marital adjustment. A second Personal Threat 
dealt with the frequency of mental disorder and the 
respondent was asked to discuss his chances of becom 
ing mentally ill. The third Personal Threat dealt with 
the dangers of fire and accident and the respondent in 
dicated hew he would react in the event of severe per 
Of the two Shared Threat-Arousal com 
with the danger of flood and 
hurricane while the second discussed the possibility of 


sonal injury 
munications, one dealt 


an atomic war.’ In both instances, the respondent was 
required to indicate how he would behave if actually 
exposed to such disasters. The questions asked of the 
Mental Health Threat group the Flood and 


Hurricane Threat group are presented in detail in order 


and of 


to illustrate the difference between the operations used 
to induce a persona! threat and the operations used to 
induce a shared threat 

Vental Health Threat questions: 1 
thought of the possibility that you may develop some 


Have you ever 


form of mental illnes Discuss). 2. In case of mental 
iliness, to what extent can you rely on your family for 
financial support and sympathetic understanding? 
Discuss). 3. If you developed some form of mental 
ai use and later recovered from it, do you feel that 
your occupational and social adjustment would be made 
more difficult due to once having been mentally ill? 
Discuss briefly). 4. If you became psychotic would 


you prefer to be treated at home or at a mental hos 


pita Discuss briefly 


* (Copies of the communications may be obtained on 


quest from the author 
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Flood and Hurricane Threat questions: 1. About how 


many people do you think were killed as a result of 


What 


floods and hurricanes in the past 12 months? 2 


would you do if the area you lived in were flooded or 


threatened by a hurricane? (Discuss). 3. What could 


you do if the people in your area, including close friends, 


couldn’t get ! 
help was cut off? 4. What do you think should be done 


for the people wh« 


would suffer great personal loss, 
physically, emotionally and financially, through an epi 
demic resulting from floods? 5. What do you think that 
people in your area can do to protect themselves against 
epidemics like the recent one in Lancaster? 


this stu 


California I 


ice used in 


items from the 


The measure of social preju« 
consisted of the six scale 
dealing with attitudes toward Negroes, eight general 
a p 


Six alternatives ranging from 


ethnocentrism items, also taken from the E scale 


142) and 14 buffer items 
‘agree very strongly” to “disagree very strongly” were 
available for each item. The scoring of each item ranged 


3 for 


so con 


from +3 for the most affirmative response to 


the most negative response. E-scale items are 


tructed that agreement with an item is indicative of 


Procedure 


College students selected from introductor psy 


chology classes served as subjects, and were assigned at 
andom to the Control treatment, to one of the three 
Threat one of the 


Shared Threat treatment groups 


Personal treatments, or to two 

The social prejudice questionnaire was administered 
to the entire sample. Approximately four weeks later, 
the mimeographed communications were distributed to 
the 5 
Eack 
Because the 


each respondent, it was possible to distribute 


following a regular laboratory section meeting 
laboratory section consisted of about 25 students 
experimental communications were silent] 
read by 


communication forms to each laboratory 


single respondent was ¢ xposed of course, 
to only one communication. After the Ss completed 
their answers to the communication, the soc ial prejudice 


' 





questionnaire was administered for the second time 


Completed social prejudice questionnaires administered 
before and after the experimental treatments were ob 


tained from 45 Control Ss, 37 Marriage Threat Ss, 24 


Menta! Health Threat Ss, 30 Fire and Accident Threat 
§s, 25 Flood and Hurricane Threat Ss and 26 Atomi 
War Threat 

It was predicted that each of the Personal Threat 
row ould show a significant increase in social pre 

ice In Comparisor he Control group while each of 
the Shared Threat grou; ild show a significant ds 
crease in ti pre udice 1 ! irison tothe Control 
group 

RESULT 
f +} 


Examination of the initial social prejudl r 


scores indicated that the various treatment 


groups were homogeneous with respect to 
initial prejud 


ice. Prejudice change scores were 


hen calculated for each individual so that a 
positive hift reflects an increase in social 
prejudice, anda negative shift, a decrease. The 


out of the danger area and all immediate 
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rABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEAN IN Preyupice CHANGE SCORE 
IN EACH THREAT GROUP vs. THE CONTROL GRouP 
Treatment Group M ¢ | %, ‘ p 
Control (NV 4 4.43 i) 16 
Marriage Threat (V = 37 +3.30\7.4 [1.2 [2.1 0 
Menta! Health Threat (\ ‘ +3.0416.1 |1 1.9 06 
Fire Threat (V = % +3.0316.2 (1.1 (2.10 os 
Flood Threat (NV = 25 1.64)5.8 [0.1 [1.59 10 
Atomic War Threat (NV ¢ +2.60;'7.3 |1 1.38 10 


mean and variance of the prejudice change 
scores for each of the experimental treatment 
groups are presented in Table 1. Except for the 
Atomic War Threat group, all changes are in 
the predicted direction. The difference between 
the Fire and Accident Threat group and the 
Control group is significant at the .05 level of 


confidence while the difference between the 
Mental! Health Threat Group and the Control 
Group is significant at the .06 level. However, 
there is a significant difference in variance be 
tween the Marriage Threat Group and the 
Control Group which renders the ¢ test inap 
plicable in this instance. The number of cases 
in each group falling above and below the me 
the combined distribution then 


['wenty-four of the 37 Ss in the 


dian ol was 
determined 
Marriage Threat group in comparison to 18 of 
the 45 Ss in the control group obtained scores 
falling above the median. This difference in 
proportions yields a chi square of 4.94, signifi 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. The results 
for the Marriage Threat group then, in con 
junction with the Mental Health Threat and 
Fire and Accident 
support to the hypothesis that communications 


rhreat data, lend strong 


that arouse personal threats result in a signifi 
cant increase in social prejudice. 

In regard to the data bearing upon the effects 
of Shared 
one to reject the null hypothesis of no difference 
Flood 


group and the Control group. However, inspec 


rhreats, the ¢ test does not permit 


between the and Hurricane Threat 


tion of the data revealed a much greater pro 
portion of decrements in prejudice in the Flood 
and Hurricane Threat group than in the Con 
the combined distri 
ind 17 of the 25 Ss is 


Hurricane 


The median of 


no change, 


trol group 
bution is 0, or 
the Flood 


comparison to 18 of the 45 


and rhreat group in 


Ss in the Control 


group have pre judice change scores below the 


median, the difference yielding a chi square of 


5.0, significant at the .G2 level of confidence 
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Thus the data the Flood and Hurricane 


Ihreat group lend support to the hypothesis 


ior 


that the arousal of a Shared Threat results in 
a significant decrease in social prejudice. The 
data for the Atomic War Threat communica 
tion, however, fail to support the Shared 
Threat hypothe : Because of a significant dif 


the Atomic War 


Threat group and the Control group, the num 


ference in variance between 


ber of cases falling above and below the median 
of the combined distribution was determined 
len of the 26 Ss in the Atomic War Threat 


eroup é nd 26 of the 45 Ss in the Control group 
the 


obtained falling below median. 


While 


ite to 


scores 
the difference is still in a direction Oppo 


that predicted, it is not statistically 


significant, chi square being 2.48 


Discus 


SION 


Dhe 


threat 


hypot he sis that the arousal! ola personal 


results in a significant increase in the 
4 lalgpre) trongly up 
the data. J t that each of 


three quite different communications yielded 


expressio! ol udice } 


] 
ported by he lac 
results consonant with the hypothesis prov ides 
onfidence in the genuineness of the 


These 


the 


additional 


phenomenon results are readily a 


counted for by theoretical analysis origi 


nally proposed; namely, the personally threat 
ening condition arouses hostility which is then 
displaced on members of an out-group. While 
the data do not bear directly upon this issue, 
placement ol hostility 


it 1S po sible that the di 


in the form of increased prejudice has some 


functional significance in the sense of reducing 


the respondent’s hostility or his insecurity 
rhus the disparagement of the Negro implied 
by the increase in prejudice may partially com 
pensate for the feelings of inadequacy aroused 
by the personally threatening communications 

Ihere are undoubtedly a number of parame 
ters related to the postulated threat-hostility- 
further 


result 


displacement sequence that warrant 
data indicate that hostility 


threat is 


study. The 
ing from a personal displaced on an 
any conceivable 
the 


ques 


out-group despite the lack of 
the 


(one 


connection between out-group and 


source of the threat may raise the 
tion, however, as to whether it is necessary for 
some prejudice to be already present toward an 
out-group in order for such displacement to 
Also 


there are probably individual 


take place 
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differences in response to personal threats such 
that some subjects may tend to direct hostility 
toward themselves rather than toward other 
individuals or groups. It would be worthwhile 
to explore such personality variables as extra- 
punitiveness and intrapunitiveness in relation 
to their influence on the displacement of hos- 
tility. In addition, it may be useful to study the 
effects of different types of personal threats. 
deprivation 
frustration and frustration involving psycho- 
that ego threats 
may result in more hostility than deprivation 
threats although both types of situations fall 


Maslow’s distinction between 


logical threat (5) 


suggests 


within the category of personal threats as de- 
fined in this paper. 
The findings for the Shared Threat-Arousal 


communications, while less conclusive than 
those with respect to the Personal Threat 
Arousal Communications, are consistent with 


the hypothesis that exposure to shared threats 
results in a significant reduction in social prej- 
udice. Of the two Shared Threat groups, the 
one exposed to the Flood and Hurricane Threat 
showed a reliable decrease in social prejudice 
while the group exposed to the Atomic War 
Threat did not show any significant change in 
comparison to the Control group. There are a 
may 
account for the failure of the group exposed to 
the Atomic War Threat condition to behave 
as predicted. First, the communication may 


number of possible explanations that 


not have been particularly credible or threaten- 
ing for a college population. There is evidence, 
however, that it did have some effect; namely, 
it resulted in a significantly greater variance in 
the prejudic e change scores in comparison to 
those of the Control group. Some subjects 
War Threat with 
relatively large increments in prejudice while 


responded to the Atomi 


others responded with relatively large decre- 
ments in prejudice. Thus the mean increment 
for those in the Atomic War Threat group who 
increased in prejudice is +6.4 and the mean 
decrement for those who decreased in prejudice 
is —6.3, while the corresponding figures for the 
5.4 


threat was effective in re 


Control group are +4.2 and 

While the atomic 
ducing prejudice in the original study, there 
are important differences between the threat- 
arousing communications employed in the two 
studies. In the original study, the effects of the 
vere confounded with reactions 


atomic threat 
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to the cancer threat.‘ In the present study, the 
atomic threat was dire tly linked to a possible 
war with the Soviet Union. Because of this as 
pect of the communication, the responses to the 
general ethnocentrism items and the responses 
to the Negro items were separately analyzed 


War 


sets of 


However, score changes in the Atomik 
Threat both 
items. This correlation also held for the other 


group were similar on 
threat groups with theexception of the Mental 
Health Threat Ss who manifested an increase 
in prejudice toward Negroes but did not show 
an increase on the general ethnocentrism 
items. 

Another possible consequence of the linkage 
of the atomic threat to war with the Soviet 
Union is that some subjects may have re 
sponded with hostility to the Russians which 
they then generalized to other groups. Thus, 
there is experimental evidence (2) that, under 
certain conditions, the evocation of aggressive 
responses to one class of stimuli increases the 
probability of aggressive responses being made 
to other classes of stimuli. If this effect were 
operating in the present instance, one would 
have to modify the Shared Threat hypothesis 
to take into account possible differences be 
tween shared threats such as atomic war which 
may call for aggressive reactions, and shared 
threats such as flood and hurricane which call 
for more constructive group problem solving 
activity. Sherif (10) has provided evidence that 
the latter type of activity helps reduce aggres 
sive tension between group 

A question is then raised as to what were the 
essential characteristics of the Flood and Hur 
ricane shared threat that brought about the 
reduction in prejudice. The initial theoretical 
discussion stressed the common impact of the 
shared threat, the fact that the majority and 
minority group members are equally threat 
ened by impending disaster. However, the 


critical variable may be the recognition of the 


* While in terms of the present analysis the cancer 
threat would appear to be a personal threat, the imper 
sonal manner of its arousal in the original study renders 


ambiguous its shared-personal threat status. The que: 


tior employed to elicit anxiety in regard to cancer 
were as follow 1. What would you say is the most 
serious disease affecting American adults and for which 


What are 


a person know 1 


an adequate cure has not yet been found? 2 
the s\ 


he has 


cancers such a ing cancer and 


How would f 


ol cancerr 


What are the chances 


r uct 


mpton 
f 


cancer? 3 of recover r 


cance! 
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need for shared, task-oriented behavior by 
both Negro and white in order to cope satisfac 
torily with the danger. It should be feasible to 
obtain evidence relevant to this issue by em 
ploying an experimental design in which the 
probable value of cooperative group activity 
with regard to reducing the threat is varied. 
rhe results of the present study and those of 
the first « xperiment point up the importance of 
the interrelationship of motivational and cog 
preju 


nitive factors in the determination of 


diced behavior. They are consistent with the 
view that social prejudice is not a fixed trait 
or attitude that only awaits the proper con 
ditions to reveal itself in its purest form. Rather, 
social prejudice is a consequence of contem 
poraneous cognitive and motivational factors 
and varies systematically as a function of var 
iations in these determinants. The present data 
indicate that variations in the degree and type 
of threat are among the determinants of prej 


udiced behavior 


SUMMARY 


rhe present experiment was designed to de 
termine the effects of varying types of threaten 
the 
social prejudice. Specifically, it was hypothe 


ing communications upon expression ol 
sized that a personal threat results in an in 
crease in prejudice while a shared threat results 
in a decrement in social prejudice. A personal 
threat was defined as one that is likely to be 
perceived by a subject as primarily directed 
toward himself while a shared threat is likely 
to be perceived as equally affecting members 
of majority and minority groups 

College students were assigned at random to 
either the Control treatment, to one of three 
rhreat-Arousal treatments or to one 
Chreat-Arousal treatments. A 


Personal 
of two Shared 
social prejudice questionnaire was administered 
to the entire sample. Four weeks later the ex- 
perimental treatments were administered. The 
experimental variable was manipulated by 
the 


tions presented just prior to readministration 


varying content of written communica 
of the social prejudice questionnaires 

The main results were: 

1. Each of the three Personal Threat groups 
showed a greater increase in social prejudice 
than did the Control group, the difference being 
significant at the .05 level ior two of the groups 
2. Of the Shared Threat the 


two groups 
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CASE REPORT 
THE WOLF 


R. K. GREENBANK! 


Spring field, Delaware ( 


HE existence of fantasy playmates in 

young children is well known to child 

psychiatrists. Psychotics are also known 
to suffer from vivid hallucinations. This paper 
describes an adult nonpsychotic who continued 
the existence of a fantasied wolf from her 
childhood. 


THE PATIENT 


Miss L. was a twenty-four-year-old, single, 
white, Protestant, professional hospital worker 
who first sought psychiatric help for severe 
anxiety and phobic attacks. Face-to-face psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychotherapy on a 
three-hours-a-week basis was used. Her 
Rorschach was interpreted as showing, 


a fairly typical record of an hysteric. She shows a 
great deal of anxiety with a need to escape from 
her present environment. She is extremely im 
mature emotionally, not realistic or logical. She 
feels herself appropriating unduly the time of 
others. Her personal relationships are extremely 


poor and her friends limited in number 


The patient’s intellectual level was high aver- 


age to superior. 


“My ANIMALS” 


Early in treatment Miss L. spoke frequently 
of animals and with more affect than she typ- 
ically used about humans. “In general, I like 
animals better than people. If people behaved 
like animals, this city wouldn’t be such a mad- 
house. People are little, mean, and nasty; dogs 
aren’t.” “I feel like an animal on a leash.” By 
her eleventh visit she could say of the thera- 
pist, “You watch me like I watch an animal 
This is good because you understand me and 
are not excited by me.” 

She spent much time discussing pet dogs 
real ones) she had owned in childhood. She 
was much involved emotionally in their deaths. 
She was particularly concerned with the clip- 
ping of one dog’s tail. “I’m always close to my 
dogs. If I don’t have one, I feel afraid.”’ 

By the 80th hour, she felt therapy was going 
deep and once said, “You better know what 
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you are doing, for if you take something away 
from me which I have, I'll die. I just won’t be 
anymore.” 

After 100 hours of therapy the patient felt 
sufficient confidence to admit the existence of 
her fantasied wolf. She had kept this secret 
from her family, friends, and former therapist. 
She had previously feared the reaction of peo- 
ple if she discussed this aspect of her life. In a 
very guarded way over a period of several 
hours she began to reveal a particularly vivid 
and affectively colored fantasy life. She first 
mentioned her fantasy animals of childhood, 
then the present existence of ‘“My horse and 
the wolf.”’ 

The patient had a large group of fantasied 
animals in childhood. These included a lion, a 
bear, a fox, squirrels, dogs, rabbits, etc., all of 
which were her friends. ‘““They did not like 
people, but they liked me ’cause I’m different 
from other people.’’ She lost all of these as she 
matured. 

The two animals that stayed beyond her 
childhood were “the Wolf” and a horse. The 
horse can be mentioned briefly, since it never 
took an active part in the therapy. It pulled 
automobiles that she rode in; it ran beside 
trains on the way home. She often imagined 
riding on him. He was a big white horse which 
always wore a harness “because I like them.” 
She did not bring him inio the city because 


“horses should run free in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WOLF 


As a child the patient played a game of “Big 
Black Mouse”’ with her younger brother. They 
placed all their possessions on a bed, then the 
fantasied big black mouse would appear, and 
they would run in terror to the bed where they 
were safe. ‘‘My brother did not enjoy this much 
because he did not know what was going on.”’ 
There was much pleasure in this game but 
some tinge of fea 

One day while she was playing alone, the 
mouse got between her and the bed and drove 
her into a corner; it was going to bite her. The 


wolf then made its first appearance. It ran in 
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the door and gobbled ip the mouse and served 


is her protector thenceforth. She kept the wolf 


because I like him and he liked me.” “He’s an 
old friend. I think he is as old as I am.” 
lhe wolf is two and a half feet tall, not a 
pretty color, kinda grey, real nasty to people.’ 
He looks almost like a “laughing wolf’ but 
has great big teetl He doesn’t wear a 
harness because he is wild.”’ “He is big, rea! 
big. He used to be over my head He stayed 
the same size but I grew He has lots of fur 


too much for a wolf, really 
The wolf was partially under the patient’s 
ious control, i.e he could make him 


conse 
come when she especially wanted him, but he 
often appeared without her asking for him. He 
often surprised her. “He feels the way I do. If 
| like a he does too il | 
doesn’t.”’ 


The wolt on at least 


person don’t, he 


casions was lett 


WO OF 


with other people to care for them. Once she 
eft him with her general physician (unknown 
to him) and once with her psychiatrist. She had 
noted the concern of her psychiatrist about a 


personal problem of his own. She made no 
comment at the time, but a week later when 
he felt better she casually asked, “Do you 


mind if I take my wolf with me? You don’t 
seem to need him anymore Further investi 
that she had felt that “You 


Accordingly, 


yation reve aled 
needed the wolf more than I did.” 
he had left him to take care of the therapist 


Miss L. had 


In the latter part of her therapy, 


1 real pet dog, Toby, which she had to leave 
in her apartment. TI bothered her for she 
felt he would be lone o she sometimes left 
the wolf to watch the dog 

The wolf was a major source of protection 


necessary for her 
described the 


to the patient When it was 


to have a major operation he 

wolf following the stretcher as she went to the 
operating room He was snarling and vicious 
He would have torn the doctors to pieces if 


vrong.”’ She felt calm but 


the V ¢ d any, liny 
said, “If it 


cared to cle a 


were not for him I'd have been 
The wollt had the same emotions as the pa 
tient. She often expressed her feeling through 


‘My 


went on vacation 


him wolf is so sad since my boy friend 


Che wolf was a good indicator of the state of 


transterence At the first interview, the wolf 
at firmly fixed between the patient and the 
therapi He wa tiert, watching every move 
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you made.” Later he relaxed and often slept 
through the interview at the patient’s feet. 
If the patient was under emotional strain or 
charged material was being approached, the 
wolf would raise his head and growl. 

About a previous therapist, whom the pa 
tient had strongly disliked because of his ag 
gressive manner, she said, “My wolf never 
rested when I was with Dr. M. He ran around 
the office, snarling, howling, and growling and 
his eyes were so red.”’ 

Che wolf kept most frequently on the right 
side of the patient. He watched closely to see 
what the patient wanted. “He’s glad to be 
there.” 

Early in therapy there was an occasion 
when the therapist found himself in close phys- 
ical proximity to the patient on a train. He 
noted a sense of anxiety and concern in the 
patient and believed this was a result of the 
transference aspects of therapy and the phys- 
ical closeness. He moved away and she showed 
signs of considerable relief. She never dis 
cussed this problem, although several openings 
were made by the therapist. After she had 
described the wolf to the therapist six months 
later, she then admitted that he had caused 
her a. great sense of anguish, since he was 
standing on the wolf’s tail. The fantasy animal 
was howling, but she felt unable to ask the 
doctor to move. 

As the patient proceeded along well in her 
therapy, the wolf came less and less into notice 
She fell in love with the president of a fra 
ternity in a medical school in the same city. 
As this relationship developed, the wolf dis- 
appeared gradually from her life. 

Earlier she had said, “It’s nice to have you 
(the therapist) and the wolf, but I want a real 
person who talks to me, thinks about me, is 
nice to me, and whom I don’t have to imagine.”’ 
She found this in her boy friend 

After the wolf left 

He was chained up long enough to somebody 


the last time, she said, 


who was unhappy and scared, and now he 
wants to run loose for awhile.’’ But she missed 
him 


I haven’t had him for a long time. He must be 


“IT do not know where my poor wolf is; 


around, but I do not know where.” 


DYNAMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Her fantasy animals, especially the wolf, 


probably prevented the development of a 


frank psy‘ hosis and allowed Miss L. to fun 











tion on a neurotic level. This was, however, a 


fluid state. She developed paralysis, blindness, 


globus hystericus, tunnel vision, and /a belle 


ndifference under moderate stress. If the 
strain became severe, especially with emo 
tional deprivation, she regressed temporarily to 
more malignant symptoms such as with 
drawal, paranoid thoughts, adult enuresis, and 
delusional thinking 

There was considerable emotional depriva 
tion in her early life. Her neurotic mother and 
alcoholic father were unable to give her ade 
quate love. Her loving and devoted grandfa 
ther died suddenly in the patient’s presence 
As a child, she was severely punished and re 
jected when she showed normal aggressive 
feelings. 

By using the wolf as an auxiliary ego, she 
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was able to retain the essential aggression 
without suffering the guilt of being aggressive 
herself. Both the horse and the wolf, being 
symbols of masculine strength and power, pro 
vided her with a substitute for her weak father 

She, therefore, turned away from the emo 
tional deprivation of her early life in the au- 
tistic pleasures to be gained in fantasy with 
her animals 


SUMMARY 


Ihe case of a young woman has been pre 
sented who continued into adult life a hal 
lucinated wolf from her childhood. It remained 
her support and companion until she was 
able, through therapy, to develop a hetero 
sexual relationship with an accepting male 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
A GUTTMAN SCALE FOR SEXUAL EXPERIENCE—A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE! 


LAWRENCE PODELI AND JOHN C. PERKINS 


The City College of New York Veterans Administration M ental Hygiene 
Clinic, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


N some investigations of sexual behavior, there 16 items concerning heterosexual behavior.? Of 
I an implication that heterosexual experience these items 15 were found to form a Guttman 
cumulates in a certain sequential pattern. For ex scale.’ The derived order of items appears in Table 
ample, Bromley and Britten (2, p. 290) em 1, with the number of errors and nonerrors pre 
ployed the following item: “If you care for hot sented for each item. 
petting, how far do you go?” Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Io determine the degree to which the derived 
Martin (3) state that scale deviated from a theoretically perfect Gutt 


man scale, the coefficient of reproducibility was 
computed.* Technically, the proper procedure in 
Guttman scaling calls for the elimination of items 


Petting techniques usually xpand in a more or less 
tandard sequence, as the partners become better a 
quainted tJeginning with general body contact, lip 
kissing, and the deep kiss, it advances to a deliberate involving frequencies of 10 per cent or less and 90 


manipulation of the female breast, to mouth contacts per cent or more. Four of the 15 items (items 1, 2, 


with the female breast, to manual stimulation of the 3, and 15 in Table 1) were in these categories. Al 
male genitalia, and finally to oral stimulation of the though these items were used in Table 1 for illus 
female genitalia (3, p. 540 trative purposes, they were not included in com 


puting the coefficient of reproducibility for the 
scale. The coefficient of reproducibility is .935 
hus, knowing the subjects’ scores, we can state 


This statement implies a cumulative sequence 


wherein a person who has participated in a “more 


advanced” behavior may be assumed to have ex 
perienced the “less advanced”’ behaviors. In other those behaviors which the subjec ts have reportedly 


experienced with over 93 per cent accuracy. (The 
coefhicient of reproducibility for all 15 items is 
948.) The distribution of responses forms the 


words, the statement suggests that a male who 
has had oral contact with the female breast has 


also engaged in lip kissing, deep (tongue contact) 
ki g, and manual stimulation of the female * The sixteen items were selected from a tota! of 271 
breast items covering a wide variety of sexual attitudes and 
Does heterosexual experience in fact cumulate — }ehavior. Questions 88 to 93 in the interview concerned 
long a unidimensional continuum? If so, what is (in the order given) close embrace, lip kiss, tongue kiss, 
the sequence of behaviors? The present study 1s fondling the clad breast, fondling the nude breast, kiss 
lirected to these questior lo the knowledge of ing the breast, sucking the breast, caressing the female 
sex organs, fondling the male nipples, caressing each 


the authors, such a unidimensional cumulative 


} been established 


4 » reans , nale « . 
cale of sexual behaviors has n other’s sex organs, fondling of the male sex organ to 


tud t} { { blisk j orgasm, bare genital contact without intromission, and 
ny tudciie u iar MUDTISHeU . 
interfemoral relations. Two items followed concerning 


the effects of petting Question 96 concerned sexual 


Tid) 

METHOD intercourse. Fifty-eight items followed, after which the 
The responses used in this research derived fron questions concerning oral contact with the male geni 
personal interviews. One hundred unmarried male col talia and female genitalia were asked. The actual word 
lege students, 50 with extremely unfavorable marital ing of the questions may be found in the original study 

ecliction score ind 50 with extremely faverable mari (5. pp 253-266 
tal prediction s« on the Adams’ Marital Happiness * It was found that item 16, “In a necking or petting 
Prediction Inventor 1), volunteered to participate situation, has a girl ever played with your nipples” 
Ihe ibiects were between 18 and 22 years of age could be substituted for item 15, “oral contact with the 
Fifty-eight reported themselves as Protestants, 24 as female genitalia,” and still fulfill the requirements of a 
} in Catholic 1 i ewish, al the remainder Guttman scale. However, if both items are included in 
laimed no religious affiliation. Fifty-eight were raised the attempt to derive a scale, either one, depending 
1 rural ¢ ment, 35 1 in urban environment upon the ordering of respondents, will incur more errors 
und the remainder in mixed setting than nonerrors and must be eliminated. In other words 
either behavior is part of a unidimensional sequence 
RESULT! but not both. It is possible that different dimensions 


are introduced at this extreme point, but there were 


Che Cornell technique of Guttman Scale Anal ; ; 
é ' the Se’ ' insufficient data to test this possibility 

r “ ¢ to analvse es respor s to 
+) was u —_ ~ ; * The coefficient of reproducibility = 


nbe 
The data use n th pape were obtained in the number of errors 
if octoral research by J. C. Perkit number of items X number of respondents 











A Gi 


'TMAN SCALI 


rABLI 


\ GuTTMAN SCALE OF PREMARITAL HETEROSEXUVAI 


EXPERIENCE FOR 100 COLLEGE MALE 
Rass . Type of Behavior Reported Errors — 
15 Oral contacts with female geni 6 10 
talia 
14 Oral contacts with the male ] 21 
genitalia 
13 Interfemoral relations ] 34 
12 Bare genital contact, without 6 7 
intromission 
11 Sucking of the female breast 15 39 
10 Manual manipulation of the 10 l 
maie genitalia to orgasm, | 
the female 
4 Sexual intercourse 5 19 
| Manual manipulation of each 5 63 
other’s genitalia 
Manual manipulation of the 2 68 
female genitalia y the male 
6 Kissing of the female breaat 9 63 
Manua! manipulation of the ] 73 
ude female breast, y the 
I Lit 
} Kissing with tongue contact } R4 
; Manual manipulation of the l 91 
clad female breast, by the 
malic 
) L p ki 0 g9 
l Embrace 0 99 
parallelogra pattern characteristic of the Gutt 
in scale 
Diset ION 
In publ hed researches, there eems to be a 
dency to consider sexual intercourse as the 


st extreme behavior in a 


iviors. For example, the phrases “complete sex 

perience” and “go the limit” are ipparenti 

sed as synonymous with sexual intercourse (7, 
pp. 61 and 247). The arbitrary judgment 


particular behavior as “most extreme” by an i 


vestigator may indicate personal biases on his or 


her part. This research, by objectively and em 


pirically ordering premarital heterosexual experi 
ce along a unidimensional scale, would seem to 
iggest that sexual intercourse is not the most 
xtreme type « exual behavior, though it tends 
» be more extreme than some other type 


Not only do existing studies imply a cumulative 


juence of sexual experience but they al 


i 
that persons experience the “less extreme’’ beha 
before the “more extreme” one rh $a 
mpt which we cal t make Ithough a 
( pora pattern of experi ice vill be u ilative, 
he existence ta Gutt i e does not p ea 
poral e.g., the resj ent ho ex 
t ced c yt hav lone hpetore er 
9 I den strate a temp i equ i the 
estions would have to be phrased accord 
4 me rt rp ‘ ‘ ‘ ( " 


FOR SEXUAI 


EXPERIENCI $21 


behaviors appearing in Table 1 awaits further re 


search. That a single dimension of sexual experi 
ence was discovered rather than a plural number 
of dimensions (e.g., an oral dimension, a genital 
dimension) remains to be « xplained It is possible 
that the ordering of the 
fluenced by the 


of the behavior 


reported behavior is in 
factor of the “social acceptability” 
For example, the discrepancy in 
rank order between items 6 and 11 may be a mat 
ter of the respondent’s perception ol sucking the 


t as an “infantile’’ behavior. (Another pos 


for this rather outstanding dis 
iffered 
“kissing the female breast,”’ did not specily 


ible explanation 


crepancy may be rhe question concerning 
item 6, 


ur 


e nipple of the breast and it was not ascertained 
not the respondents interpreted the 


ion to include The holds 


item 11, female breast 


whether or 


quest the n ppl same 


true for “sucking the 
that nipple con 
item 11 


difference in rank order of 


He vever, it seems more probable 


greater in the behavior of than 


1 that of item 6; the 
the items in the scale 


It should be noted that S 


highly selected 


in this study were a 


i nple Therefore, the scale pre 


sented in this note may 


not be applicable to single 


men in general, nor even to single men whose 
} 


ackgrounds are similar to the backgrounds of the 


respondents used in this study. Nevertheless, the 
fact that a scale could be obtained from two ex 
treme groups seems to suggest that it is feasible 
to develop satisfactory scales of sexual behavior, 


which may or may not be similar to the one pre 
Comparison of the incidences of 
behaviors of this highly 

findings of Kinsey 
3) fora sample ol corresponding age and educa 


tional littl The 


be found in Perkins’ dissertation 


ented here 


exual selected sample 


with the Martin and Pomeroy 


level revealed difference com 
parison may 

, pp. 267-268). Using other populations, we 
might expect to find different scale patterns or 
even the absence of unidimensionality. In _ the 
light of the studies by Kinsey et al (3) it would ap 
pear that in using populations which differed from 
tatus, educational 


the sample in socioeconomic 


level, or age range, we might expect differences in 


sexual experience (e.g., a differential distribution 
of petting behaviors by educational level) and the 
calability of such experience 


In addition, it must be noted that the Guttman 


scale illustrated in this research need not be ide 
tical with a scale derived from the responses ol 
femal even respondents with similar back 
y nd In fact, there evidence available to 
iggest that tl t the case 6) 


The reported pre irital heterosexual sexua 
experience { 100 high elected college men wa 
ected to the Cornell Technique of Guttma 








W 


tory scale forthcom 


r. It therefore appears feasible to order certain 
aspects of sexual behavior along a unidimensional 
cumulat cale, thus aiding the definition of 


exual experience 
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LEVELS OF PERCEPT 


CONFLIK 


Ek. W 
Personnel Laboratory, Air Force Per 

ATHER low relations have generally been found 
between periormance on perceptual and 
cognitive tasks (4, 5). However, Krech and Calvin 
(3) have recently reported a surprisingly high re 
lat i erial correlation of .91 with a standard 
error of .07, between a culture-free perceptual 


ire-lade 1 intelligence variable 
nt to which 
presented tachistoscopically at 
articulated; that is to 


red the stimulu 


triable and the cult 


Their perceptual variable was the ext 
a dotted patter 
06 second, had 


ubject organi 


been Say, 


whether a set Fig 


1) into a homogeneous pattern of equidistant dots 
or whether he left at least twice as much space 
between the row us within the rows (or columns) 
of dot As a measure of intelligence they selected 
the vocabulary test from the Wechsler Bellevue 


Scale. It wa 


a demonstration ol cor 


uggested that this high 
itinuity between 


Intelligence 
relation wa 
perceptual ind cognitive process¢ , but the magni 
tude of their 
that 


obtained correlation is at variance 
tasks 
tudy is to reproduce their 
ult 
to those perceptual 


indi 


commonly found between such 
of th 


verily 


with 
he 


experiment 


purpose 


to the re and observe the 


relation of this new measure 


sriables most commonly used in studies of 


dual differences 


METHOD 


i pparatus and Measure 


The apparatus included a tachistoscope, stimulus 
cards, a “reproduction board” and a supply of small 
' This report is based on work done under ARDC 
Project No. 7719, Task No. 17011, in support of the 


Research and Development Program of the Air Force 


Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air 
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5. PERKINS, J. ¢ Marital prediction scores of college 
men relative to behavior and attitudes. Unpub 


lished doctor’s dissertation, Pennsylvania State 
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R. The differential responses of 


Univer., 
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with a favorable marital happiness prediction and 


women 


women with an unfavorable marital! happiness pre 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Pen 
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AL ORGANIZATION AND COGNITION: 
PING 


EVIDENCE 


PICKREL 


mnel and Training Research Center 


black plastic beads. The reproduction board, plastic 


beads, and their use have been previously (3) described 
rhe 
electronically controlled Dodge-type mirror tachisto 
The stimulus fields were illuminated 
cent lamps to a level of .61 foot candle and the illumina 
tion of the pre 


stimulus cards were presented by means of an 


scope by fluores 
and post-exposure field was matched 
with exposure field at the point of the observer’s eye 
he Fig 
copies from an original used by Dr 


stimulus cards (see 1) were photographic 


Calvin. The sole 
criterion of a successful reproduction? was that for any 


single trial there should be at least twice as much space 
I 


Fic. 1 


Strwvutus Carp 
between the rows as within the rows (or columns) of 
the patterns 

Following the tachistoscopic measure subject (.S) was 
administered three of the Keystone Visual Skills tests, 
the vocabulary test taken from Wechsler (7 
The Keystone 


determining whether there was a significant relation 


, and three 


paper and pen il tests tests were for 
between the perceptual phenomenon and visual skills, 


the paper-and-pencil tests for determining if articula 


Force Base, Texas. Permission is granted for reproduc 
tion, translation, publication, use, and disposal in whole 
and in part by or for the United States Government 


7As 


Calvin 


stated in a personal communication by Dr 





PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION 


tion was related to the three commonly used factor 


measures of individual differences in perceptual abili 


ties. The tests selected from the Keystone battery are 


“near point’ 


measures for lateral imbalance, fusion, 


and usable vision. The three paper-and-pencil tests are 
measures of the principal spatial ability factors that 
have been isolated (1). Pattern Comprehension Test 
BP803C yields a measurement of how quickly S can 


understand how the pattern of an object will fold into 
Rotated Figures Test BP112C is a meas 
ure of how quickly S can identify a stimulus card when 


a solid figure 


it is rotated in two-dimensional space. Fish Bow] Test 
UT-19FB is a f the ability to 
rapidly spatial relations relative to the body orientation 
of the observer. The 
object floating in a fish bowl, then given a different 


measure determine 


S is given a head-on view of an 


view of the same object and must determine the new 


position to which he must project himself to obtain 


this second view of the object 


Subject 


lo approximate the ability level of the sample used 
by Krech and Calvin, airmen with percentile scores of 
85 and above on the Armed Forces Qualifying Test, a 
general! intelligence measure, and AFROTC graduates 
attending the Officers Military School at Lackland Air 
Base 
twenty-four Ss were used for the experiment 


Force were selected as Ss. One hundred and 


Procedur 


In a pilot study which used the directions and ex 


posure time of the original experiment, no significant 


relation was found between performance on the per 


ceptual and verbal measures. Similar results bave been 


obtained concurrently by De Soto and Leibowitz (2) 


it was found from protocols that Ss had been seeking 


extraneous cues on which to focus their attention, and 


were not considering a solution as inherent in the 


stimuli being observed tachistoscopically. For this rea 


son the instructions were rewritten to focus attention 


on the stimulus cards and accurate reproduction of 


pert eptions 
Fach 


beginning of his first experimental session 


5 was given the following instructions at the 


I am going to present you with a test of visual 
acuity, that is how well you can observe. You must 
realize that visual acuity is becoming more and more 
important as our aircraft increase in speed. We are 
asking that you serve as guinea pigs, as pilots, for 

You will 
very brief 
trial these 


us while we are developing this measure 


be presented with two symbols for a 


exposure on the screen. For any giver 
symbols may seem to be alike or they may appear 
to be different. They 


trial, or they may appear to be the same 


may seem to change from 
trial te 


After each presentation I want you to reproduce 


both of the symbols as accurately as you can by 
simply drawing them on this board with these 
beads as this would be a drawing of the five on 
dice (demonstrate Now look into the box. You 


ee a cross which is roughly in the center of a white 
symbols will] be on the left-hand 
de of the cross, the other on the right. They will 


held. One of the 
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rABLE 1 
VisuaL Skxitts Test PERFORMANCE FOR SUBJECTS IN 
Eacu Group 
Fus Co : - Visual 
usion onvergen | Acuity 
Levels of 
Perceptual —_ 
Organization . Nor-| De ns Nor-| Un 20/40 (20/20 
j " ver " ler to to 
ma viate ma de 20/22 |20/15 


Nonarticulated |74| 73 | 11 | 00 3 8 | 66 


Group 
Articulated 50) 49 i 7 | 39 4| 6 | 44 
Group j 
rABLE 2 
INTERRELATION OF THE PERCEPTUAL AND 
VERBAL MEASURE: 

Paper-and-Pencil 
Measures Level of 
Perceptual 
) ‘ Organi- 
Pattern Rotated Fish; zation 
Compre ; 
} Figures Bowl 
ension 
Vocabulary Test 14 03 |.22° 34°° 
Level of Perceptual 15 10 |.12 


Organization 


ignificant at the .05 level 
** Significant at the .01 level 
Note 


moment correlations, the other four coefhcients are 


Vocabulary —paper-and- pencil coefficients are product 
biserial cor 


relations 
on the 


than you can draw 


but make them proportional 


be somewhat smaller 
board, 
lo repeat the directions, you will be presented 
with two symbois for a very brief exposure on the 
The time is so short that I want you to say 
Phen the symbols will appear 


Remember that for any given trial 


screen 
“ready” each time 
simultaneously 
these symbols may seem to be alike or they may 
appear to be different. They may seem to change 
from trial to trial, or may appear to be the same 
After each observation draw both symbols as a 
curatedly as you can on the board and I will tell 
you whether your drawing is correct. Are there any 
questions’ 
(Juestions were answered in the same manner as in 
After each trial S was told if 


his percept was correct or incorrect for the purpose of 


the original experiment 


directing closer and closer attention to stimulus detail 
The procedure was continued until 16 trials had been 
completed 


RESULT 
lTabie 1 


between the 


that there was no 


control measures 


it is evident from 


significant relation 


of visual skills and levels of perceptual organiza 


tion. The measure of ial acuity yielded an fo 
of .OS with the articulated-nonarticulated pattern 
groups 

The interrelation i perceptual and verbal 


measures are presented in Table 2. The correlation 


between vocabulary scores and dichotomized levels 








N 
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A OTe Of 
10, Using a test presented by Walker and Lev (6) 
found that the difference 
34 coefficient reported here and the .91 
obtained by Krech 
the .01 level 


f perceptual organization wa 34 with 
it wa in magnitude be 
tween) the 
and Calvin was 


coethicient 


ignificant at 


Mean score on the vocabulary test for the 50 
»s who reached an articulated level was 28.64 with 
an SD of 3.76. Twenty of these 50 Ss had scores 
of 30.5 or higher on the vocabulary test, a cutting 


point which differentiated the articulated and non 


articulated group the original experiment 
Mean score for the 74 holding to the homoge 
cous percept was 26.16 with an SD of 4.59. Fifteen 
of these Ss had score ot 3U or higher on the vo 


cabulary test 


UMMARY 


fhough rather | illo nave get erally been 


und betwee verforma 
cognitive tasks, Krech & ( 
i, surprisingly high relat 

1 dotted 


periormance on the Wechsler vocabulary test 


perceptual and 

1 recently reported 
between perception ol 
and 


The 


vas to reproduce their experi 


pattern viewed tachistoscopically 


purpose of this tud 


ment to verify the re and observe the inter 


relation of the measures employed to those percep 


tual variables most commonly used in studies of 
ndividual difference \ slightly negative relation 
»s found between performance on the perceptual 


ri why 
inal cognitive tasks i 


artificial 


yr an initial sample. Since an 


problem contained within the original 


1dministrative direction eemed to distract Ss 


from the perceptual task, administrative directions 


were rewritten to focus each §’s attention onto the 

perceptual problem. The Krech measure yielded a 

higher relation than the other perceptual . :easures 
AUTHORITARIANISM OR 


SAMUEL MESSICK 


Educati 


Princeton University 


Yome errors have been located in a recent article 
in this journal (1) which necessitate a rein 


nal lesting Service and 


terpretation of the results. In his study of author 

‘Most of these remarks were made in private cor 
respondence with Ber M. Ba rhey are presented 
as a separate article at the sugvestion of the editor in 
the interest of clear presentation of the corrections and 
interpretations 

*The authors wish to thank Dr. Milton Rokeach 
for first pointing out the disparity between Ba data 
and his conclusions and Dr. Wayne H. Holtzman for 


participating in our joint critical analysis of Ba 


article 


notation 
in terms of F and G, not F and ty 
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to verbal test performance and had a very low 
relation to the other perceptual tests. 

The size of the correlation reported here between 
the Krech measure and verbal test performanc« 
was significantly lower than that obtained by 
Krech & Calvin in an earlier study. However, the 
correlations obtained in this study between vocab- 
ulary scores and perceptual test periormance are 
of a size often found between perceptual and verbal 
measures in studies of individual differences and 
are more with such information than 
that found by Krech and Calvin 


consistent 
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ACQUIESCENCE IN BASS’S DATA' 


ND DOUGLAS N. JACKSON? 


Pennsylvania State University 


tarianism and acquiescence, Bass obtained a cor 


20 between the California F scale 
that 


viewpoint opposed to the 


relation of 
scale rewritten so the content of 
reflected a 


original (called the G scale) 


and an F 
each item 
Bass used this corre 
is of the I 
placing reliabilities in the 
the 
between F and 


and Gs x ale s, 
The 


correlation 


lation in a factor analy 


diagonals starting 
matrix 
G |Table 4 in (1)]. In this matrix 


the G scale had been reflected and rpg = .20 


point for analysis was a 


However, the 
Table 5 (1) was 
Since the 


was used instead of rpg 20 


for the factor matrix of 
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factor loadings in Table 5 reproduce a correlation 
ol fea +.20, the factor matrix labels should 
read F and G just like the correlation matrix 
labels. Thus, F and —G, not F and G, have positive 
loadings on the first factor, necessitating a rever 
sal in interpretation 

rhis outcome may also be seen by factoring the 
following unreflected correlation matrix with re 
liabilities in the diagonals: 


F G 
F 81 20 
G 20 (.50) 


rhe factor matrix which reproduces these correla 


tions 1s 
I II 
Authoritarianism Acquiescence 
I 77 47 
G 53 47 


and not Bass’s Table 5, which is identical except 
for reversing signs in the second row and reversing 
the labels of the factors. Now, approximately three 
fourths of the reliable variance of the F scale is 
apparently associated with an authoritarianism 
factor while only one-fourth is attributed to a 
quiescence 

Since these factors are based upon a single cor 
relation coefficient, they are certainly not deter 
mined in the usual factor analytic sense. Ordinarily, 
at least three tests and preferably more are neces 
sary to define a single common factor in Thur 
stone’s system and at least five tests are required 
to determine two common factors (5). Also, since 
Bass used reliabilities instead of communailities in 
the diagonals, these factors involve both specific 
and common variance, thus making the interpre 
tation particularly difficult. The label “acquies 
cence” attached to the second factor is a very 
reasonable interpretation, but there is no way of 
ascertaining whether Factor II might not be a 
second content dimension due to an inadequate 
reversal of the scales or perhaps even some con 
founding of specific content factors and acquies 
cence 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out 
that Bass was probably not attempting to isolate 
and establish psychologically meaningful factors; 
he was using factor analysis to describe the reliable 
variance of a scale and to show that one factor 
was not an adequate description. Another way of 
demonstrating this would be to use the reliabili 
ties to correct for attenuation. If the unattenuated 
correlation between the two scales is significantly 
less than 1.00 (as it is in this case), then more 
than one factor is represented. Again, there is no 
way of determining the nature of the second factor 
from this single correlation coefficient. Although 
acquiescence provides the most likely hypothesis, 
the possible operation of additional content factors 


cannot be dis ounted. 


Bass’s interpretation of the analysis of variance 
presented in his article suggests that the variance 
attributable to acquiescence may still be signifi 
cant. However, this analysis is based upon the 
assumption that if no response set existed, each 
individual’s F scale score when combined with his 
G scale score should sum to zero. This would be 
true if the G scale items were perfect reversals in 
direction and equally potent in opposition to the 
corresponding F scale items. However, the various 
levels of opposition reflect impertect reversals, and 
the different variances for the F and G scales indi 
cate that they were not opposing parallel forms of 
the kind necessary to cancel scores. Since the basic 
assumption was not met, the analysis of variance 
is difficult to interpret 

There is also the possibility that agreements to 
corresponding original and reversed F scale items 
might indicate that the statements are not really 
opposite in meaning. The correlations between F 
and G range from 52 to +.05 going from the 
best level of opposition to the worst. The rpg of 

52 is in the direction predicted by consistent 
responses to content in the two scales, and it ap 
proaches the theoretical maximum correlation 
that would be expected given the present reliabili 
ties. As the judged adequacy of the reversals de- 
creases, fyq becomes more and more positive, again 
as would be predicted in terms of content responses 
to items whose meanings are becoming less per 
fectly opposed. However, it should a'so be pointed 
out that the high negative correlation is associated 
with items reversed by inserting “not” or “no” 
into the original statement and that opposing 
responses would be expected to such item pairs 
Ac quiescence, on the other hand, has a much better 
chance of appearing in those items which have 
similar styles of expression yet are obviously 
opposed in meaning without being simple rever 
sals. Such items might be clearly opposite seman 
tically and still be judged less opposite than a 
simple reversal 

The point to be emphasized is that the over-all 
correlation of 20 in this sample is in the content 
direction, but it is not as high as a complete 
content interpretation would require. Bass at 
tempted to demonstrate using analysis of variance 
and factor analysis that more than a simple author 
itarian-content dimension was necessary to account 
for this intercorrelation in light of the obtained 
reliabilities. An error in factoring resulted in too 
much variance being attributed to “acquiescence,” 
but this error does not eliminate acquiescent re 
sponse set as a possible determinant of F scale 
score 

Even though Bass’s conclusions do not neces 
sarily follow from his data, his emphasis upon 
acquiescent response set in the F scale is important 


and is supported by other evidence. In some recent 
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tudi correlations between agreement to orig 
inal F scale items and to various reversed forms 
were not found to be high and negative (4) as 
would be expected rom consistent responses to 
item content and were sometimes found to be sig 
nificantly positive (2, 3). Thus the operation of a 
consistent response set in the California F Scale 
has been repeatedly demonstrated and pe rhaps, as 
the latter two studi« uggest, even a major por 


tion of the variance may be legitimately attributed 
to acquiescence 
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'THORITARIANISM 


BASS 


Louisiana State University 


N THE light of Messick and Jackson’s (3) correc 
I tions, for which I am grateful, and subsequent 
independent studies on the same subject, it appears 
that the hypothesis advanced in “Authoritarian 
1) was more satisiactory 


Acquiescence”’ 
used to test the hypothesis 


m or 
than the analy 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON METHOD 


I should like to add the following methodologi 
cal notes: The statement that any individual’s F 
and G score cancel each other was not correct, but 
the analysis of variance was another way of show 
ing that I 20 with G. At 
the analy permitted the examination of 


correlated the same 


time, 
the more complex effects of “levels of opposition.” 
Che variance of the F + G scores is given by 


2 } 
ORG i £lyolrIGa 


between the F + G vari 
cale” F 


corre lation he tween I 


Che relation or ratio 
ance and the within 
is a function of the 


Then the F test, ¢ F4G o*y 


and G variances 
ind G 


+ 04) merely reflects 


the size and direction of the correlation between 
F and G 
I'wo common factors and no specific variances 


ind G data rather than 
s, for 


were conceived in the I 


one common factor and two specific variance 


if F and G covered the same content, with the 
obtained reliabilities, then they should have cor 
related 64 instead of 20. Either the lack of 
correlation between F and G was due to specific 
variances in each, or to acquiescence. The oppo 


ition among the ten acl t difficult to con 


sider the items as measuring different rather than 


opposite content 


Subjects and Regional Differences 


As Messick and Jackson noted, the correlation 
of 20 between F and G may have been unusual 
and by itself would suggest according to the cor 
rected factor analysis that only about 25 per cent 
of the reliable variance of the F scale can be attrib 
uted to acquiescence. In reversed F scale studies 
carried out with other samples, and by other inves 
tigators including Messick and Jackson, correlations 
ranging from 42 to +.66 have been found when 
a high negative relation consistently should have 
resulted between the F reversed F 
scale. Regional factors may be one source of vari 
ation in these correlations. Another may be differ- 
ent ways of reversing Reversed 
items may assess different rather than opposing 


scale and a 


F scale items 
content 

In analyzing the relation between the F 
and a scale of social acquiescence, the author (2) 
found large regional differences. This work and 
the varying results of reversed F scale studies sug- 
gest that it is impossible to draw quantitative 


scale 


conclusions concerning authoritarianism and ac- 
quiescence without specifying the origins of the 
sample used as well as other conditions. Of three 
regions examined, Kansas, Maryland, and Louisi 
ana, the lowest correlation between authoritarian 
the 
correlations for 


Louisi 
ana sample (2). The Kansas, 
Maryland, and Louisiana were respectively: .48, 
49 and .16 The in F for the three samples 


ism and acquiescence was found in 


means 








‘0 
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were: 3.92, 4.03, and 4.52. The means cial 
acquiescence followed the identical order 8.7, 
29.9 and 33.9. There was a correlation in mean 
between groups as well as a correlation of scores 
within groups between acquiescence and authori 
tarianism. Since a Louisiana sample was employed 
in the study in question (1), the results as they 
now stand corrected may be more conservative 
than other investigators such as Jackson and Mes 
sick have obtained or will be likely to obtain with 
other samples 

hrow out the bathtub a 
ave the baby. 


the bath water, but 
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ERRATA 


In the article ‘Rorschach and TAT indices of homosexuality in overt homosexuals, neurotics, 
and normal! males” by Anthony Davids, Mark Joelson, and Charles McArthur in the September 
1956 issue of this Journa J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 63, 161-172), there is an error in the 
text. In the section on TAT results, under the heading of Signs suggested for further confirmation 

p. 168), it states incorrectly (line 15) that the sign of a strong unresolved altackment to a father 
or father figure was scored in stories composed for Card 8. The sign was in fact scored in stories 
composed for TAT Card 7 


In the article entitled “Ethnic cleavage among young children” by W. E. Lambert and Y 
faguchi (this Journal 1956, 63, 380-382) the following table should be substituted for Table 1 
(p. 381), and one p value, for Picture-1 aking Choices, has been corrected. The tests were one 
tailed since there was no apriori ground for expecting out-group preferences. 


rABLE 1 
Test CHnorwes OF OCCIDENTAL AND 
ORIENTAL CHILDREN 
Picture Picture 
ae.” —~wg Taking Choosing 
- Choices Choices 


Occid. Orient.) Occid. Orient.) Occid. Orient 


Occidentals 4 3 5 2 4 3 

Orientals 0 6 0 6 | O 6 
| 

Exact tests p = O48 | p = 016 | p - 048 


The orginal tests of significance were calculated from the table in the form given above 
Contusions of interpretation may arise from a reading of the original Table 1. The original table 
implies that the test is being made on the null hypothesis that in-group choice is independent of 
the ethnic background of the choosers. In reality, we were interested in determining whether there 


was a preponderance of in-group choices, that is, a tendency for persons to choose their own 
ethnic group 
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